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REMOTE CAUSES OF THE REFORM PASSION. 


By the Author of “ Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution.” 
No. I. 


GREAT changes in human affairs, 
or great alterations in human charac- 
ter, never take place from trivial 
causes. The most important events, 
indeed, are often apparently owing 
to inconsiderable springs; but the 
train has been laid in all such cases 
by a long course of previous events. 
A fit of passion in Mrs Masham ar- 
rested the course of Marlborough’s 
victories, and preserved the totter- 
ing kingdom of France; a charge 
of a few squadrons of horse under 
Kellerman at Marengo fixed Napo- 
leon on the consular throne, and 
another, under Sir Hussey Vivian, 
against the flank of the Old Guard 
at Waterloo, chained him to the rock 
at St Helena. Superficial observers 
lament the subjection of human af- 
fairs to the caprice of fortune, or the 
casualties of chance; but amore en- 
larged philosophy teaches us to re- 
cognise in these apparently trivial 
events the operation of general laws, 
and the last link in a chain of causes, 
which have all conspired to 4 cenees 
the general result.. Mrs Masham’s 

sion was the ultimate cause of 
arlborough’s overthrow; but that 
great event had been prepared by 
the accumulating jealousy of the na- 
tion during the whole tide of his vic- 
tories, and her indignation was but 
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the drop which made the cup over- 
flow: Kellerman’s charge, indeed, 
fixed Napoleon on the throne ; but it 
was the glories of the Italian cam- 
paigns, the triumphs of the Pyramids, 
which induced the nation to hail his 
usurpation with joy: the charge of 
the 10th hussars broke the last co- 
lumns of the imperial army ; but the 
foundation of the triumph of Wel- 
lington had been laid by the long 
course of the Peninsular victories, 
and the bloody catastrophe of the 
Moscow campaign. 

It is the same with the Reform 
mania which now ravages the na- 
tion, and promises to inflict upon its 
inhabitants such a long series of dis- 
asters. The change of Ministers, the 
rashness and ambition of the Grey 
administration, was the excitin 
cause ; but unless they had foun 


.the train laid by a long course of 


receding events, even their reckless 
Fonte could not have ventured to 
fire it. Such prodigious innovations 
as they threatened—such demoli- 
tion of ancient institutions as they 
proposed, would at once have hurled 
any preceding government from the 
helm, and consigned them to the 
dust amidst the applauses of the peo- 

le. The voice of the nation would 
fave beenraised in execrations, loud, 
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long, and irresistible; and the ap- 

lause of the Jacobin mob drowned 
in the indignation of all the virtuous 
part of mankind. 

Even if it were true, as the con- 
servative party maintain, that the 
whole distractions and anarchy of 
the country are owing to the prodi- 
digious and unnecessary addition 
which the government proposed to 
make to the political power of the 
lower class of Ranatbeitena, still that 
would only remove the difficulty a 
step farther back. For the question 
remains, how has it happened that 
twelve men were to be found in 
Great Britain of sufficient rank, ta- 
lents, and character, to construct a 
cabinet, who would engage in a 
scheme of innovation so impetuous, 
and in the destruction of institutions 
sanctified by so long a train of recol- 
lections ? That some of the Ministers 
are most able men, is evident from 
their speeches: that many of them 
are amiable and good men, we can 
testify from personal intercourse : 
that most of them are possessed of 
great fortune is universally known: 
that they are all gentlemen is cer- 
tain: that some of them are of old 
and dignified families, is evident 
from the classic names of Russell 
and Spencer which they bear. How, 
then, has it happened that a cabinet 
composed of such men should have 
launched out in so astonishing a 
manner upon the sea of innovation: 
that they should have engaged in 
measures which history will class, 
in point of rashness, with the visions 
of Mirabeau, and, in point of peril, 
with the conspiracy of Catiline : that 
they should have been blinded alike 
to the lessons of history, the dictates 
of wisdom, and the results of ~~ 
rience: that. they should have for- 
gotten equally all that the sages of 
ancient wisdom had bequeathed, and 
all that the tears of modern suffering 
had taught: that they should have 
implicitly followed the footsteps of 
the French innovators, and periled 
their lives and their estates, in a 
course which had brought their mi- 
serable forerunners to an untimely 
end ? 

This will appear still more extra- 
ordinary, if the principles and wri- 
tings of these men themselves, who 
have urged on these disastrous mea- 
sures, in early life, is taken into con- 
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sideration. Such is the weight of 
the argument against them, that it 
will admit of almost any concession, 
and derives confirmation from the 
most vehement writings in favour of 
freedom prior to the fall of the Duke 
of Wellington’s administration. No 
more emphatic condemnation of the 
Reform Bill is to be found than in 
the sayings of Mr Fox in 1797, or 
the speech of Earl Grey in 1817: no 
more ey exposition of the 
principles of the conservative party 
than in the History of Sir James 
Mackintosh, or the Whig writings of 
Mr Hallam. We have never yet 
heard the Lord Chancellor refute 
the masterly sketches of Henry 
Brougham on this subject: we have 
looked in vain to the Lord Advocate 
for an answer to the arguments so 
long and powerfully urged by Fran- 
cis Jeffrey : we have listened in vain, 
in the speeches of the noble mover 
of the bill, for a reply to the obser- 
vations of Lord John Russell on the 
constitution. So rapid, so fatally 
rapid, has been the progress of revo- 
lutionary ideas, since this firebrand 
was thrown into the bosom of the 
nation, that the conservative party 
require now to refer to no other au- 
thority but the arguments and prin- 
ciples of the authors of the bill afew 
years back, and they, in their turn, 
are driven to the doctrines of the 
Jacobin and revolutionary party, 
whom their abilities, till they came 
into office, were successfully exerted 
in refuting. 

This moral phenomenon will ap- 
pear still more extraordinary when 
the character of the people among 
whom this tempest has arisen is 
taken into consideration.—“ It is a 
remarkable fact,” says Turgot, “ that 
while England is the country in the 
world where the freedom of the 
press has existed for the longest 
time, and where discussion on public 
affairs has gone on for centuries in 
the most fearless manner, it is at the 
same time the country in which the 

eople have the greatest reverence 
or antiquity, and are most obsti- 
nately attached to old institutions. I 
could alter fashions, laws, or ideas, 
ten times in a despotic monarchy, 
for once that they could be moved in 
the popular realm of England.”— 
The observation is perfectly just, and 
has been exemplified by the history 
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of England since the foundation of 
the monarchy. The rudiments of our 
present constitution, the institutions 
which still prevail, like Gothic castles 
amidst the ephemeral structures of 
modern times, are coeval with the 
union of the Heptarchy. The insti- 
tutions of Aldermen, Hundreds, and 
Tithings; of County Courts, and re- 
gular Circuits for the administration 
of Justice ; of Parliaments, Juries, 
and the Supreme Tribunals of West- 
minster Hall, date from the reign of 
Alfred. During all the severity of 
Norman rule, it was to the custom- 
ary laws of Saxon freedom that the 
— of England looked back with 
ond and unavailing regret; and when 
the cup of national indignation was 
full, and the Barons rose in open re- 
volt at Runnymede, it was not any 
— system for which they con- 
tended, but the old laws of Edward 
the Confessor that they re-establish- 
ed and confirmed by additional safe- 
guards; tempering thus, even amidst 
the triumph of barbarous power, th: 
excitement of feudal ambition, b 
the hereditary regard to old institu- 
tions. During the long and anxious 
struggle which prevailed between 
Saxon freedom and Norman severity, 
under the Plantagenet Kings, it was 
not any innovation for which they 
contended, but the ancient liberties 
of the _ which they sought to 
re-establish, and instead of enacti 
new statutes, they two-and-thirty 
times ratified and re-enacted the Great 
Charter. When Papalambition strove 
to obtain the mastery over British 
ind dence, the Barons of England 
at Mertoun refused to submit to the 
aggression ; and their reply, Volumus 
leges Anglie mutari, has been the 
watchword and glory of their de- 
scendantsforseven hundred years. 
When the great earthquake of the 
sixteenth century convulsed the 
neighbouring states, the English 
tempered the fury even of religious 
discord, by the sacred reverence for 
antiquity ; the Reformation, which 
levelled to the dust the ecclesiastical 
institutions of so many other nations, 
‘bent, but did not subvert the British 
hierarchy ; the Church of England 
‘differed less in its precepts and its 
establishment from the Catholic 
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faith, than any other of the reformed 
churches, and its aay vm rise 
in grey magnificence through the 
it to overshadow the om es of 
modern sectarians, and testify the 
undecaying devotion of its rural in- 
habitants.— When Stuart oppression 
combined with fanatical zeal to light 
the flames of civil warfare, and the 
sword of Cromwell stifled the fury 
of the great rebellion, the kingly 
power and the authority of the lor 
were alone subverted ; the courts of 
law still continued to administer 
justice on the old precedents; the 
protectorate parliaments recognised 
all the statutes of the fallen dynasty ; 
and, with the exception of a ch 
in the family on the throne, the great 
body of the people perceived but 
little rw in the system of govern- 
ment.*—When the tyranny of the 
Stuarts could no longer be borne,and 
the whole people revolted against the 
arbitrary measures of James IL, it 
was not any new or experimental 
constitution which they formed, but 
the old and ancient rights of the 
people which they re-established ; 
“the le have inherited this free- 
dom,” was the emphatic language of 
the Bill of Rights; and a dynasty 
was expelled from the throne, with- 
out the slightest change in the laws, 
institutions, or security of the insur- 
gent people—During the cen 
and a which has since mace | 
the attachment of the le to the 
constitution has increased with all 
the glories of which it was the 
parent; it withstood the rude shock 
of American independence, and the 
contagious of French demo- 
cracy oe a the country tri- 
um y through a struggle in 
which their minds were pee by 
deadlier weapons than the sword of 
Napoleon, or the navies of Europe. 
ow, then, has it happened that so 
large a portion of the people should 
so suddenly and unexpectedly have 
changed their principles—that the 
affections, the habits, and the recol- 
lections of a thousand years, should 
at once have been abandoned; and 
that a revolution, which neither the 
tyranny of the Normans, nor the 
frenzy of the Covenant, nor the pro- 
scriptions of the Roses, could pro- 





* Lingard, xi, 7, 8. 
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duce, should have been all but ac- 
complished during a period of pro- 
found peace, unexampled prosperity, 
and unprecedented glory ? 

The immense majority of the Re- 
formers, indeed, are as unfit to judge 
of the questions on which they have 
decided, as they are to solve a ques- 
tion in Physical Astronomy, or follow 
thefluxionary calculus of La Grange. 
But still there are other men whose 
judgment is of a different stamp, 
who have been carried away by the 
innovating passion. While every 
man of sense and experience must 
perceive in ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion, that nine-tenths of the Reform- 
ers are destitute of all the informa- 
tion which is necessary to enable 
them to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he must also have perceived 
that there are others, for whose aber- 
rations no suchapology can be found; 
who are possessed of ability, genius, 
and judgment, in their separate walks 
of life, and exhibit on this one ques- 
tion a rashness and precipitancy, 
which stand forth in painful contrast 
with the maturity and soundness of 
their general opinions. It is the de- 
lusion of such men which forms the 
real prodigy, and on which history 
will pause in anxious enquiry into 
its cause. 

A similar and much more universal 
delusion prevailed in France during 
the early years of the Revolution. 
All there, whether high or low, rich 
or poor, patrician or plebeian, 
were earnest in favour of some 
changes in the political system ; and 
it was not till after the States-Ge- 
neral were assembled, that a majority 
of the noblesse, perceiving the ten- 
dency of the current they had set in 
motion, strove to retard it. But in 
France a host of real grievances ex- 
isted, which, if they did not require a 
revolution for their remedy, at least 
demanded far-spread changes: the 
political system was so rotten; the 
energies of the people so cramped 
by feudal restraints, that it was im- 

ible to set them free without 
such fundamental changes as neces- 
sarily unhinged the frame of society, 
and unlocked the perilous torrent 
of democratic ambition. But in 
Great Britain, when the fever of in- 
novation began, the reverse of all 
this was the case. The liberties of 
the people had not only never been 
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so great, but they were in a state of 
rapid and certain progression; the 
freedom of the press was unbounded; 
the democratic party was daily ac- 
quiring additional strength in the 
House of Commons; the close 
boroughs were at every election 
yielding to the extended influence of 
liberal principles; and commercial 
wealth, doubled since the peace, had 
overspread the land with unheard of 
rosperity. The restrictions on the 
reedom of thought by the Test and 
Corporation Acts had been abandon- 
ed; Catholic Emancipation had been 
unwillingly conceded to the loud de- 
mands of the popular party; a new 
system of trade, founded on the re- 
commendations of the Whigs, had 
been adopted ; the severities of the 
criminal code were rapidly disap- 
— the burden of taxation had 
een diminished by L.20,000,000 a- 
year since the general peace ; and 
the legislature, occupied in plans of 
practical beneficence, more truly de- 
served the confidence of the people 
than it had ever done in any former 
period of English history. Every 
man of refiection saw, that so far 
from Reform being necessary to en- 
able the people to withstand the in- 
creasing influence of the Crown 
and the aristocracy, some additional 
safeguard for them was loudly called 
for, to counterbalance the immense 
increase of democratic power. 
For the existence of the Reform 
assion among any men of sense and 
information, in such circumstances, 
it is impossible to discover any satis- 
factory account on the ordinary prin- 
ciples of human thought. It won’t 
do to say it is a mere mania, which 
is rapidly subsiding as the eyes of 
the country become opened to what 
was proposed to them. It is, no 
doubt, subsiding among the igno- 
rant millions, who raised the cry for 
the bill at the late election; and 
among a vast majority of the men of 
property, who previously had no de- 
cided opinion onthe subject, but now 
perceive the terrible consequences 
to which it is rapidly leading. But 
among the thorough-paced Reform- 
ers, whether with or without pro- 
perty, there neither has been, nor 
ever will be, any reaction whatever. 
Their minds seem differently con- 
structed from those of the conserva- 
tive party ; arguments which appear 
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to the latter utterly unanswerable, 
are as much lost on the former as on 
the winds of heaven. Reason, ex- 
perience, history, philosophy, the 
events of the day, the wisdom of 
ages, their own previous opinions, 
their own recorded arguments, pro- 
duce no more impression on them 
than a feather on adamant. Such 
men are utterly irreclaimable ; 
they will live and die Reformers, 
though the Jacobin dagger were at 
their throat, the revolutionary halter 
about their necks, or the torch of 
anarchy in their dwellings. It is 
evident that the rivers of human 
thought have been turned by their 
source ; the poison has mingled with 
the fountains of knowledge, and in- 
stead of its waters flowing in a deep 
and healthful stream, covering the 
frontiers of civilisation from the in- 
vasion of error, they have formed 
only a noxious and pestilential cur- 
rent, carrying death and desolation 
into all the people through whom 
they flow. 

It cannot be an useless or unin- 
teresting subject of discussion, to 
endeavour to trace the causes of this 
extraordinary | ap 05 we and per- 
hapsevenamidst the darkest features 
which it exhibits, we may discover 
traces of the incipient operation of 
the healing powers of nature, and 
signs of the wisdom which governs, 
amidst the madness of the passions 
which desolate, the world. 

“ Other religions,” says the ablest 
and most philosophical of living his- 
torians,* “ proposed to establish the 
welfare of society by positive regu- 
lations, and laid down a code for 
the government of mankind in all the 
varied walks of life; but society soon 
outgrew its fetters, and the code of 
an antiquated theocracy was thrown 
aside, or burst asunder by the ex- 
pansion of the human mind. Chris- 
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tianity alone aimed at a different 
object. Prescribing no rule for the 
formation of society ; dictating no- 
thing to the forms of government, 
it has concentrated all its energies 
to coerce the human heart: it is 
against its depravity that all its pre- 
cepts are directed; to restrain its 
passions that all its fetters are mould- 
ed. The consequence has been, that 
its progress has been as steady and 
rogressive as that of other religions 
oe been transient and ephemeral, 
Mahometanism is already falling 
into decay, and its gigantic frame 
crumbling with the corrupted mass 
whose energies it has confined ; but 
Christianity, walking free and un- 
fettered in the silver robe of inno- 
cence, adapts itself equally to all 
es, and sways the heart of man 
alike in every period of civilisation. 
Other religions have sought, by re- 
lating the frame of society, to 
irect the human mind: but Chris- 
tianity, aiming only at reforming the 
internal spirit of the individual, has 
wrought, and will for ever work, the 
greatest and most salutary changes 
on society.” 

It is the counterpart of the truth 
contained in these eloquent words 
that we are now destined to witness. 
As the fetters which Christianity 
imposed upon the selfish and malig- 
nant passions of the human heart 
is the real cause of the freedom, 
intelligence, and superiority of mo- 
dern Europe; so it is in the aban- 
donment of its precepts, the disre- 
ag of its injunctions, the contempt 

or its restraints, that the remote 
cause of the present distracted state 
of society is to be found. The tem- 
pest of passion has been let loose 
upon a guilty world, because the 
unseen spirit which swayed their 
violence, and steadied the fabric of 
society, by purifying the hearts of 





* Guizot.—We have long intended to make our readers acquainted with the pro- 
found and philosophical writings of this great man, which,as usual with all works of 
sterling ability, in these days of journal disquisition and party vehemence, are almost 


totally unknown to the British public. 


They exhibit the first instance of the resur- 


rection of the human mind in republican France, against the torrent of infidelity, and 
the doctrines of fatalism ; and unfold the blessed influence of Christianity on modern 
society, with an eloquence which must overwhelm the declamations of the sceptic, and 
a research which will satisfy the doubts of the antiquary. The first breathing-time 
from the pressure from domestic danger which is allowed us, we shall devote to his 
writings: promising to our thoughtful readers that there are few more exhilarating 


or instructive subjects of meditation. 
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its members, has yielded for a time 
to the influence of wickedness. 

“To me,” says Cicero, much re- 
volving the causes of the continued 
progress and unexampled prosperity 
of the Roman people, “ — ap- 
pears adequate to account for it but 
the reverence and respect which they 
have ever manifested for religion. 
In numbers the Spaniards excel us, 
in constancy the Germans, in mili- 
tary ardour the Gauls, in the re- 
sources of war the Eastern monar- 
chies; but in devotion to the al- 
mighty gods, the Roman people ex- 
ceed any nation that ever existed.” 

As this ee of selfish pas- 
sion to the public good was the cause 
of the long-continued progress and 
glorious triumphs of the Roman 
pe le, so the abandonment of this 

eeling, the excitation of popular or 
selfish passion, the substitution of 
individual ambition for patriotic 
feeling, was the remote cause of its 
decay. The passions first appeared 
in the strife of Gracchus: they con- 
tinued through the proscriptions of 
Sylla and Marius: they armed the 
democracy of Rome under Cesar, 
st the aristocracy under Pom- 
pey: they delivered over the empire 
of the world to military despotism at 
Pharsalia; and assuming then a more 
— and sensual direction, pro- 
uced the corruption of Nero, the 
severity of Tiberius, the infamy of 
Eliogabalus. Then came the age 
when—* corrumpere et corrumpi 
seculum vocatur :” * when the youth 
of Rome plunged unbridled into the 
stream of pleasure, and the matrons, 
disdaining the constancy even of 
guilty passion, applauded only the 
roving variety of promiscuous inter- 
course.t It was not with impunity 
that this universal liberation from 
the laws of religion and virtue took 
lace ; the fall of the empire signa- 
ized its punishment; and ages of 
darkness overspread the world, un- 
til, under the influence of a holier 
religion, men were trained to severer 
employments, and called to the exer- 
cise of more animating duties. 

In this disastrous ag me the first 
step is always to ound in the 
vehement excitation of democratic 
ambition. It is not liberty, but the 
removal of restraint, which is its 
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object. Under the cloak of liberal- 
ity, and the specious names of equa- 
lity and reformation, it aims at a 
general emancipation from the yoke 
of duty, the necessities of industry, 
the restraints of religion. In all 
ages, accordingly, the most vehe- 
ment democratic passions have been 
excited, not in the virtuous, but the 
vicious periods ; not in the youth of 
patriotism, but the maturity of guilt ; 
not in the age of Fabricius, but in 
that of Marius; and they have led, 
not to the establishment of liberty, 
but the riveting of the chains of des- 
potism. The transition is but too 
easy from the vehemence of demo- 
cratic ambition to the infamy of sel- 
fish indulgence; because the object 
of both is the same, the gratification 
of the passions of the individual, not 
the performance of his duties or his 
virtues, 

The real love of freedom is as 
distinct from the passion for demo- 
cratic power, as the virtuous attach- 
ment of marriage, which * peoples 
heaven,” is from the intemperate 
excesses of lust, which finds inmates 
for hell. The one may always be 
distinguished by eternal and never- 
failing symptoms from the other. 
The first is slow of growth, and cau- 
tious of running into excess; it pre- 
vails ~~ the brave, the steady, 
and the independent. It aims at 
nothing but practical improvement ; 
suggests nothing but the removal of 
experienced grievance; and shuns 
the very approach of violent and un- 
called for changes. It was by such 
slow growth, and continued amend- 
ments, that the British constitution 
gradually arose; and its durability 
and beneficence has been just in 
— to the caution by which 

nnovation was introduced, and the 
tenacity with which ancient custom 
was retained. It was by similar 
means, and the prevalence of the 
same spirit, that Rome emerged from 
the surrounding states, and carried 
the eagles of the republic to the 
remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. 

“ Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 
Hanc Remus et frater: Sic fortis Etruria 

crevit ; 

Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima 

Roma.” 





* Tacitus. 


+ Suetonius. 
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tinguished by totally different fea- 
tures; a8 opposite to the former as 
those of heaven from hell. It seeks 
to remedy no practical grievance, 
suggests no projects of real benefi- 
cence, disdains all adherence to an- 
cient institutions, plunges headlong 
into the most violent innovations, 
stirs up at once the most extrava- 
gant passions. It is shunned by the 
cautious, the prudent, and the virtu- 
ous, and vehemently adopted by the 
reckless, the ambitious, and the pro- 
fligate. Freedom, order, and religion, 
are the watchword of the former: 
licentiousness, change, and infidel- 
ity, the war-cry of the latter. The 
one prepares itself for the discharge 
of public, by the rigid performance 
of private duty; the other anticipates 
the overthrow of national authority, 
by the abandonment of individual 
restraint. The first strives to mode- 
rate the feelings, and is roused to 
resistance only by the presence of 
danger; the last incessantly stimu- 


lates the passions, and ultimately 
dissolves the bonds of society. The 
one seizes the first opportunity, when 


the object for which it contended is 
gained, to relapse into the privacy 
of domestic life ; the other is stimu- 
lated by every acquisition to fresh 
demands, and derives additional 
stre from every concession. 
The first produce the soldiers of 
Leonidas, the peasants of Morgar- 
ten, the barons of Runnymede; the 
last, the satellites of Cleon, the de- 
mons of Marius, the executioners of 
Robespierre. Centuries of content- 
ed rule and blessed existence suc- 
ceed the former: years of anarchy, 
followed by ages of servitude, are 
the punishment of the latter. 
Providence has provided for the 
extinction of this guilty principle in 
a community, as of unruly passions 
in the individual, by the excesses to 
which it inevitably leads its votaries. 
In Se eee the extraordinary 
fatuity with which, in all periods of 
revolutionary excitement, the popu- 
lar party are roused to additional 
demands by every acquisition which 
they make, and invariably require 
_ additions to the power of 
e people from the valence of 
the very suffering which has resulted 
from their first successes, we might 
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be led to conclude with Locke, that 
there are occasions where a nation 
may become insane, or with Lowth, 
that, in certain extremities of guilt, 
God blinds the world, in order that 
it may incur the punishment of its 
sins, if we did not perceive that 
such is the invariable symptom of 
the career of passion, whether in 
the individual or society, and that no 
special interposition of Providence 
is requisite, because the punishment 
of the guilty people is inevitably 
provided for in the consequences of 
their own intemperance. It is no 
doubt an extraordinary thing to see 
a people whose industry is failing, 
whose wealth is declining, whose 
poor are starving from the shock 
which democratic violence has given 
to their institutions and springs of 
industry, clamouring for an exten- 
sion of their powers, and blindly 
striving to augment the causes of 
their present suffering ; but it is not 
more extraordinary than to see the 
gamester, whose property is disap- 
pearing, doubling his stakes at ever 
throw; the; d, whose consti- 
tution is wasting from former in- 
temperance, augmenting his daily 
draught; or the sensualist, whose 
strength is exhausted by former ex- 
cesses, striving to reanimate his 
frame by unnatural excitation. All 
these effects in the individual, and 
in society, are produced by the same 
cause. It is the law of nature, that 
passion stimulates its votaries with 
every gratification to additional ex- 
cesses, and that its punishment, even 
in this world, is certainly and rapidly 
brought about, by the conmnaenaney 
— t it has most ardently desi- 
red. 

So rapid is the progress of demo- 
cratic ambition, when it is once fair- 
ly awakened in a nation, that it bears 
no proportion to the length of its 
existence, or the slow growth of its 
political frame. Liberty was in a 
few years extinguished in Rome by 
the passions awakened by Gracchus ; 
the subsequent age of suffering, 
through the civil wars of Sylla and 
Marius, of Cesar and Pompey, of Oc- 
taviusand Antony, was a vacillation of 


masters, not an era of freedom; the 

of the covenant in a few years 
brought the English people to the 
rule of Cromwell ; five years did not 
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elapse from the meeting of the States- 
General till the guillotine of Robes- 
pierre. As the spirit of democratic 
ambition is the most deadly and fa- 
tal poison which can be infused into 
the veins of a nation, so it is the one 
which soonest works itself out of the 
national frame ; wy J cannot exist 
under its baneful influence; to its 
fury may be applied the words in- 
tended for the epitaph of Robes- 
pierre : 

* Passant, ne pleure pas son sort ; 

Car si’il vivait tu serais mort.” 

The principle of democracy, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded so much 
as an original and ne evil, 
as a symptom of a frame disorganized, 
corrupted, and diseased, from other 
causes. It is but the application to 
political affairs of the unbridled li- 
cense of passion, the abandonment 
of duty, the disregard of religion in 
private life. The arrival of such an 
era in a free state, is signalized by 
the vehemence of popular strife, the 
turbulence of demagogues, the dis- 
solution of the bonds of government. 
It is marked in a despotic commu- 
nity by the dissolution of public 
manners, the selfishness of individual 
character, the infamy of sensual 
pleasure. These two extremes, like 
all other extremes, are nearly allied 
to each other, and occasionally meet. 
They both spring from the disregard 
of duty, the abandonment of God, 
the indulgence of passion ; both are 
equally ded against by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel; its sway can 
never be rejected without falling un- 
der the dominion of either the one 
or the other. Itis hard to say which 
is farthest removed from the sobriety 
of freedom, the dignity of duty, the 
sublimity of devotion. “ Charles IL,” 
says Chateaubriand, “ plunged re- 
publican England into the arms of 
women ;” and a similar transition 
from one — to another may be 
observed in all ages of vehement de- 
mocratic excitation. 

To those who coolly consider the 
condition of this country during the 
last thirty years, it cannot fail to oc- 
cur that these principles of corrup- 
tion and disorder have been making 

id progress amongst us, and that 
whether or not reform and anarchy, 
or freedom and happiness, are to 
prevail in future, just depends on 
the question, Whether the princi- 
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ples of virtue and religion, or of vice 
and infidelity,are predominant in the 
nation? If the former still retain 
their wonted sway over the hearts 
of a majority of our people; if the 
ancient firmness of the British cha- 
racter, the piety and virtue of the 
British peasantry, still survives in 
the better part of the nation, the 
present convulsion will sink into a 
calm, and the banner of England re- 
appear free and resplendent amid 
the sunshine of heaven. But if the 
contrary is the case—if infidelity has 
insinuated its poison into the influ- 
ential part of the community—if the 
indulgence of passion has superseded 
the discharge of duty, and the desire 
of power supplanted the control of 
reason, let us not hope, or pray, or 
wish for salvation. e have been 
weighed in the balance and found 
pegronee our empire is delivered 
to another people ; and as the merit- 
ed punishment for such flagrant in- 
gratitude and violation of duty, we 
are delivered over to the laceration 
of our own passions. 

“ Quos Deus vult perdere,” said 
the Romans, “ prior dementat.”’ The 
principle of this maxim, which every 
age has found to be true, is to be 
found in the fatal sway of passion 
and intemperate feeling which pre- 
vails among those who are approach- 
ing destruction. It is not that the 

mighty blinds those whom he has 
doomed to destruction, but that he 
has doomed to destruction those who 
are blinded by their passions, When 
once a people have thrown aside the 
restraint of virtue and religion, they 
find themselves precipitated into a — 
career, either of private indulgence 
or public contention, which leads 
inevitably to individual and general 
ruin. 

It is on the same principle that 
the truth is to be explained, which 
every man’s experience must have 
shewn to be of universal application, 
that those who are the most vehe- 
mentsupporters of democratic power 
in youth when in inferior, generally 
become the greatest tyrants when in 
maturer years they are exalted to 
superior stations. The reason is, 


that resistance to restraint is the ru- 
ling principle in both periods of life. 
When among the people, that prin- 
ciple operates by urging resistance 
to their superiors ; w 


en among the 
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rulers, by eg ge the control, 
and forgetting the interests of their 
inferiors. 

It is another consequence of the 
same principle, that the men who 
are most loud in their support of 
democratical principles, who are 
most strenuous in contending for the 
overthrow of their superiors, are 
those who are least able to subdue 
their own passions, and least indul- 

ent and beneficent in private life. 

very body has heard the observa- 
tion, that the democratic leaders are 
generally the severest landlords, the 
most tyrannical rulers, the least cha- 
ritable and humane of the commu- 
nity ; and surprise is often expressed 
that they should so soon forget. the 
poor, for whom they have made such 
loud professions. There is, however, 
in reality, nothing — about 
it: on the contrary, both effects are 
the result of the same cause, and 
flow from the indulgence of the same 
selfish passions. The principle which 
actuates them, is not love of the 
poor, or the desire of liberty, but 
individual ambition, and a desire to 
escape from control. They desire 
to rule others, because they are not 
able to rule themselves; they strive 
for emancipation from the rules of 
virtue, or the precepts of religion, 
because they feel that they impose 
a disagreeable restraint upon their 
passions and their vices. 

It is from the same cause that 
every age of civil dissension is des- 
tined to witness the unholy alliance 
between the passion for democracy 
and the principles of infidelity. The 
horrors of the first French Revolu- 
tion were ushered in by the scepti- 
cism of Voltaire and the dreams of 
Rousseau, which, flowing through 
the souls of the people, sapped the 
foundations alike of private virtue 
and public institutions. The second 
Revolution sprung from the irreli- 
gion,which, like a leprosy, still over- 
spreads the fair realms of France, and 
has rendered unavailing all the vir- 
tue which has been excited, and all 
the tears which have been shed. 

Astonishment is often expressed, 
that the French have not been able, 
after all they have suffered, to pro- 
cure a stable constitution, or the 
blessings of rational freedom for 
themselves; but the surprise must 
cease, when it is considered that 
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two-thirds of the educated youth of 
France are irreligious, and one-half 
of all the children in Paris bastards. 
From such polluted fountains the 
streams of genuine freedom can 
never flow; from them can issue 
only the fierce contests of democra- 
cy, or the unbridled license of cor- 
ruption. It is in very different prin- 
ciples, in the dominion of far nobler 
feelings, that the foundation of liber- 
ty must be laid; in the subjugation 
of passion by the influence of reli- 
gion, and the ascendant of reason by 
the performance of duty. In the 
outset of her struggle for freedom, 
France declared war against reli- 
gion; and she will never obtain it 
till she has been brought by suffer- 
ing, to admit the spirit, and obey the 
injunctions, of the rejected faith. 

Let us not wonder, therefore, that 
the vehemence of faction has fixed 
with such envenomed fury upon the 
British prelates, or, that the perform- 
ance of the noblest act which adorns 
the annals of the Church of England, 
has given rise to the most atrocious 
calumny which has disgraced the 
history of the nation. Why did the 
democratic party fix with such ran- 
cour upon the twenty-five least of- 
fensive of the two hundred peers 
who rejected the Reform Bill? Why 
was the storm of popular indignation 
turned entirely upon the spiritual, 
to the exclusion of the temporal ba- 
rons? Because the bishops were the 
guardians of the faith, which was the 
real enemy of the unbridled passions 
of the democratic party, and they 
flew wich unerring instinct to its de- 
struction. The demon perceived the 
angel which had chained, in the 
ranks which opposed him, and Satan 
knew the spear of Michael. Nomi- 
nally vented on the individuals who 
= their ambition, the fury 
of democracy was really directed 
against the faith which condemned 
their vices—against that unseen spi- 
rit which sways the human heart, 
and prepares the happiness of soci- 
ety by subjugating the passions of 
its members. 

While the passion of democracy 
has, ineve , been found leagued 
with infidelity, the spirit of freedom 
has as uniformly been found in close 
union with genuine devotion. It was 
in the profound religious feelings of 
the Roman people, that Cicero tra- 
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ced the cause of the majestic career 
of Roman victories—in the di 
of the gods under the emperors, that 
Tacitus foresaw the certain presage 
of their decline. The Spartan youth 
who died with Leonidas —the Theban 
_ who bled with Epaminondas, were 
animated by the same dignified spi- 
rit. The crucifixes of Switzerland, 
and the mountain chapels of Tyrol, 
oe meee a se “wes 
among the descendants 
of Tell and dhe ashdigis of Hofer. 
It was during the fervour of devo- 
tion, that the liberty of the United 
Provinces arose—the burghers of 
Haerlem cheerfully sacrificed their 
lives for their salvation; and from 
its support, that an inconsiderable 
province of Brabant rose victorious 
over the power of Spain and the In- 
dies. The soldiers of Bruce knelt 
before they engaged in the fight 
of Bannockburn ; and it was in the 
stern valour of the Puritans that a 
counterpoise was found for the des- 
potism of Charles, and the decay- 
He safeguards of feudal liberty. The 
fabric cemented by such hands, is of 
long endurance ; it speedily acquires 
consistency, and shelters for centu- 
ries an united, virtuous, and happy 
le. That which is reared by the 
spirit of infidelity andthe vehemence 
of passion, tears society in pieces 
during its terror, and leaves behind 
the wreck of nature, and a long ca- 
talogue of woes. 

It is for the same reason, that con- 
stitutions struck out at a heat, are 
never durable, and that those only 
survive the decay of time, which, 
like the oak, have slowly grown with 
the pr sof ages. The spirit of 
innovation, the passion for demo- 
cracy, has created the former; the 
spirit of freedom, the resistance to 
experienced suffering, has moulded 
the latter. The former have follow- 
ed the lurid flame of pare ambi- 
tion, and perished in the strife of de- 
mocratic passion; the latter have 
been a by the steady light of 
experience and reason, and survived 

themselves 
ormer have 


through ages, by — 
to their wants. The 
been allied to violence, intemper- 
es and pone fF — have run 

e destined course 0 passion. 
The latter have tnd founded on 
moderation, wisdom, and religion, 


of wise and 
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and shared in the undecaying youth 
of the human race. 

The same principle explains the 
uniform tendency of great manu- 
facturing towns, in all ages of the 
world, to democratical and turbulent 
principles. In these great hotbeds 
of corruption, where human beings 
are ‘congregated together in vast 
numbers—where vice spreads from 
the contagion of multitudes, and 
ete feeds upon profligacy of ha- 

it—where virtue is abashed by the 
effrontery of guilt, and vice is encou- 
raged by the facility of concealment 
—where ardent spirits inflame the 
mind, while they weaken the body, 
and licentious pleasure brutalizes 
the intellect, while it unchains the 
passions—democratical ambition has 
ever been predominant. These great 
receptacles of guilt have, in all ages, 
been turbulent and unruly, because 
they were formed of persons whose 
passions were ungovernable; but 
they have never led to permanent 
freedom, because they were never 
based on virtue and religion. The 
history of the democracies of Athens 
and Florence, of Ghent and Genoa, 
exhibits splendid passages and he- 
roic actions; but no uniform progress 
or permanent freedom. The mob in 
these communities often succeeded 
in overthrowing their superiors, but 
never in subduing themselves ; their 
annals exhibit the vehemence of 
party strife, and the bloody catastro- 
phes of popular insurrections, but 
never the uniform protection of all 
classes of the citizens, or the steady 
progress of universal freedom. Their 
rise was hailed by no grateful nations, 
their progress marked by no. expe- 
rienced blessings. Unlike the bene- 
ficent sun of Roman greatness, which 
shone only to improve, their blaze, 
like the dazzling glare of the meteor, 
* Rolled, blazed, destroyed, and was no 

more.” 

It is the confounding of these op- 
posite principles which makes the 
advances of democracy so perilous, 
and accounts for the large number 
ood men who, in all 
ages, have joined themselves to its 
ranks, and swelled the array of those 
who were destined to ruin their 
country. Democracy borrows the 
language of virtue—it speaks of jus- 
tice, and equality, and freedom—it 
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invokes heart-stirring names, and 
awakens ennobling recollections. In- 
numerable able and good men, like 
the virtuous part of the Reformers 
in these times, are misled by the ho- 
mage which vice has thus paid to vir- 
tue—they join the ranks of the wick- 
ed—they find themselves unable to 
moderate their excesses, and at last 
become the victims of the fatal al- 
liance they have formed. 

“IT see well, O Athenians,” said 
St Paul, “ that you spend your lives 
in seeing and hearing something 
new.” The desire for innovation— 
the contempt for whatever is ancient, 
or established, or venerable—the in- 
cessant craving for novelty and exci- 
tation, are the earliest symptoms of 
that corruption of public thought 
which leads first to the strife of civil 

alissension,and then to the dissolution 
of private manners. For n years 
past, this fatal ion has been in- 


cessantly spreading among us. This 


must have forced itself on the obser- 
vation of the most inconsiderate. In 
every department of life, this great 
change may be observed; but in none 
so much so as in the objects of study, 


and the subjects.of public interest. 
The old works, which contain the 
condensed wisdom and luminous 
research of ages, are neglected, and 
new productions incessantly brought 
forward to satisfy the craving of a 
vitiated taste. The poetry of Milton 
and Thomson, of Pope and Dryden, 
is almost unknown to the rising ge- 
neration ; and in its stead, the splen- 
did extravagance of Byron, or the 
bewitching license of Moore, is insi- 
nuated into every breast. The great 
historians of former times, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon, lie neglect- 
ed on the shelves of the booksellers, 
while the ephemeral trash of modern 
novels, ‘or the cursory sketches of 
galloping travellers, occupy the lei- 
sure of a voracious public. No one 
now goes back to the cautious wis- 
dom of Adam Smith, or the learned 
sagacity of Hume ; but in their stead 
the crude theories of Ricardo, and 
the rash paradoxes of M‘Culloch, 
have become the watchword of the 
whole liberal party in the state. The 
sorrows of Clementina are forgotten 
—and the genius of Richardson has 
yielded to the changing phantasma- 
goria of dissipated life, or the exclu- 
sive circles of aristocratic pride. Ne 
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great works intended to be durable, 
or destined to be immortal, are now 
composed ; but every thing is adapt- 
ed to the fleeting taste ofa caprici- 
ous generation. Even Sir Walter 
Scott himself, the rival of Shak- 
speare, whose gigantic mind soars 
above all surrounding talent, has con- 
tributed, by his prolific ability, to 
deprave the public taste. New no- 
vels, of heart-stirring interest, are 
now looked for as regularly as rolls 
for the breakfast table: and while 
his numerous imitators have failed 
in rivalling his transcendent genius, 
they have too faithfully kept up the 
pa for novelty, which his unri- 
valled powers created in the public 
mind. 

The extraordinary prevalence of 
magazines and reviews, and the im- 
measurable increase of the daily 
press, in this age of fleeting literary 
talent, is another proof of the rest- 
less and unsettled disposition which 
forms so striking a feature in the 
temper of the times. In many of 
these periodical works there is great 
talent to be found ; but it is chiefly 
directed to the gratification of the 
imagination, or the excitation of the 
passions, and seldom to the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding, or the im- 
provement of the heart. The moral 
essays of Addison—the dignified mo- 
rality of Johnson—the elegant dis- 
Foe tions of Mackenzie, would now 

d few readers. Stronger passions 
must be developed, more vehement 
language adopted, greater extrava- 
—_ pursued, if the attention of a 

ckle and inconstant public is to be 
arrested. ; 

But most of all is the intempe- 
rance, vehemence, and sophistry of 
the daily press, a proof of the levity 
and diseased state of the popular 
mind. In perusing the abominable 
mass of misrepresentation, falsehood, 
exaggeration, wickedness, and de- 
mon talent, which fills the pages of 
too many of the reforming and po- 
pular journals, it is impossible to 
wonder at the delusion which per- 
vades so large a portion of the na- 
tion, or to avoid the melancholy con- 
viction, that we are fast approaching 
a great national catastrophe, from 
the total extirpation of all religious, 
rational, or moral feeling in a great 
part of the people. On this subject 
we cannot do better than quote the 
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recent words of a well-known writer, 
who will not be suspected of lean- 
ing unduly to the conservative side, 
and whom we quote as an unwilling 
witness, not an authority. “ The peo- 
ple in power,” says Cobbett, “ at one 
and the same time ascribe the violent 
acts of the people to want of edu- 
cation, and to the reading of cheap 

ublications. The fable of the town 
in danger of being taken by an ene- 
my, tells us that, upon a consulta- 
tion amongst the tradesmen upon the 
best means of defending the town, 
the tanner said, ‘ If you have a mind 
to have the town well secured, take 
my word for it there is nothing like 
leather ;? and we now hear the pub- 
lishers of the London daily papers, 
whenever they hear of a riot or a 
fire, whenever they hear of a work- 
house-keeper or an overseer’s head 
being broken, or a tread-mill being 
demolished, burst out in indignant 
rage that the poor creatures that 
commit the violences cannot get a 
London broadsheet to read. Jud- 
ging from my own feelings, I should 
say that it is happy for the grinders 
and the starvers that the working 
rae do not get these sheets to 
read ; for the effect which the read- 
ing of them has upon me invariably 
is to fill me with revenge and with 
rage; and to such a degree, that, if 
I could be induced to set fire, the 
reading of these at once stupid and 
atrocious eeprom would urge 
me on to the act; and operating on 
me as the music of Timotheus did 
upon Alexander, I really am ready, 
sometimes, upon flinging down their 
mass of paragraphs, to seize a flam- 
beau, and rush out to burn up the 
whole of this infernal Wen, this col- 
lection of filth, moral as well as phy- 
sical, this poisoner of the mind, and 
destroyer of the bodies of the whole 
pc Aer ah but, above all things, this 
collection and amalgamation of li- 
terary conceit, corruption, and stu- 
pidity. 

“ Never looking at the true causes 
of the evil; brutal enough to believe 
that the people would have their 
minds changed, and be made as quiet 
as they were formerly, by being ge- 
neraliy what these stupid men call 
educated ; being brutal enough to 
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believe this, at the same time that 
they are making reports which shew 
that, where one working man could 
read and write formerly, twenty can 
now; being so stupid as this, but 
finding that the education, as they 
call it, does not tend to produce that 
submission which they teach, they 
have recourse to the last remedy 
known to the minds of such men; 
namely, to punishment in all its 
shapes, forms, and degrees of seve- 
rity.” * 

Such is the opinion which this de- 
clared republican, and author of so 
many useful tracts for the poor, en- 
tertains of the daily press, the exten- 
sion of which is held forth by the re- 
formers as the only remedy for the 
violence and brutality of the people. 
That this press has done an infinite 
deal of mischief, must be obvious to 
the meanest capacity. But it is fully 
as much an effect as a cause; it ori- 
ginates in a depraved and diseased 
state of the public mind, as much as 
it produces or increases it. Half a 
century ago, the false assertions, in- 
tensperate abuse, infidel sneers, and 
vehement passions, of a large part of 
the London press, would have dis- 
gusted the whole influential part of 
the nation, and its authors would 
speedily have sunk into obscurity 
and contempt. Now it is to be found 
in drawing-rooms as well as pot- 
houses, and is greedily perused by 
fair and high-bred eyes, as well as 
the victims of intemperance or the 
sirens of pleasure. 

The consequence of this unsettled 
state and change of temper in the 

ublic mind, have strongly appeared 
in the legislation of late years. The 
commerce, the currency of the coun- 
try, have felt the innovating tempest ; 
deep and desolating furrows have 
been left in the wealth, industry, and 
happiness of the people. From this 
has flowed the sudden changes in 
our commercial policy, which, what- 
ever may be thought of the abstract 
wisdom of their adoption, are now 
universally admitted to have been 
too precipitately embraced: from 
this has flowed the fatal suppression 
of the paper circulation, which has 
done more to augment the public 
distress than any similar measure 





* Cobbett, Nov. 26, 1841. 
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which ever was adopted by a legis- 
lature. From this has proceeded the 
violent adoption and authoritative 
imposition of Catholic emancipation 
—a measure which, however just 
when abstractly considered, is now 
admitted to have done violence to the 
feelings of a majority of the nation ; 
the benefits of which, though loudly 
promised, have never yet been ex- 
perienced; which has distracted a 
peaceful, without tranquillizing an 
agitated community; which has 
thrown the torch of civil discord into 
— without taking it out of Ire- 
land. 

Scotland has in a peculiar manner 
suffered from the whirlwind of inno- 
vation. It narrowly, and by unpre- 
cedented exertions, escaped the de- 
struction of its system of banking; 
from which had flowed the broad 
stream of Scottish prosperity, and the 
ruin of which would have brought 
with it that of one-half of all the in- 
dustrious poor in the country. They 
have been visited with changes in 
the administration of justice, greater 
than ever before, in so short a time, 
were inflicted on any people; and 
which experience has now demon- 
strated, like all other violent and 
sweeping changes, to have remedied 
few experienced evils, and intro- 
duced many unknown grievances. 
They have been compelled to adopt 
a system of jury trial in civil causes, 
totally unsuitable to the character, 
habits, and institutions of the nation, 
and which, besides inflicting severe 
injustice on individual fortunes, has 
totally dammed up and exterminated 
all that extensive class of legal ques- 
tions in which parole evidence is 
required. 

But all these evils, great as they 
are, and seriously as they have af- 
fected the institutions and prospe- 
rity of the country, are trifling in 
comparison to that which has arisen 
from the delusion and error on po- 
litical subjects, has been carried 
among that party who now, to our 
misfortune, are at the helm of affairs, 
and whose rashness has done so 
much, in so short a time, to aug- 
ment the rapid progress of national 
dissolution. 

“ I hope to see the time,” says 


Lord Brougham, “ when every poor 
man in the country will be able to 
read Bacon.” —* It would be much 
more to the purpose,” says Cobbett, 
“ if he could give every poor man in 
the country the means of eating ba- 
con.” Practical sagacity never gave 
a better reproof to theoretical and 
perilous delusion. To suppose that 
one-tenth of mankind, in any rank, 
are capable of either understanding 
or benefiting by Bacon, is absurd ; 
but to suppose that one-hundredth 
part of those in the lower ranks, 
chained by necessity to daily labour, 
can derive any benefit from the 
Novum Organum, is the — of 
infatuation. Let us hear republican 
Cobbett on the subject: “ The Lord 
Chancellor has an intention, it is 
said, of proposing the establishment 
of parish libraries, for the purpose 
of educating the working people. 
Only think of apartments for read- 
ing and lecturing in every parish. 
These men know no more of Eng- 
land than they do of the moon, and 
the lands in the moon. ‘ Labourers’ 
Institutes, with apartments for read- 
ing and lectures!’ It is madness, and 
not a hair short of it. To propose 
that sheep, and oxen, and horses, 
should be taught to fly, as birds do, 
would not be a bit more a sign of 
madness. It is the employers. that 
want to be educated: the landlords, 
parsons, and large farmers, require 
to be taught, that it is their true in- 
terest, in the end, to cause the work- 
ing people to live well, and to pos- 
sess the means of being well dress- 
ed.” * It may be added, that though 
the poor will derive no benefit what- 
ever, but probably nothing but mis- 
chief, from Labourers’ Institutes and 
reading-rooms, there is one book 
from whose perusal they can derive 
nothing but good, and which is as 
well,as Lord Brougham’s visions are 
ill, adapted to every capacity; but 
that is the last book, as was well 
observed by Professor Wilson, of 
which we hear any thing from the 
reformers. 

When such extraordinary delu- 
sions as these, that the time will 
come when every poor man can read 
Bacon, are seriously entertained, and 
gravely stated by men of acknow- 
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ledged ability, and in exalted situa- 
tions, it is not surprising that the 
nation should be torn in pieces by 
insane projects of innovation. In 
fact, if the prevailing errors in the 
democratical party are traced to 
their source, they will be found to 
originate chiefly in the prevalence 
of that very idea‘as to the intellec- 
tual powers of the lower orders, and 
the prodigious change which is to 
be wrought in them by the preva- 
lence of general education. If it be 
once conceded, that al] the labour- 
ers are capable, or can be rendered 
capable, of reading and comprehend- 
ing Bacon, nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that it is not only perfectly 
safe, but absolutely necessary, to 
invest them with a full share of po- 
litical powers. But if the reverse 
be proved to be the fact, equally by 
history and experience—if the great 
mass of the lower orders are inca- 
pable, from their avocations, of en- 
joying the leisure requisite for se- 
rious study, and, from their habits, 
of comprehending or taking an inte- 
rest in subjects of science—if know- 
ledge is to them an acquaintance 
with the “ broad sheets” of error, 
not the narrow page of truth and 
salvation—if, while nature has been 
prodigal to all of passion, she has 
been sparing to most of intellect 
—if the only subject on which no 
pains have been taken by the liberal 
party to instruct the people, is the 
only one in which all mankind feel 
an interest, and the only book which 
they have taken no steps to disse- 
minate, is that which alone contains 
what is really necessary for their 
temporal and eternal happiness— 
then it follows, that a more fatal and 
perilous doctrine than this never was 
propagated, or one more calculated 
to dissolve society into anarchy, and 
render the very name of education 
odious in the world. It follows, that to 
intrust political power to such hands, 
is to commit the fabric of society to 
the elements of disorder—to with- 
draw the people from useful indus- 
try, by precipitating them into hurt- 
ful ambition—and to flatter their pas- 
sions at the expense of their virtue 
and their happiness. 

But this is not the only subject 
on which the erroneous opinions of 
the liberal party are such as to ex- 
cite the astonishment of all the ra- 
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tional and well-info»med part of 
mankind. A celebrated leader of 
their school, in an evil hour, broached 
the incredible paradox, that the ab- 
sence of her landed proprietors did 
no mischief to Ireland; and imme- 
diately a thousand Whig voices, in 
every part of the empire, re-echoed 
the astounding fallacy. The Whig 
papers incessantly urged the salutary 
effects which would result from 
lowering the duty on spirits, and in 
an evil hour, the Duke of Welling- 
ton yielded to their suggestions. In 
rey to the convincing proofs 
of the fatal consequences of this 
measure, which the increasing de- 
pravity, appalling vices, and savage 
cruelty of the lower orders, in every 
part of the empire, afford; im oppo- 
sition to the records of all criminal 
courts, which begin and end with 
spirits,—they still maintain that that 
measure was beneficial. They stout- 
ly argued for twenty years, in the 
face of the general prosperity of 
England, with Poor Laws, and the 
unequalled misery of Ireland, with- 
out them, that no legal provision 
should be made for the indigent; 
and now they have as rapidly chan- 
ed their position, because their 
eader in political science has dis- 
covered his error. Their conduct 
reminds us of what is narrated in 
history of the conversion of the An- 
glo-Saxon kingdoms. “ The Prin- 
cess Edelgitha was converted to 
Christianity, and by her influence ef- 
fected the conversion of her Lord, 
and all the people were baptized 
with him. Soon after, they relapsed 
into their errors, and all the nation 
immediately resumed the practices 
of idolatry.” 

In considering the causes, in a 
philosophical point of view, of this 
extraordinary infatuation on political 
subjects of the liberal party in this 
country, their long exclusion from 
office is probably the most promi- 
nent. Having been for more than 
half a century, with the short exce 
tion of Mr Fox's administration in 
1783, and Lord Grey’s in 1807, in 
the ranks of opposition, they have 
been hardened into a compact ob- 
durate mass, who support each other 
with extraordinary tenacity, and, like 
the exiles from France, draw no 
light from the opinions of others, or 
passing events, “ Ils n’ont rien ap- 
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ris, ils n’ont rien oubliés,” is equal- 
Fy true of the one and the other. 

It is the nature of long exclusion 
from office, or misfortune of any 
sort, to make men adhere with invin- 
cible obstinacy to preconceived opi- 
nions, shut their eyes to the les- 
sons of wisdom and experience, and 
derive no light from the course of 
passing events. It is the effect of 
the same causes to make them cling 
closely together ; support each other 
in their follies, equally as their vir- 
tues, and adopt with blind idolatry 
whatever is put forth by the spiri- 
tual leaders of the party. On this 
principle, the ee of persecu- 
tion to extinguish religious heresy is 
founded ; and hence it is that error 
is nowhere adhered to with such 
tenacity, as by those who have suf- 
fered in any degree for their opi- 
nions, and regard themselves as 
martyrs to the cause of truth. This 
ptinciple is of universal application, 
and has been in operation from the 
beginning of the world; and it is 
in this reaction of thought against 
power, that the foundation is laid for 
the ultimate developement of truth, 
and the coercion of physical force 
by the sway of moral resolution. 

But though such are the ultimate ef- 
fects of this salutary principle in hu- 
man affairs, its immediate consequen- 
ces are often in the highest degree 
prejudicial, and productive of the 
most dreadful convulsions te society. 
The emigrant noblesse, by shutting 
their eyes to the lessons of experience 
and the course of events, imposed a 
government upon France which was 
unsuitable to the temper of the times, 
precipitated the reigning family from 
the throne, and produced the career 
of mob-government, popular sway, 
and universal suff . The Whigs 
of England, equally blinded by their 
sectarian spirit and long exclusion 
from government, have introduced 
measures which promise to be hard- 
ly less injurious in their conse- 
quences, and certainly are as much at 
variance with wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

Every person must have observed, 
in every part of the empire, how 
justly these observations are appli- 
cable to the Whig party for the last 
forty years. As a y, they are 
respectable for their abilities, and 
many of them highly estimable for 


their talents and their virtues. But 
there is throughout them, generally, 
a deplorable want of originality of 
thought, and a most extraordinary 
principle of subordination to the 
doctrines of their leaders. When 
you are acquainted with one or two 
of the influential men of the party, 
you can predicate with perfect cer- 
tainty their opinions on every sub- 
ject of philosophy, history, politics, 
or taste. None seem to think for 
themselves but a few leading cha- 
racters; and whatever they say is 
immediately adopted with implicit 
obedience and reverential awe by 
all their inferiors. They have con- 
trived to turn the current of human 
thought into confined and artificial 
channels. They take in nothing but 
Whig newspapers; read nothing but 
Whig reviews; study nothing but 
Whig publications; live with none 
but Whig society. There is to be 
found in them, generally, a most ex- 
traordinary uniformity and slavish- 
ness of opinion, accompanied by a 
degree of prejudice and tenacity to 
error, which would appear altoge- 
ther incredible in men of such ac- 
quirements as many of them are, did 
we not know by experience, that it 
is the uniform attendant. of opposi- 
tion to power in all ages and parts 
of the world. 

By constantly raising the war-cry 
of freedom, and as the doc- 
trines which were agreeable to the 
humbler classes of the people, in 
whom their princi litical sup- 
port is to be found, this party have 

dually acquired a very great in- 
uence over the middling and lower 
orders. During the war, from the 
excitation of national enthusiasm, 
and the influence of government in 
the disposal of its enormous expen- 
diture, this influence was not sen- 
sibly perceived ; but since the peace, 
it has been constantly and steadily 
on the increase, and has at length 
produced the social tempest by which 
we are now assailed. The conser- 
vative party were not aware of their 
danger. in fancied security 
on the laurels of Nelson and Wel- 
lington ; strong in the consciousness 
of the real justice and wisdom of 
their ciples ; regarding with sa- 
tisfi the growing magnitude, 
inereasing opulence, and augmenting 
splendour of the empire under their 
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lenient and moderate sway—they did. 


not perceive how extensively the 


delusion’ of error, the poison of in- 


fidelity;‘the ‘seeds of anarchy, had 
spreghyiaiseug the people. They 
were not aware that a great part 
ofthe British ‘youth, in all ranks, 
had adopted liberal principles; that 
the press, directing the fountains of 
human thought, had almost all espou- 
sed the liberal side ; and that in the 
midst of the glories and splendour 
arising from the triumph of conser- 
vative principles, the per arty; 
just because these glories and that 
splendour had crowned the efforts 
of their opponents, had graduall 
disseminated the delusions which 
were calculated to overthrow them. 
By incessant exertions at public 
meetings, in periodical journals, 
newspapers, and political publica- 
tions, by propagating the doctrines 
most agreeable to the immense class 
of readers whom general education 
was wakening into political activity, 
and by sedulously striving to instil 
their principles into the minds of 
youth, ever accessible to error 
when disguised under the splendid 
colouring of freedom and liberality, 
they have succeeded in poisoning 
the sources of knowledge, and pro- 
ducing a state of mind in the public 
which cannot, it is to be feared, be 
eradicated without an experience of 
the.suffering which such errors are 
calculated to produce, and of which 
we are beginning to feel the com- 
mencement. They have mingled not 
lifé, but death in the honied cup, and 
the nation is writhing under the 
poison, which it has received. 


“Cosi al ’egro fanciul’ porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soavelicor gli orsi del vaso 

Succhi amari, ingannato intanto ei bene 
Et dal’ inganno suo morte receve.” 


It is from the same cause that the 
alarming fact is to be accounted for, 
that a large proportion of the mid- 
dling orders of that important class, 
who, in 1793,were almost unanimous 
against the principles of revolution, 
are now become vehement support- 
ers of the Reform Bill. The reason 
is, that, at the former period, they 
were not infected with the torrent 
of error, delusion, and sophistry,with 
which, for the forty succeeding years, 
the Whigs have incessantly filled the 
public mind. The plain good sense 
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of Englishmen was not then under- 
mined:by the “ fanaticism of French 
infidelity,” as Carnot finely. called.it; 
nor was the firmness of English pa- 
triotism overborne. by the extrava- 


ce of an ambitious position. 
hey had not then learned te bel irre- 
ligion under the cloak of liberality— 
licentiousness under that of liberty— 
or paradox under that of eg « . 
It is the incessant efforts of the hig 
party, since they were excluded from 
office, to pervert the public mind, 
coupled with the attractive garb of 
liberality and freedom which they 
wore, which has gone so far to shake 
the pillars of national security, and 
prepared the way for public convul« 
sion, by the unhinging of private 
opinion. ‘The Tories have much to 
answer for, in not having sooner 
made exertions to stem this devast- 
ating torrent; but the truth is, they 
were not aware of their danger, and 
reposed in fancied security on the 
edge of an abyss, which was silently 
preparing to engulf them. They.did 
not recollect, that there is no barrier 
so great—no power so overwhelm- 
ing—that is not, in the end, over« 
come by the incessant application of 
an inconsiderable force—that towers 
which withstood the shock of war, 
yield to the mouldering hand of ve- 
etation—and that mountain barriers, 
impassible to -human strength, ‘are 
worn through by the ceaseless flow 
of water. 

We do not accuse the leaders of 
Whig thought of intentional error, 
or a wish to injure the cause of hu- 
manity. We are convinced they act- 
ed on principles the very reverse; 
and we have no doubt, as human na- 
ture is every where the same, that, 
in similar circumstances, we should 
be as much warped by error, and 
mystified by prejudice, as they have 
been. What we assert is, that cir- 
cumstances have produced an utter 
perversion of mind, and blindness to 
truth, in almost the whole of their 
body : that, following the principle 
of opposition, even in speculative 
thought, they have studied, not with 
the design of discovering truth, but 
of discovering arguments against 
their opponents, and adopted error, 
not because it was supported by rea- 
son, or justified by experience, but 
because their antagonists had stum- 
bled upon truth. This principle af- 
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fords a key to their grand errors on 
all subjects. The Tories supported 
the war, therefore the Whigs oppo- 
sed it; the Tories based their autho- 
rity on the influence of religion, 
therefore the Whigs covertly, but 
incessantly, turned it into ridicule ; 
the Tories encouraged the colonies of 
the empire, therefore the Whigs 
strove, the moment they got into 
power, to depress them ; the Tories 
supported the allies of England, and 
endeavoured to weaken their ene- 
mies, therefore the Whigs endea- 
voured to injure their allies and be- 
nefit their enemies; the Tories sup- 
ported the British against the foreign 
cultivator, therefore the Whigs are 
preparing to sacrifice him to his 
rival; the Tories had augmented the 
duties on spirits, to check the con- 
sumption of that ruinous article, 
therefore the Whigs earnestly advo- 
cated their reduction, and deluged 
the country with crime in conse- 
quence ; the Tories had maintained 
inviolate the national faith, therefore 
the first measure of the Whigs was 
to violate it; the Tories laboured 
assiduously to uphold the consti- 
tution, therefore the Whigs signal- 
ized their first accession to power 
by an attempt to overthrow it. Such 
conduct would appear incredible, on 
the ordinary principles of human 
conduct, but it is easily accounted 
for, when we recollect that the Pro- 
testants stood up at prayer, because 
the Catholics had knelt, and destroy- 
ed the cathedrals, because they had 
erected them. 

The sudden and perilous exten- 
sion of education to the lower orders 
of the people, at the very time that 
these ous and innovating prin- 
ciples were incessantly inculcated 
by the popular party, and the vast 
increase of our manufacturing towns, 
at the same period, have both con- 
tributed to * ment the same yo 

opensity. The one augmented the 
rm ase by which the poison of in- 
fidelity and the delusions of error 
reached the lower orders, while the 
latter increased immensely the in- 
flammable and corrupted mass into 
which they were to be poured. There 
are twenty of the poor who can now 
read, for one who could do so for- 
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merly ; ard all of the manufacturing 
towns of Britain have added fifty, 
many one hundred per cent, to 
their —s during the last ten 
years. ese changes co-existing m 
the lower classes of , With the 
warp towards error which the Whig 
ty had acquired during the revo- 
utionary contest, have combined to 
produce the present e 
and anomalous state of public 
thought. When the vast and de- 
mocratical bodies in the man 
ring towns were wakened into 
tical life, and had their 
turned by the power of raedlig into 
the arena of domestic strife, the 
newspapers soon discovered that 
their principal circulation was to be 
looked for in these great emporiums 
of the passions; and that nothing 
was so acceptable to them as inces~ 
sant abuse of their superiors. “ Eges- 
tas cupida novarum rerum,”* speed- 
ily asserted its fatal ascendency 
in the commonwealth; every thing 
which was sacred or venerable, sanc- 
tified by usage, or recommended by 
experience, speedily became the ob- 
ject of attack to the shafts of ridi- 
cule and the artillery of sophistry ; 
and political ambition, anxious to 
triumph by such instruments, soon 
discovered that no method could be 
relied on for success, but extraya- 
gance in the same inflammatory prin- 
ciples, and increase in the same po- 
pular flattery. Hence the fatal ra- 
pidity with which revolutionary prin- 
ciples have spread of late years ; the 
utter perversion of thought in a large 
portion of the people on all political 
subjects; the abhorrence to every 
thing established ; the on for in- 
novation, and the universal growth 
of irreligious principle, and moral 
depravity, in the population of all the 
great cities of the empire. 

As long as these principles were 
confined only to speculative men, 
the teachers of youth, or the popu- 
lar leaders, they did no im 
mischief, and were instrumental only 
in preparing the downfall of establish- 
ed institutions, by sapping the foun- 
dations in general o sag 4 on which 
they rested; but when they began 
to Be carried into effect by legisla- 
tion, they have invariably produced, 
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vi] ofittns Fach: successive, accession . 
“of 0. power, accord- 


or threatened, the most disastrous 


the Whig y t 

ingly, for the Test half century, has 
, been. marked by the immediate com- 
mencement of some perilous mea- 
sure, and the nation on every 
such. on narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck from their enormous inno- 
yations. Mr Fox, in 1783, instantl 
ed his India Bill, which, if it 

Pad not been defeated by the firm- 
ness of the ape brs Peers, wenld, 
by. ves e whole patronage o 
Tadia rag hands of the tein, 
have long ago subverted the ba- 
lance of the constitution, and de- 
stroyed the liberties of the people 
by the influence of Eastern corrup- 
tion. No sooner were they installed 
in power, in 1807, than they set about 
forcing Catholic emancipation at 
once on the sovereign and the peo- 
ple—a measure which has wellnigh 
overthrown the equipoise of the con- 
stitution, even at a subsequent pe- 
riod, and which, if persisted in at 
that time, would unquestionably have 
led toa civil convulsion. No sooner 


had they got possession of the reins 


in 1830, they set on foot mea- 
sures. of finance which threatened 
to the great commercial and co- 
mial interests of the empire; and, 
when defeated in that, united all their 
t to subvert the ancient con- 
stitution of the empire. 
But it is in the very magnitude of 
e changes, and the vital interests 
they every where affect, thatthe 
against their ultimate 


, security 
_ success is to be found. All the great 


~s 


interests of the empire—our 1- 
ture, our co. 28, our shipping, our 
commerce, are threatened by these 
ous innovations. Nothing but the 
way in which, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they have Jeluged the country 
wi stical principles, could 
have enabled the authors of these 
8 to remain a week at the 

head of affairs: they are borne for- 
ward merely on the stream of error 


‘and passion which they originally 
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formed, and have now urged into a 
torrent... But.the, practical, effect of 
these ruinous innovations must, in 
the end, open men’s ‘eyes to the de- 
lusion on. which they are founded, 
and convince those whose. under- 
standings have become so warped as 
to be inaccessible to every other spe- 
cies of persuasion. Already every 
branch of industry—every man who 
lives by his labour in the country, is 
suffering from their innovations, If 
fatal measures can be retarded a 
little longer, the tide must set in the 
other direction. 

Still F sagen hope is to be derived 
from the reaction of genius.,and 
wisdom, against violence and ipno- 
rance, which is now so. powerfully 
taking place, and promises soon to 
purify the streams of thought of all 
the dross and poison with which 
they have so long been polluted. It 
is this under current perpetually 
flowing, which corrects the errors of 

revailing institutions, and ultimate- 
y comes to influence the measures 
of government, by swaying the opi- 
nions of those who direct. it, .Al- 
ready the talents of the conservative 
party have been splendidly drawn 
orth; already have the. youth’ of 
land flocked to the side.of truth 
at both universities, and the cause 
of order triumphed in. every. field 
where it has been brought to. com- 
bat the practise of misrule, Inthe 
solitude of thought, the drops of 
enius are beginning to fall from 
eir crystal cells, and the fountains 
of eloquence to pour. forth 
mighty streams which, unlocked in 
a moment of peril and alarm, are 
Caatined to vy y and improve man- 
rough every succeeding age. 
Tt is in a pe Fis of the 
healing powers of Nature, that men, 
in arduous times, are best. fitted, to 
discharge their social duties; and 
the sufferings are not to be regretted 
which awaken men to noble. feel- 
ings, and amidst the passions which 
distract, point to the wisdom which 
y governs the world. 
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cHPrEeb 'LetreRs ‘rront A ROMAN CaTHOLic’ CLERGYMAN REstbtnG 1x 


tor 2o7a # 


“How we came into possession of 
the followin rtant documents 
we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to say, further than that, in opt 
them to the world, we are guilty o 
no breach of private confidence. 

They contain disclosures respect- 
ing the views of the Roman Catholic 

arty in Ireland, which will not come 

y surprise upon the readers of this 

journal, as they are in accordance 
with all our previous anticipations. 
We required them not for the con- 
firmation of our opinions. But there 
are many to whom they must be of 
use. Facts are stubborn things,— 
and often bring home conviction to 
minds that would have been inacces- 
sible to ment. 

The reader will smile at the serious 
earnestness with which this popish 
writer es in favour of the notion, 
that, because events have strangely 
combined for the temporary exalta- 
tion of his cause, that cause is there- 
fore under the guidance of a special 

rovidence. The induction is far too 

imited to warrant the conclusion that 
he draws ;—but it is ie onbagy as 
ey the deep sincerity as well 
as the enthusiasm of his persuasions. 
The’ time will come when we shall 
bé able, by tracing events a little 
farther, to reverse the inference, and 
to show how all things, even the most 


sppaneny adverse, work together 
for good, and how true religion shall 
have béen benefited by the tempo- 
rary @xaltation of its enemies. Mean- 
while, it is well to be instructed by 
these enemies in their own =. 
and to be distinctly forewarned by 
them upon what it is they calculate 
for a, accomplishment of their gi- 

C projects, 
Be When the writer speaks of ae = 

, we may give the most implicit 
ot it to his  Aorebeig Nat 80, 
when he speaks of the Established 
‘Gburch. ‘Eithough there is much 


_ “TRECAND, ‘TO A FRIEND IN ROWE,” (°°! © 


J f 1 visit: 
truth in what hé' say ‘Feapeetl pecting her 
present frat et, wel y 
speaking, her defi¢iencies are’ éxag- 
gerated, and the errors thataré ¢om- 
mitted in the disposal of her’ patron- 
age, are noticed with ‘too mich ¢en- 
soriousness and too little diserimina- 
tion. Nevertheless, we have ‘not 
thought it right to withhold such ani- 
madversions from the public: A man’s 
enemy is often his best looking- 

It is better to see our faults 

a medium by which they are extra- 
vagantly magnified, than not to gee 
them at all, "We may then be'enabled 
to realize the poet’s ‘wish, ” 


“ Oh, wad kind Heaven the giftie giesus 
To see ourselves as others see us, ) ; 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

An foolish notion,” 


and the very malice that exults in our 
anticipated destruction may ‘prove 
like the noise of the rattlesnake, the 
warning that apprizes us of our @an- 
er. ‘ 
It was, of course, with no stich 
view the following letters were writ- 
ten ;—but it is with no’ other they 
are now submitted ‘to tle redder. 
They furnish food for much’ teflec- 
tion. They prove the exceédingly 
unsound foundation of our ‘p t 
policy. They evince the watchful 


wiliness of our adversaries; anidour 
own supineness and « tifat 

They show how much moré 

ee ” i nen oy 
should have conferred By’ ptu- 
dence or by wisdom. ° Ina ‘word, 
our folly is now so apparent, aiid’our 
danger so imminent, that if we fail 
to profit by this last and’ midst’ stri- 
king exhortation to take heed, ‘fur- 
nished as it were by the at of 
the preted: Bn has °p- 
ped unawares its sheath, ‘mi- 
racles would fail to rouse us,—* we 


would not be convinced even thotigh 
one rose from the dead!” , 


Letrer I. 


My Dear Frienp, 
You are naturally desirous to know 
how matters go on in Ireland; Imean, 
only matters which 
ought to interest you— 
those which concern our hitherto af- 


flicted religion—the true Church of 
God in the Wilderness, Truly, m 
friend, deep is the joy with which 
inform you that no’ can at 

sent be more p 


rous. Upon the 
Continent, you tell me, all is gloom 
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and A mat every thing seems. 


unsettlement and change. . 


Here, also, ‘changes appear at hand, 
but‘ ¢hianges whieh -will be for the 
s‘whieh I cannot but 
edy forerunners of 
thé re-establis t of our Holy 
Church in thiscountry. Itis, there- 
fore, some consolation to know, that, 
‘you should be driven from home 
by the approaching continental trou- 
bles, there is every reason to believe 
that Ireland will be speedily in a con- 
dition to merit even a higher distinc- 
tion than that of the “ Island of 
Saints,” by affording a hospitable 
m to the persecuted orthodoxy 
of Catholic ror 
I know you will be anxious to learn 
the grounds upon which I thus con- 
fidently predict “ a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished.” They are 
many and various—some of them 
meof them slender—some 
sing from design—some for which 
we are indebted to accident—some 
precéeding from the folly, I would 
the infatuation, of our enemies ; 
e from the unwary ignorance of 
our friends; but, ali conspiring to 
the same end, with an unity of pur- 
p86 sO ‘curiously perfect, that I 
ald deem it impiety net to ascribe 
‘whole to the gui aes of . gra- 
clously superintendi rovidence. 
Yes, m friend, the God of our fa- 
thiers still watches over the affairs of 
our ‘Church, and will visit his afflict- 
ed children here with a speedy and 
@ffecttial deliverance. We have suf- 
féred Jong under the tyranny of the 
enémies of all righteousness. Our 
p hon era long been polluted by 
' owed footsteps of the Sax- 
on and thé stranger. The time is not 
far distant when we shall cast off the 
Yoke, and exhibit to convulsed and 
ies Europe the glorious specta- 
sle of a country combining the bless- 
ing of true belief with the posses- 
‘pion ‘of national and legislative inde- 
pendenée. But you are, I know, im- 
patient for my reasons for all these 
confident predictions. Youshall have 
them —listen—“ in ordine cuncta 
docebo.” 
You ‘are-aware-of the circumstan- 
ces which led, in 1829, to the passi 
Bh tee ee bill. It was carri 


who had always been our 
stent’ ‘and determined enemies. 
"F Cotifeds that; at that period, I was 


‘ - 
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alarmed by the violence of our agi- 
tators.in this country. 1t was,seex- 
treme, and, as. it appeared to me,,s0 
injudicious, that 1 feared it would 
have disgusted our friends, and fur 
nished Government with an excuse 
for coercive measures that might 
have interminably protracted, the 
hour of civil freedom. But I, was 
soon to be agreeably deceived, and 
made to feel, by joyful experience, 
that, when God is for us, not even 
our own folly can counteract his wise 
decrees. The Duke of Wellington, 
who acceded to office with a secret 
determination to carry our question, 
made that very violence an excuse 
for appearing to be frightened into 
concessions, for which he would nat 
suffer us to be indebted to his sense 
of justice. You know the very little. 
interest which I took in what was 
called “ the great question of Eman- 
cipation.” You also know my,rea- 
sons for my coldness upon that sub- 
ject. I feared it might lead to a de- 
fection from our holy faith; and civil 
liberty would have been dearly pur- 
chased, if the necessary consequence 
was an abandonment of .true re- 
ligion. If, therefore, a Protestant 
Parliament had openly and gene- 
rously thrown wide its gates to. the 
outcast Irish Catholics, and,,in,tbe 
true hes of enlightened liberality, 
invited them to enter, I feared that 
the proverbial warm-heartedness, of 
my countrymen might have thrown 
them off their guard, and, in the ar- 
dour of their unsuspecting gratitude, 
exposed them to heretical contami-+ 
nation. But, see how the course, of 
events was actually ordered, and 
adore the wisdom of a superintend- 
ing Providence ! That which was de- 
nied to justice and to policy, was 
yielded to fear! That which was re- 
fused, when concession would. haye 
been gracious by being unconstraia- 
ed, was granted when the proposed 
measure of liberality was thankless 
because extorted! Then, those ¢ivil 
immunities, which, I was apprehen- 
sive, would have dissolved our party, 
were conferred upon them under cir- 
cumstances by which our party.was 
still kept together. They were made 
to feel that the privileges which they 
acquired were the reward of political 
violence, They learned the’ seeret 
of their own strength—the, impext- 


‘ance of their own union; aud they 
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aré, ‘accordingly, now that they are 
invested with all the'privileges of the 
state,’ ds cor id’ as’ resolute for 
thé accomplishment of those ulterior 
objécts ‘to which you and I so ar- 
dently ‘look forward, as ever they 
were, in the day of their disabilities, 
for the attainment of Emancipation. 
But, you will ask me, was the iron 
Duke, a8 he is called, really frighten- 
ed by the Catholic Association ? No 
more than Iwas. There was not a 
man in England who knew better the 
stuff of which they were made. There 
was not a man in Europe who would 
have been less likely to quail, if there 
was any real danger. But the Duke, 
some how or other, began to consi- 
derthat the measure of Emancipation 
was a wise one. Of religion, I be- 
lievé no one accuses him of carin 
very mtich. And the arguments o 
Burke; and Fox, and Grattan, who 
advocated the measure when it really 
might have produced what they 
would’ have considered salutary ef- 
fects, began to impinge upon the re- 
tina of the Duke’s mental vision, at 
a time when circumstances had ailto- 


ppd altered the state of the ques- 
m, and when the most sanguine of 
its enlightened advocates would have 


acknowl d that the benefits to be 
expected from it were doubtful. The 
Duke’s character as a warrior was 
completé. His exploits placed him 
at the lead of the chivalry of Europe. 
He ‘was ambitious of the character of 
a Statesman; and supposed that he 
could not exhibit either his power or 
his wisdom in this new character 
more decidedly, than by carrying a 
measure which baffled the ability of 
the greatest senators that ever were 
at the Head of an English administra- 
tion.. ' He wished to eclipse Pitt and 
Fox and Canning, as completely as 
he'‘had conquered’ Bonaparte. To 
this I attribute his conduct. He was 
not frightened by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation into the surrender of their 
civil —but he would not 
suffer their violence to divert him 
from the settled pu of confer- 
ring their ‘civil privileges upon them. 
Tt/-wais ‘aigrand thing to say he was 
‘afraid: of ‘civil war.’ It-had its effeet 

on fools and dotards; and furnish- 


‘edt hint with’ a pretext for doing that 


few Rees tyme had there been the 
Teta ge his apprehension, he 
would have eut off his right hand 
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sooner. than have r 


ecommended.--, 

But, does ‘not ali this only, shaw, that,,. 
events have:-been overru edvby; P ‘O- 
pr oan org mma been, me 
ced by the folly of jour agitaters, an 
the infatuation of peeps a meh» 
no wisdom or fo ign on: OU, part, 
could have rendered probable, May 
the same Almighty Power, still, con- , 
tinue to preside over our affairs, and. 
may we, with humble gratitude, learn. . 
to estimate the value of his. divine 
protection ! vil ted 

I have now, I trust, shewa how the 
measure which it was apprehe 
would have ruined us as a sect, and 
weakened us as a party, was.grt 
in a manner and under circumstan- 
ces which increased and consolida- 
ted our. political and_ religious im; 
—— If it found us. strong, it 

as made us stronger. But that, 

not all, or even half. Whilst it pro- 
moted union and confidence among. 
us, it has caused divisions, and car- 
ried dismay, among our adversaries, 
This I shall now proceed to explain, 


to you. odd yea 
The Duke of Wellington and, Mr. 
Peel were, Fae know, regarded as 
the heads of the Tory party... The 
were distinguished, during. thet 
whole political lives, by hostility to. 
our claims. They both went out.of 
office when Mr Canning . became. 
premier, because they. would not 
act under a prime minister who was 
a powerful and determined advocate 
of Emancipation, although Mr,Can- 
ning had pledged. himself, .not.40 
make that measure. a cabinet ques. 
tion, and would have left hist cole 


leagues free and unshackled to 
= or support. it as they pega 
ell, they contrived .te.cripple g 
embarrass him during, the, short 
lived period of his. power, an 
the end, broke his‘heart... “That 
liant declaimer may be said, Ji 
to have fallen a victim to their, hos 
tility and his ownambition, He was 
succeeded by a soaking. whe was 
as amiable as.a-man ashe proy 
imbecile as ‘a Minister.;. a frie 
also, to our claims ;_but. fr ' 
very circumstance altogeth 
capable of accomplishi 
Goderieh remained in p 
bdndoges:Baprdt-piemes Bier abe 
indage. . But, it pleased 
ruleth on high {se.to -order,;things 
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here: below, ‘that what we never 
could have obtained from our friends, 
weottained- from our énemies. 
Twere'is‘an old proverb which says 
that “tio enemy can match a friend.” 
‘our adversaries were doomed 

’ prove; while for us was reserved 
led ene of its con- 
verse, ni , that no friend can 
wmiateh’°an enemy. The Duke of 
Wellington came into power with 
thé loud acclaim of the Protestant 
y, who regarded him as a leader 
whom their intolerance should 
be-rendered as triumphant in the 
cabinet as the arms of England were 
inthe field. But how little did they 
know what awaited them! And, 
truly, I may also add, how little did 
he know what awaited him! Ina 
word, he deceived their hopes,—he 
abused their confidence. Their own 
chosen champion defeated the in- 
tolerants;—and the same act which 
wrecked his party, and ruined him- 
self, struck the chains off the hands 
of the liberated millions of Catholic 
reland! Yes, our emancipation 


would have been but half accom- 
if it had been brought about 
y the Whigs. The Tory, or con- 


ve , as they are called, 
‘would still have existed in their un- 
broken strength, and have been able 
to the most serious obstacles 
to these ulterior views, with refer- 
ence to which alone faithful be- 
lievers' have ever looked with any 
of earnestness to the re- 

moval of civil disabilities. But when 
the same act which consummated 
our political hopes, annihilated, or 
almost annihilated, the faction which 
could alone effectually contend 
one our pious endeavours 
the re-establishment of our an- 
cient ascendency ; when our exalta- 
tion was not. more sudden or com- 
plete, than their humiliation was un- 
expected: and disastrous, how. is it 
possible to refuse our assent to the 
conviction, that the same power 
which led the Israelites through the 
sae iepatateaianate ek an 
while. Pramas emcee 
awaited their oppressors, was visi- 
ble in the great deliverance which 
Was now ———e to ae pene 
Seeetenn tblchivesvisied apes 
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The Duke betwayed his party; and 
nothing less should: be expected by 
him than that his party should have 
deserted him. And yet, I think, if he 
apprehended that, to the extent that 
it has actually taken place, even his 
iron nerves would have shrunk from 
the consequences. He hoped, per- 
haps, that, after a season, the resent- 
ment of his old followers would have 
— away; that they would have 
iad reason to acknowledge the ridi- 
culous nature of the apprehensions 
which they entertained of popish 
influence ; or, if any such apprehén- 
sion tn likely to be realized, 
that they would have been rallied 
under his standard by a sense of com- 
mon danger. But he reckoned with- 
out his host. The Tories, to do them 
ae, were goaeiy rom “i their 
abhorrence o y, (as the poor 
deluded per ses wont to call 
true religion,) and were stung by 
the Duke’s treachery to a degree of 
madness which rendered them reck- 
less of every consideration but that 
of revenge. To hurl him from power 
seemed now the summit of their am- 
bition, without any regard to ulterior 
consequences. e vindictive crea- 
tures resembled the insects of whom 
the poet has said, “ ponunt in yul- 
nere vitas.”’ They succeeded in their 
object. The Duke was compelled.to 
resign: and the consequence was, the 
promotion of an exclusively, Whig 
administration. Lord Grey, whe 
assumed the reins of power, felt 
himself without that customary sup- 
port without which, as the conatitu- 
tion at present stands, the affairs of 
government cannot be carried on; 
and, although a most haughty aris- 
tocrat, and pledged by a declaration 
that he would “ stand by his order,” 
has been compelled, no doubt most 
unwillingly, to court popular s 
2 proposing a measure of legis- 
ative reform, the most aneneng and 
radical that ever was enterta bya 
British Parliament. Oh! my friend, 
how delightful is it to see the differ- 
ent parties in the heretical State all 
pursuing courses so directly fayour- 
able to the very cause to which any 
of them would least desire to be sub- 
servient! Their hostility to our 
Holy Church has not been neutral- 
ized merely by their: insane divi- 
sions ;—it has been rendered fatal to 
themselves. Should the meditated 
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reform. take -effect; how cau the mo- 
netchy’ stand ?-and with the mo- 
natehy must go the Church of Eng- 
land.—And be, in truth; are the re- 
formers?» None other than the in- 
tolerants, whose hatred of the Duke 
for what they called his base deser- 
tion of them in bringing in the Ca- 
tholic:bill, caused them to help the 
Whigs to the ion of power; 
which sooner than relinquish, these 
children of sordid emolument and 
sedition are prepared to plunge the 
country into civil war. 

The interest which this great ques- 
tion excites at the present moment 
is- not to be described. The Ki 
has been induced to declare himsel. 
in favour of reform; and this has 
made even the loyalty of England 
take part with those who, under 
other circumstances, would be de- 
nounced as public enemies. The 
name of royalty has on this occasion 

made use of for the purpose of 
undermining the throne; as the name 
of religion been used on other 
occasions for the purpose of over- 
turning the altar ! 
These a arrangements, 
(for such they assuredly are) will 
become the more manifest when it 
is considered, that not only if Can- 
ning had remained in power, eman- 


aon would not have been grant- 
bat, had he not-died, reform could 
not/have taken place. His removal 
from office was not more necessary 
for the one purpose, than his removal 
from: existence was for the other. 
wand for both, God bless them, we 
are indebted to the precious Tories! 
Had Canning lived, the very Whi 
who are now endeavouring to re 
office by means of reform, (surely 
they have been visited with “ a strong 
delusion” by which they have been 
made “tobelievea lie,” ) wouLD HAVE 
COME WITH POWER PLEDGED AGAINST 


of more coming events which are to 
herald the ‘re-establishment of true 
religion. The have now at- 
tained office, but it is morally certain 
that they cannot retain it one hour 


Lerrter II. 


ivib Miensahés Pareny, : 
01 ¥ou are now instracted respect- 
ing shove external arrangements, a8 1 
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after the floodgates of demec i 
have been opened, upon’ the mont, 
tution. Whoever may succeed them, 
will be the creatures of the meb, ead 
must conformin all things to the au 
preme will and -pleasure!of what is 
in mockery termed the majesty, of; 
the people. In a word, Old. 

the mother and the protectrix..o 
heresies, will have come te ap end, 
—and new England, reformed Eng- 
land, will commence a eareer of re~ 
volution and anarchy, which, if any 
human penalties could atone for in» 
expiable offences, would serve a8.a 
poaplation for a ilt rhe damn- 
able apostasy, an ¢ perse- 
cution of the Church of God, with 
which the Inquisition itself might be 
satisfied. 

These, my friend, aré a few.of 
“the signs of the times” in this coum. 
try. Upon the continent I am com, 
pelled to believe that things wear a 
different aspect. But, bec 
You may rest assured that if we are 
enabled, by the divine assietance, t0 
accomplish the objects upon which 
our hearts are set, the. Catholic 


: 


if 
eed 


y 
sgn anh heih-atinee tout 
e, an 
aiuued inst her; but faith: 
be dead in us if we abandon: 
belies that she is still under His 


4 


che ri 


which 
against his rel 


contribute more direetly 


. to 
more 
effectually to its establishment, than 
any plans of merely human contzi- 


vance. From what has been already 
said, I think the truth is 
evident;—it will be more so when 
you are more larly instructed 
in the inte condition of Treland. 
Fer the present, farewell. t K 
“Fe , Ke 


dad . ths HID joa #89 
inth country, by which serious-eb- 
stacles to its extension and establish - 
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ment have been removed. You have 
seen that,it was redeemed-from a 
state of bondage; and that in sucha 
See leis has been alvenay 
done for it only opens a yista to what 
may, yet, be. expected. Catholic 
emancipation, instead of a final set- 
tlement, was but. the foundation for 
new, claims, and the earnest of new 
concessions, which shall, please God, 
only terminate in the triumphant 
establishment of our religion in all 
the. plenitude of its ancient glory. 
Theevents that I have already sketch- 
ed may shew you that my expecta- 
tions are not altogether visionary ; 
still less will they be so considered 
when we come to view the internal 
arrangements, which will, I trust, be 
perceived to be the exact counter- 
parts of what have been described, 
and that the former do not more com- 
pletely afford facilities for the attain- 
ment of that ecclesiastical aggran- 
dizement which is in prospect, than 
the latter enable our Church to pro- 
fit by them. 

In. the first place, hold it in mind, 
that the government of this Protes- 
tant empire bears almost the whole 
eapense of the maintenance and edu- 

of our candidates for holy or- 
ders. Just imagine how a proposition 
of that kind, on the part of heretics, 
would be received at Rome, and you 
will. have some idea of the stuff that 
our “liberality” is made of! But do 
not, I pray you, abuse a term, which, 
in this instance at least, is of such 
immense importance to the interests 
of true religion. The college of May- 
nooth, where our young men are 
educated, is a purely eleemosynary 
institution, It is supported by an 
annual 1 wu pryycnld grant; and was 
established at atime when Bona’ 
was master of the continent, and 
when it was apprehended such of 
our people as went abroad for educa- 
tion might return infected by French 
rinciples. It was also hoped, that 
being educated at home, a feeling 
gratitude and loyalty would be 
preduced, which would more than 
compensate for the expense which 
as thus saddled upon the country, 
hen you remember the creed of 
Brgland, a the laws which were at 
that time in forea, FM may j of 
the consistency of the government in 
thus ging a positive establishment 
(for our religion was, from. that, mo- 
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ment, subordinately established). to 
a: Church which . was. believed ) to 
maintain errors that were damnable 
and idolatrous. They thus delibér- 
ately sacrificed what they affected to: 
believe to be the spiritual interests-of 
the people, to considerations of state 
policy, If they were right in their 
opinion, we were wrong in ours; and 
if we were wrong, however we may 
have been tolerated, we should: not 
have been encouraged in our errors ; 
much less, furnished with the only 
means of disseminating them amongst 
the people! But thus it was that the 
Lord blinded the understandings of 
his enemies! And I can promise you 
that there was in this case no depart- 
ure from the usual result of such 
unhallowed policy,—for in them it 
was unhallowed. I never yet knew 
an instance where religion was sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of state, and 
where the exigencies of state were 
really answered by such a sacrifice. 
I need not tell you that the principles 
inculcated at Maynooth are not more 
favourable to the British govern- 
ment than those which are taughton 
the continent. I need not tell you 
that the attachment of our clergy to 
their own religion is not less strong, 
or that their hatred of an heretical 
and intrusive establishmentis notless 
inveterate, because they are subsist- 
ed upon an eleemosynary fund, ex 
torted from mistaken liberality, and 
furnished in the foolish hope of ma- 
king their civil conflict with their 
spiritual allegiance. No, my friend, 
your brethren in Ireland have notso 
learned to put off Christ. Nor have 
we, for one moment, by any act or 
declaration for which we are respon- 
sible, suffered the government of the 
country to be deceived upon this sub- 
ject. We have uniformly professed, 
and uniformly acted upon the pro- 
fession, that our civil is subordinate 
to our spiritual allegiance. Such is 
their stolidity, that they have saved 
us the trouble of any mental reser- 
vation. And if that were the ease in 
the day of our humiliation, what may 
not be expected, when, to use the 
e of the fanatic regicide, 
“ The Lord has delivered them into 
our hands ?” f 
The period, too, at which this: esr: 
tablishment was founded is worthy 
of being held in mind. ; The-penal 
disabilities had been, relaxed: toon 
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ree that itted our people to 
enjoy all: the substantial blessings of 
the constitution. The fields of trade 
and commerce were thrown open to 
them; as ‘were also the liberal pro- 
fessions, the army, the navy, the 
practice of medicine and ‘the bar. 
At this particular period, a spurious 
liberality and a profane hardihood 
of ‘enquiry led many, who had, pre- 
viously, been dutifully submissive 
to the commands of the church, to 
doubt of her divine authority, and 
even to have recourse to Holy Scrip- 
ture for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far her pretensions were sanc- 
tioned by the word of God. Pro- 
fane and absurd temerity! As if 
that which would’ not have been 
received unless she bore witness to 
it; was to be erected into a standard 
by which she herself was to be 
judged! As if, while it was acknow- 
ledged: that’ upon her testimony 
alone the Scriptures were received, 
it could with any shew of reason be 
pretended, that, upon their testi- 
mony alone, she should be rejected ! 
But so it was. Our people be 
to exhibit symptoms of heretical 
pravity, such as, in more favoured 
countries; would have caused them 
- to be handed over to the secular 
power. It was no uncommon thing 
to-seé ‘Catholics of the better class 
frequent attendants upon Protest- 
antplaces of worship. Not a few 
of that description made a formal 
renunciation of what they blasphe- 
mously ‘called “ the errors of the 
Chureh of Rome ;’—and, had ‘the 
penal laws been at that time com- 
feces repealed, I should have trem- 
led for the consequences! But, 
thank God, they remained in force 
just sufficient to make it a point of 
honour with numbers not to desert 
what was still reputed to be a per- 
et een sect, who in no one penny 23 
id the slightest re to any o 
bbe sacred oileauce. ‘Truly, my 
friend, if the disabilities and perse- 
cutions, when at their height, were 
wellnigh crushing us, the slender 
remnants\of them which then sub- 
sisted’ were our only preservatives 
eS ey were the 
ank, as it were, which saved us 
— ‘being overwhelmed in the 
ocean of liberalism:‘by ‘which we 
were surrounded. Wel t 1 must 
not digress from the point in hand. 
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From what has ‘béen ‘said ‘you May’ 
well iriagine ‘thy Detter eae far” 
nished but few’ candidates’ for livly” 
orders.’ Indeed; my "friend; $ with 
grief I speak ‘it, ‘a Romign' Oathotic 
gentleman, at’ the pétiod to whic T 
allude; would a8 ‘s00n have the 

of bringing ‘up his soi to be & Cori- 
jurer as to be'a priest! -“Fornietly’ 
thé ranks"of ovr ministry were Welt 
supplied from ‘the’ getitle blood’ 6f 
Catholic Ireland! and thére was no 
family in the country, not even’ the 
highest, who would not have’ felt 
proud of having given a son to the’ 
service of the sanctuary. At that 
time no one could be educated for' 
our ministry who was not in Cir- 
cumstances which permitted him to 
visit the continent as a gentleman, 
and to receive a liberal education. 
But, such was the decay either of 
zeal, or of orthodoxy, or of inclina- 
tion to be set apart for the servite 
of God, at the time to which T have 
particularly directed your attention, 
that, if Providence had not inter- 
fered in an extraordinary Way on 
our behalf, the services of religion 
must have been altogether neglect- 
ed ; there could not, humanly spéak- 
ing, have been found a body of ¢ler- 
gy by whom its holy rites might be 
duly and efficiently administered in 
the land. Was it not, then, ai 
cially important, that in proportion 
as the supply of regularly educated 
ecclesiastics was withhéld on’ one 
side, it should be furnished on ano- 
ther ;—that, in poe “as Our 
own gentry deserted us, Protestant 
liberality should have afforded us the 
means and the vd tah mee of ‘ma- 
king our lower orders supply ‘their 
place ;—of preventing, in ‘fact, “a 
dearth of Catholic ministers, with- 
out whose aid the Catholic religion 
would have become extinct in Tre- 
land? Indeed, my friend, it was. 
Herein I recognise a peculiar provi- 
dence. Had things been suffered to 
take their natural course, our gentry 
and traders would have been ab- 
sorbed by the acquisition of wealth 
and the pursuit of honour ; ‘and 
the bulk of the people would ape 
been ill disposed ‘to tax ‘themselves 
for the cost of an See ee 
as that at Maynooth. © It was’ thi 


most im core that’ at this: criti 
riod we shor have been enab] 
y the bounty of'ah heretical Parl 
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ment, to de what we either could 
not or: would not have done fer our- 
selvesy When our Church was bein 
deserted by her own unnatural ehild- 
ren, her continuity ond pereeneeny 
were effectually provided for by those 
whom she-has ever considered out- 
casts and aliens! The same liberal- 
ism which caused the defection of 
our friends, enabled us to obtain as- 
sistance from our enemies! In a 
word,—we were visited bya drought, 
under the influence of which we 
must have perished, had not our con- 
siderate Protestant Government pre- 
sented us with a royal patent filter- 
ing machine, which enabled us to 
obtain, even from the sewers and the 
puddles, water enough to supply our 
necessities! But is their heresy less 
a heresy, because it has thus, unwit- 
tingly; contributed to the preserva- 
tion of the Church of God? Assured- 
ly not. If we profit by the errors, 
we know the motives of our enemies ; 
—and we will, when the opportunity 
presents itself, requite them, as in 
duty bound, not according to their 
acts, but according to their inten- 
tions, Should the Israelites have 
been very grateful to Balaam for the 
benedic which he pronounced 
upon them ?-——Did they not know that 
he came forth to curse, and that he 
was under an overruling influence, 
“when; lo! he blessed them alto- 
gether ?” 

-Fhus were we saved not only from 
our enemies, but dy our enemies! 
Qur Church was preserved to con- 
tend -against Irish heresy ;—how ? 
By the heresy of Ireland. This is, 
indeed, the Lord’s doing, anditshould 
be marvellous in our eyes! But you 
may, perhaps, imagine, that the sup- 
py elergy, Which was thus obtain- 

» however sufficient in point of 
numbers, was inferior in point of 
education and condition to those who 
used formerly to officiate in our mi- 
nistry. You are right. They are in- 
ferior in these respects ;—but, I am 
prepared to shew you, that that very 
civcumstance peculiarly qualifies 
them for the services which they 
have at present to perform. In fact, 
no gentleman could act or feel, as the 
are required to feel and to act. A 
sympathy with the lower orders, from 
whont they spring, almost 
ing tovan) “to the upper 
classes, is an requisite 
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in the character of ia Catholic priest 
in Ireland. A> most:important part 
of the business of our clergy: is, to 
keep alive in the minds of the people 
a keen sense of insults which are no 
longer endured, and of injuries which 
are no longer inflicted. We must fill 
them with a resentful jealousy and 
distrust, as the only means of guard- 
ing them against heretical contami- 
nation. The Irish are naturally affec- 
tionate and warm-hearted ; and their 
very virtues would dispose them to 
entertain favourable impressions of 
those who so plausibly profess to be 
solicitous both for their temporal and 
eternal welfare, and who come, as 
the Apostle prophetically describes 
them, seeking, “ with all manner of 
deceiveableness,” “io pervert the 
right ways of the Lord.’ To encoun- 
ter antagonists such as these, the old 
gentlemanly priests were no more 
fitted, than spaniel dogs are fitted to 
contend nst wolves or tigers. 
They were a kindly, easy, good-natu- 
red, peace-lovingrace, who did ver 
well for the time in which they lived, 
when the great object was to lull sus» 
icion, and to live, as far as in them 
ay, peaceably with all men. The 
Church was then in the attitude of 
a supplicant, and nothing better be- 
came it “than modest stillnesssand 
humility ;’—and when these qualities 
were accompanied by manners which 
were touchingly simple, and an edu- 
cation and condition which claimed, 
if not reverence, at least respect, 
every thing practicable in the then 
state of things was accomplished. A 
political or even a polemical priest 
would be regarded as a nuisance, or 
denounced as a traitor. But a differ- 
ent class of men is now required. 
The Church is no longer a supplicant. 
She has been enabled to take a lofty 
attitude, and stands erect in the em- 
pire. She has, besides, a political 
as well as areligious part to support; 
and her future ee depend as 
much the skill and the ability 
with which she actsin the one charac- 
ter, as upon the integrity with which 
she perseveres in the other, .We 
were, therefore, furnished with a 
mild and inoffensive priesthood, as 
long as it suited our policy to ap- 
r unobtrusive and meek ;—we 
are furnished with @ bold and intre- 
id: priesthood, now that it is expe- 
dient that we should appear formi- 
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dable.; Our pri consisted of 
gentlemen,..when- the’ Protestant 
clergy and.gentry were to -be con- 
ciliated;—-now that intimidation is 
the order of the day, they are form- 
ed of rougher materials. They 
were - ], retiring, most sub- 
missive to the governing authorities, 
as long as these authorities seemed 
resolutely bent upon the support of 
an iftrusive Church, and acted to- 
wards us upon a principle which re- 
cognised the broad destruction be- 
tween establishment and toleration ; 
—they are craving, forward, turbu- 
lent; and ambitious, and lose no 
opportunity of exhibiting their con- 
tempt for the powers that be, now 
that that destruction has been aban- 
doned, and that we are treated as 
though we were already established, 
and that the Church of England is 
treated as though she were already 
deposed. Do you not see in these 
things a providential adjustment of 
a priesthood to circumstances, such 
as surpasses merely human wisdom? 
To me it would seem as absurd to 
say that the liver or the heart were 
d by accident in the human 
y, as that accident governed that 
combination of events to which we 
owe the establishment of Maynooth 
pete Id 
‘How the o iests would 
bé.for the peculiar siemeainaaen of 
this. country at present, may appear 
fromthe examples of the few of 
them who still survive, and are em- 
pleyed, as parish ministers. They 
are almost ali, invariably, on good 
terms with the Protestant clergymen, 
and not: unfrequent visitants in the 
houses of their Protestantneighbours ! 
Verily, their talk is, peace, peace, 
when. there should be no peace. 
Peace, in order to prevent, I suppose, 
the unconditional submission of our 
heretical enemies! What a state we 
should be in if we were abandoned 
totheivr.aid or their counsels! No. 
A different sort of men are now re- 
quired, and a different sort of men 
pea per we know _ to 
manage gentry too; wherever 
we discover any of them weakly 
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charitable, or foolishly cenciliatory, 
we have: only either: to threaten. or « 
to. senda curate from Carlow .or. 
om anne to .act as viceroy over 
lm, ; ts 71iug am) 
You are, perhaps, startled at the 
wildness of our , Re 
collect that we. have y a ma- 
jority of Irish members, who, as they 
value their seats, must be our obe- 
dient servants in the Imperial Par- 
liament. Believe me that we know 
what we are about, and the poms 
upon which we stand. Let Mi- 
nister who dares to speak of us in 
any other language than that of re- 
spect, beware how he provokes our 
indignation. Asa proof (for lknow 
your caution and timidity, and that 
you will not be easy without ee 
that we have not gone too far, I 
only mention that the Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Loughlin, Dr Doyle, lately 
published a pamphlet in which the 
tithe system is denounced, and in 
which he expresses a hope that the 
hatred of the people towards it “ will 
be as eternal as their love of justice.’’ 
The consequence of this was mani- 
fest in resistanee even to blood, to 
the demands of the heretical clergy. 
But was this blood visited upon him ? 
Did he incur any blame for the mas- 
sacres which occurred, when the pea- 
santry, in pursuance of his- 
opposed themselves, with violence, 
to the execution of the law? No 
such thing. .The whole odium Was 
cast upon those who sought to en- 
force the execution of the law: no- 
thing seemed farther from. the Bo 
vernment than the oe Der of me 
puting any blame to e@; 
ey ade ae for Ireland, in his place 
in cnompapint ma occasion to 4h 
nounce a public panégyric upon 
enius and his virtues! This will, 
hope, satisfy you that we have not 
as yet gone foo far. When you are 
farther informed respecting our ac- 
tual condition, you will be abun- 
dantly satisfied discretion pre- 
sides over our affairs, and that we 
only adopt a vigorous policy. when 
the wisest measures are the boldest 
and most decisive. Adieu. K. 
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a oe 
From what Lhave already written, 
youmusthave seen reason to believe 


creer 
our divine religion in: country; 
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and that’ we are’ almost’ equally in- 
debt#d'to the infatuation of the Go- 
vérimiderit, the favour of our friends, 

‘the hatréd of our enemies. To 
what do we ‘owe the establishment 
of Maytiooth ?' To the hope that, by 
giving’us'a domestic education, dan- 
getous prejudices would be remo- 
ved; ‘and that we might not, during 
the prevalence of Jacobin principles, 
have any intercourse with the conti- 
nental universities. Such was the 
peeteeeny of British statesmen !— 

y gave us a domestic education 
just then when we could not afford 
to get a foreign one; and thus re- 
cruited the deserted ranks of our 
ministers by a supply of able eccle- 
siastics, just when they were most 
watited, and precisely of the hind 
that were at that most critical period 
ind ble for the vineyard of the 
Lord! As’ to the wise precaution 
against Jacobin principles, it is a no- 
torious matter of fact, that they have 
never been so prevalent as since the 
establishment of Maynooth ; and that 
thé “only portion of our clergy who 
are sperteetty free from them, are the 


clergy who have been educated 
abi, 


‘and who have had an oppor- 
pe te seeing their fruits! It might, 
oné should have thought, have occur- 
red to our rulers here, that Jacobin- 
ism i only plausible upon paper— 
that it fs’in ts principles it is attrac- 
ti¥e;;in its wild and delusive theory 
ofthe rights of man ; but that the in- 
stant it becomes operative and prac- 
tical, ‘its most infatuated votaries can 
be’no longer blinded. The horrors 
to’Which it leads are so appalling, that 
muny of its thorough-going disciples 
havé been driven, by a kind of recoil, 
frém:the' précipice to which it con- 
dacted them, and become, for the 
réniainder of their lives, the stanch- 
est’ friéhds of social order. Now 
this‘was the case with many of our 
old priests, who, I assure you, were 
thé best friends the Government had 

‘the lute rebellion. There are 
someé of them still living, who, to this 
day, receive pensions for the services 
which, on that occasion, they were 
considered to have d for the 
country! But, in the teeth of these 
Sate aks cece 

y; é aseminary e 
Jadobinieni (just of that character, 
and degree which may answer 
our’ ‘may be learned’ in 
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theory, and’ iri a country where there 
is yet no sufficient opportunity for 
seeing ‘it tn practice! And this, in 
order that it should not be learned 
where the living wagedy of its actual 
horrors would have caused men to 
renounce it as ‘thé eldest born of ° 
Hell! Was there ever such infatua- 
tion! But such is the fact! Jacobin- 
ism has been adopted and matricula- 
ted amongst ourselves, under circum: 
stances which do not suffer it to re- 
volt the feelings of our young men, 
and which rendet it impossible for a 
supine and impious community of 
heretics to discover, under its spe- 
cious generalities, and its glozing 
plausibilities, the mine that is pre- 
pared for their destruction! This is 
a bold perspective picture. You will 
say, perhaps, it is too bold. But be 
not alarmed. Be faithful and fear 
not. The principles which they them- 
selves have sown will ripen to the ruin 
of our adversaries—the horrors to 
which they will give rise, will opératé 
Sor the preservation of faithful be- 
lievers. “They have’sown tlie wind, ° 
and they will reap the whirlwind.” 
Their Church and State have’ loig’ 
cherished within them the seeds’ 
decay, and must fall ; a reaction will 
then take place in our favour ; atid 
the very miseries of the coutitry will 
lead to the consolidation and setu- 
rity of our omcé more triumphant 
Church, which, as was said’ by' thé 
& of the city from which she takes 
1er name, 


“ Per damna, per caedes, ut/ipsa 
Ducit opes animumque ferro,” 


To what have we been indebted 
for Emancipation ? To a foolish’ ex- 
pectation on the part of our adversa- 
ries that our civil would lead to what 
was called our religious liberty’! 
that by becoming free citizens, ‘we 
should cease tobe faithful Christians! 
Has this expectation been atiswered ? 
Verily no, nor ever will be. © Our 
Chureh will, for the future,’ be pre- 
served as effectually from the crafts 
as it _e eto from’ the’ mss 
saults of the Devil. ‘Our = 
secures us not less against fraud than 
against violence. And our designing 
enemies may yet find, ‘to’ their cost, 
“that in the snare that they had Waid . 
for others, were they thenmelves te- 
ken.” Our system, my reverend bro- 
ther, works well. Witness the recent 
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conversion of that most erudite young 
nobleman, Lord. Mo 

also, of that richly h 

clergyman, a near relation of one of 
the present Cabinet Ministers,, But 
we are not,desirous to blazon these 
things abroad. It is enough that they 
occur, now and then, to excite the 
wonder, of the, public, and. fill the 
imagination of the vulgar. We are 
not as, yet in,a condition to profit by 
them. as we may profit by them here- 
after.. The lever has not as yet been 
securely fixed, by which we may be 
pe 8 to. move the world. Depend 
upon it, howeyer, that the Crescent 
must yield to the Cross, The king- 
dom of Satan is coming to an end; 
and the time is not far distant when 
“ the knowledge of the Lord shall 
coyer the earth as the waters cover 
the.sea.” 

And not the least important of the 
circumstances that at present favour 
us, is this, that the Protestants them- 
selyes.are,so divided that we are al- 
ways, and under any circumstances, 
able to calculate upon a powerful 
party, as our steadfast friends; even 
over,and aboye the number who con- 
sider themselves specially retained 
by; us, in spe Imperial Parliament, 

libe s, who ridiculed, as an 
antiquated folly, unworthy of serious 


_ refutation, the notion that we should 


eyer,again, lift. up our heads as a 
prospérous. sect, or evince the least 
degree. of intolerance, feel them- 
selves bound, in common consis- 
tency, to defend us from any charges 
of that Kind, as often as they are 
made ; and, when facts of a startling 
nature are alleged against us, au- 
beet oad by evidence mes cannot 
be gainsaid, they are sure of carryin 
the audience along with them by 
saying, that “ for one such instance 
in ,which our influence is abused, 
there are ten in which it is used for 
the, good of the country.” 

But, methinks I hear you say, 
“ Why ‘should: your influence be 
abused in any instance? Why excite 
suspicions, which may not be easily 
allayed,or provoke resentment which 
may ;not. be speedily. relinquished ? 
Is, it, not |better to go on. cautious! 
and quietly until’. . My friend, 


I; retand you; but you do not 
yet understand US»): Var Kory 
comp game , to, -play.in ‘thi 

country. .\ We must bribe the people 


HStewart-—as. 
neficed English. 
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by indulgence in, a little viglence,s-r, . 
and, the more. 4 ff the prin 
hood by conniving atajittie seditious. 
vehemence, as.well as impose,upen, 
the. Government, by, that, Dianslble, 
exterior of dutiful acquiescence in,, 
their wishes, which; has, hitherto, ser-.. 
ved our purposes. so,well, and. con-. 
verted them into, our. Kn Ee 
they supposed that we.,were.¢heiz: 
servants. Besides, how,should we 
exhibit our power. if there .was.not 
occasionally an outbreak of sedition.. 
which gave us an oppartanity of 
magnifying our office, pearing 
as the pacificators. of on 2 Rest 
assured, therefore, that no indisere- 
tion, with which we have as yet been 
chargeable, has been without its use. 
You will find, upon enquiry, in eyer, 
instance, that it has either increasec 
our power, by giving confidence. to. ~ 
our followers, or diminished our dif- ; 
ficulties, by scattering amongst. our 
enemies dismay or delusion. 
Maynooth, as I told you,, is. the 
seed-bed of our ministry... Without 
it we could not have got on. was 
established at a period when there 
was not zeal enough, either religious 
or political, to raise the contributions 
by which it might be, supported, 
ere was then no Catholic rent, 
Indeed if it were not for the kind of 
influence exercised by the descrip- 
tion of clergy which it has sent, into 
the country, the Catholic rent never 
could have been collected. . It was, 
therefore, most important as an or, 
gan for furnishing Ireland with.@ po-, 
litical priesthood—a priesthood, sey, 
peraies from the gentry by a wide, 
ine of demarcation, and iden ' 
with the bulk of the people. In feel. 
ings, in principles, in manners, in 
habits, in sympathies, in antipathies, 
in the precise character and ex as 
of their erudition, in their acquisi-., 
tions, in their deficiencies, they are, 
toa nicety, the very description of., 
ersons, without whose aid nothin 
important could, at present, be.done: 
for the regeneration of our a j 
cal Church, and the re-establishment, 
of our holy religion. But that is not, 
all, Maynooth contributes largelyta 
the supply of. the North: American 
priesthood... The Yankees are/not.a 
religious people. With, all, thefr lis 
berality, they never would have done) 
for the faithful UBS, (W, t 
Protestant Goverament hi idong for. 
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‘the faithful ist them.  Tndeed, 
- Catholics in ‘Am a 
infected ‘with’ the same ‘latitudina- 
‘wlaniem which prevailed in this coun- 
tty about the period of the French 
revolution. ‘It ‘is difficult to raise 
mongst them a sufficient sum of 
money to keep our chapels in repair, 
or enable our cl to subsist ‘in 
comfort. The thing could scarcely 
be done at all if it were not for the 
annual supply of our emigrants. As 
long as that was large, it more than 
compensated for the numbers whom 
we lost by perversion. I begin, how- 
ever, now to have some fears for the 
state of transatlantic Catholicity ; or, 
indeed, I should rather say, for the 
fate of the ee’ country which 
may, through its folly or for its sins, 
be deprived of its blessed influence. 
The character of the Irish emigra- 
tions has of late years considerably 
altered. The Protestants are now 
going in shoals from us, while the Ca- 
tholics are clinging to their native 
soil, Now this is good for us ;—it 
ae all that I ro been hither- 
to te ou respecting our pros- 
as haine Ps or I asbd noted, 
t is bad for America. That coun- 
will not, as usual, be supplied 
with true believers, whose new zeal 
served to counteract the encroach- 
ments of heresy, and to keep up the 
eee of true religion. I 
ild, therefore, beg leave to re- 
commend it most especially to your 
care. And while you rejoice, as you 
must rejoice, at what is doing here, 
leave nothing, I beseech you, un- 
done by which the evil to be appre- 
he there may be averted. 

Tn thus calling your attention to 
the state of religion in America, I am 
not, be assured, intermeddling in a 
matter that does not very intimately 
Concert ourselves. You know that 
if we have given that country many 
pace, we have got from tt some 

i j—and you can easily under- 
stand how important it is that we 
should have amongst us a few dig- 
nitaries who have received a repub- 
lican education. We are then ena- 
bled to keep pyre —_ 
—— whieh, am not greatly 
deceived in my prognosis of comin 
events, will not appear the least cu- 

rious ‘or beautiful of the divine ar- 
' pangenients.’ We have 
to keep alive in America a hatred of 
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gland. America has contributed 
to énkindle amotiget us’ a Tove’ of 
fréedom. We liave’ stipplied them 
with the ‘means of keeping wp true 
oy they ‘will yet supply ‘us 
with the means of accomplishing 'na- 
tional independence. I fancy’ that 
I see you lift ie your eyes with ‘as- 
tonishment. N’importe. All willyet 
be plain. yey 9: sai vneriog iypren. 
hile I write, the Reform’ Bill 

has been rejected by the House of 
Lords. So much the better. We 
are not as yet in a condition fully to 
avail ourselves of all its advantages. 
As matters stand at present, we have 
quite as much power in the Howse 
of Commons as is necessary for the 
urposes in hand. We make the 

overnment feel our importance ;— 
and will cause them to solicit our 
acceptance of a stipend, which will 
almost entirely relieve us from ‘de- 
pendence upon the voluntary obla- 
tions of the people. Not until we 
have got from them every thin 
which they can possibly give, ‘wi 
that change be expedient for us 
which the late project of reform 
meditated, and by which, if it should 
be adopted, the constitution must*be 
essentially changed. England is at 
this moment agitated by a turbulent 
democracy, which has encroached 
upon the province both of the nobi- 
lity and the crown. What will be 
the case when Boreas shal) have, in 
ood earnest, snatched his trident 
rom the hand of Neptune ? Will Bri- 
tannia any longer “ rule the waves?” 
She will scarcely be visible amongst 
the breakers! 

Meanwhile, under cover of ‘the 
confusion that prevails, we pursue 
our systematic designs without mo- 
lestation. The Government areabout 
to intrust to us what amounts tothe 
exclusive patronage and control of 
a system of national education. They 
have already enabled us to educate 
our clergy; and ft will go hard with 
us if we do not now raise up for. 
them suitable congregations. But 
the plan is not as yet fully maturéd ; 
and it would be idle to speak of ‘its 
effects until-we have it in actuahope- 
ration. 

It is, of course, absurd to suppose 
that a body of clergy wlio possess'the 
means of influencing the return of a 
majority of Irish members, should 
hot command great consideration fn 
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the Imperial Parliament. We look, 
therstarey, ultimately, to establish- 
ment.as the religion of the. state in 
this country ;—but weare not anxious 
to. precipitate a measure which might 
in somedegree deprive us of the con- 
fidence of the people... Until they 
have obtained every Se which they 
can reasonably look for, we will not 
put forward our claims. They will 
then be put forward for us in aman- 
ner which cannot be resisted. 
Ministers, I have reason to think, 
feel the obligations which they owe 
us. At their instance we forbore, on 
the late elections, to make our people 
demand from the candidate a pledge 
to support the repeal of the Union. 
Such.a pledge the Ministers would 


have found in the highest degree in- 


convenient; and, I believe, there is 
no reasonable length to which they 
are not ready to go, in order to evince 
their sense of our forbearance, You 
will yourself see, that it would be 
imprudent, in the present state of 
our affairs, to make any stipulations 
which might appear to be of a selfish 
character. This we scrupulously 
avoid. But we have no objection to 
suffer them to shew their gratitude, 
by measures for the discountenance 
and depression of our adversaries. 


And therein we.found. in, 
diness even to go beyond 
should have required,;.,1) 
future letter, enter more at large: 
the actual condition of the Protestant 
Clergy :—but, the») Churob,.@s; a 
Church, may be considered-as abso- 
lutely repu by, the state... Her 
condition is pitiable in the extreme. 
We are quiet lookers on ; while she 
is condemned, sentenced, and about 
to be executed by her own children ! 
But can the thinki le of 
England, you will-say, be blind. to 
what must be the necessary conse- 
quences of our ascenpENcY in Ire- 
land? The people of England, my 
dear friend, are this moment oceu- 
pied by concerns of more pressing im- 
portance. Illuminated by the blazing 
edifices of their nobility, they are, 
with all philosophic earnestness, dis- 
cussing the merits of the Reform 
Bill! A new light has, indeed, 
broken in upon this wise and reflect- 
ing people ;—and, if we fail to prefit 
by it, we shall deserve to. wear,,for 
the rest of our lives, the jangling or- 
nament that at present adorns the 
brows of our ——, and which, he 
took in exchange for his diadem at 
the late coronation. Adieu... T,.K. 


Letrer IV. 


My Dear Frienp, 

You are, I trust, by this time, suf- 
ficiently convinced of the prosperity 
of the. olic cause in Ireland ; and 
feel satisfied that the intrusive Church 
must be built upon a foundation of 
adamant if she can withstand the 


combined attack which we are pre- 


paring ‘for her, But, in truth, she is 


as feeble as we are formidable ;— 


and the circumstances to which we 
owe our strength are not more re- 
markable than those in which she 
must recognise her weakness. Both 
are equally indicative of that over- 
ruling Providence which has assign- 
ed its. date to error, and ordained 
that truth, and truth alone, shall be 
eternal. Proceed we now to this 


‘branch ef our lofty nt. 


The first seed of decay which I 
notice in the system of the Church 
of ‘is, that no sufficient pro- 
vision has been made for the pro- 
fessional education. of its ecclesias- 
tics. The heretic Cranmer intended 


- 


that the spoil of. the. monasteries 
should. be appropriated, in, part, to 
the endowment of diocesan colleges, 
which should be peculiarly dedicated 
to the cultivation of church learning, 
and which might alsg/serve .to,en- 
courage those professional habitudes 
of thought and festing wisbantyhich 
there can be no iy be orporation of 
the clergy, such as should cause them 
to feel as different members. -of :the 
same body. The necessity for this 
Cranmer foresaw ;—but it ‘was be- 
yond his power to. accomplish a pro- 
ect which might, had it taken affect, 
lave given a@ permanency to.error 
that might have rendered heresy in- 
veterate.. Fraud and violence were, 
accordingly, suffered.to prevail; and 
religions or what was d religion, 
was starved, that the rapacity) of the 
King and his nobles:might. be pam- 
pered. » The consequence of this is, 
that there is no standard of theology 
amongst the clergy of the Church of 
England. Able ‘divines, no doubt, 





heresies, within the same 

--and all, with seemingly 

equal plausibility, claiming the au- 

thority of her canons and articles on 

behalf of their incompatible preten- 

“ If Satan, therefore, be di- 

against Satan, how shall his 
kingdom stand !” 

The next point worthy of attention 
is, that no oy ye whatever has 
been made for the religious educa- 
tien of the gentry in the universities. 
I do net, of course, mean to say that 
they are not required to attend 
church... But I do say, and I would 
be judged by any twelve candid 

whose opinions derive 
w from experience, that the re- 
ligious formalities of the Protestant 
colleges in the country are far from 


the ris 
ey should 


being effective for traini 

generation “in the way 

go,” or impressing upon them an 
suliar veneration for the Church 


y law established. Indeed I am 
prepared to shew, if necessary, that 
some of the s est prejudices with 
whieh the Church of England has to 
contend, have been imbibed in those 
very seats of learning, one of the 
most important objects of which 
should be to furnish her with able 
defenders. The youth are not duly 
instructed in her peculiar doctrines. 
Her character is not held 
before them. They are not suffi- 
ciently informed of those grounds of 
preference by reason of which she 
claims a superiority over other sects. 
She is held forth to their veneration 
merely because she is the handmaid 
of the state, instead of its being im- 

essed upon them that she is the 
d Kodoag — yer pet Sara 

is pre-em worthy eir ve- 
cation digknaas cnpien tho eit 
mt engross the chie 

part of thelr attention that is, when 
they do attend to any serious studies 
all :—and when dogs and horses, 
eards and dice, are not their sole or 


principal oce 


(Jan. 
attachment ean a laity thus t 
have to their national Church ? 
ne whatever. They look upen.it 
merely as one the many sects 
of Protestantism te which > 
the fruitful mother of heresies, has 
given birth; and would consider it 
unworthy the liberality of their age 
and country to make any marked 
distinction between them. 

I need not tell you that such is 
not the case with us, either as re- 
gards our clergy or laity. The first 
are scarcely instructed in any thing 
beyond their profession, in order that 
all their time and thoughts may be 
devoted to “ the one thing needful.” 
And we make it a point, as far as'we 
have the power of so doing, that‘our 
laity shall be just so far interested in 
matters pertaining to our Church, as 
may cause them to feel that “ nostra 
res agitur,”’ whenever its privileges 
become matter of discussion, or its 
doctrines topics of argument. 

Our clergy, as I have mentioned, 
are chiefly drawn from the lower 
orders. But they aré the best of the 
a — Has any - Mana 

ild, who is distinguished beyond 
his other child vonien sobriety, piety, 
love of learning, &c.—he is set-apart 
for the ministry. It is not difficult 
for him in this country to-obtain the 
requisite instruction in classicaHlearh- 
ing which may qualify him for ad- 
mission into the institutions at-May- 
nooth or Carlow, and which may be 
obtained upon due application to the 
bishop or some of the principal clergy, 
who thus exercise a species of: 
tronage which gives them no small 
consideration in the eyes of the peo- 

le. ; 
’ Into these seminaries they. enter 
with the single view of 
priests ; and they pursue the studies 
requisite for that. purpose with a 
concentrated earnestness of atten- 
tion, which cannot be even conceived 
by those who contrive to make their 

ualification for the ministry inei- 
dental merely to the pursuit of some 
other more 7 ebject. How 
rene of the clergy of the of 
England, at present, are in 
who betook themselves to the sacred 
profession, after they had failed in, 
or — beveng of, some secular call- 
ing, and with no as ee 
for holy orders, tees they coh- 
trived, by a thrifty economy, to 
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make during their through 
the:Dniv. thus Ganlyigune- 


a arm that they are not be- 
hi ir contemporaries in cither 


the skill or the a that is 
required for exercising their new 
craft with profit or with eclat. But 
with us these:things are not so. Our 
are those who, from early 
childhood; have been marked out for 
the sacred office; and who, from 
their youth up, have received a train- 
ing such as peculiarly qualifies them 
for entering upon it with advantage. 
They are men whose attention has 
to one pursuit, not 

over several; and whose 

uisitions all have a direct or an 

irect bearing upon the great cause 

to which. they are devoted. What- 
ever. be the capacity of any one of 
our.clergy, we contrive to make him 
predominantly professional, by so 
ing his attention to professional 
topics, that the sum total of his know- 
upon other subjects may bear 
‘but a small proportion to his pole- 
mical a The very re- 
verse of this takes place amongst our 
adversaries ;—and their wisest and 


most learned men are, generally 
speaking; wise and learned much 
mere as pertains to the things of this 
world than of the next, and pride 


more upon their 
,» or scientific at- 
tainments, than upon their proficien- 
ey inthe knowledge of divine things, 
incomparison with which every other 


species :of ‘human learning is mere 
“ hay and stubble.” 
_, But the most important point of 
distinction between the orthodox and 
the heretical clergy in this country, 
is, that we put the ch where they 
pat the gospel. We make the gospel 
an instrument for the exaltation 
of the Church ; they make the Church 
but.an instrument for the publication 
of the forpel You may easily con- 
ceive the immense advantage of our 
position in this respect. In the first 
all our clergy must, necessa- 
rily, be good chu ; they must 
ise the yp ome authority of 
cnatliving and. divinely appointed 
commentator upon +a writ, and 
2 the most im- 
plicit ebedience;—while our adver- 
yare divided according to their 
,or fancies ; and their 
real. for the Church to which 
VOL, XXXI, NO» CLXXXI. 


theniselves much 
lassical,, histori 
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oo ; does notextend beyond 
their positivesassurance that its ex- 
istence is indispensable ‘for the inte- 
easily colleet- from rvnee-tian been 
— rey — 
cies of t professional education. 
In faet, upon this, as upon every 
other im subject, they are 
divided. Their High Churehmen ¥ 
the present day merely 20 
the Church ons litical imeeitat 
their Low Ch n disapprove of 
it as a religious incumbrance. 

Who is right or who is wrong, in 
thus subordinating the gospel to the 
Church, cannot, my dear friend, be a 
question between you and me; but 
as little, I deem it, can it be'a ques- 
tion who has the advantage in*the 
position which we respectively oceu- 
ag people, who must acknow- 

edge the authority of the Church of 
Rome, preparatory to their being 
Christians ; or our adversaries, who 
conceive that they may be Christians, 
while yet they are very indifferent 
about the Church of England. No 
pains, as I before told you, are here 
taken to shew—even if it could be 
shewn—that the Church, as by law 
established, is essential to the inte- 
rests of true religion, or even ve 
considerably conducive therete; and, 
therefore, it never will be defended 
with the zeal with which we defend 
our system. We feel that-all is lost 
if our Church is overturned. . The 
decided overthrow of Catholicity.in 
Christendom, (if I may presume for 
a@ moment to contemplate such an 
impossibility,) would not leadte Pro- 
testantism, but to i + Rhe 
Church—the Church by: Christ esta- 
blished—is that which is always up- 
——— in the tho of true be- 
ievers. They find it as difficult to 
separate its interests from those of 
“ the faith ence delivered to the 
saints,” as heretics to identify them 
together. And, if the alternative 
were proposed to them to-morrow, 
to choose the.one and the 
eater vonialf eee wren 
ery W * pe: g 

live the Chureh,” as that the.cry. 
the heretics, under similar. circum- 
stances, would. be, “perish the 
Church, and liye .the: pers dim ie 

Well, my friend, we will ‘not -part. 
with the gospel:syhile we preserve 

Cc 
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the Church. Received as we receive 
it, with due submission to ecclesias- 
tical authority; and interpreted, as 
we interpret it, in due conformity to 
the dictates of the apostolic see, it is 
by no means opposed to, but, on the 
contrary, altogether consistent with 
the doctrines of our holy religion; 
while our adversaries, having de- 
parted from the Church, may be said, 
also, to have departed from the gos- 
pel, for they reject the only guidance 
under which it could be truly under- 
stood. In sacrificing the Church, be- 
cause of their attachment to the gos- 
pel, they are altogether unconscious 
that they are sacrificing the gospel 
from their hatred to the Church. 

And long may they continue in 
that delusive state of self-confidence, 
which causes division amongst them- 
selves as well as separation from the 
centre of Catholic unity. Thus may 
they best be eventually brought from 
the errors of their ways, and led to 
recognise, from the contemplation of 


the harmony which prevails amongst 
true believers, the only souree of 
certainty and security in matters of 
faith and doctrine, by the meek and 


reverent submission to which men 
may have peace upon earth, and at- 
tain, after their mortal pilgrimage, 
the blessedness of heaven. 

Our position here, therefore, is 
abundantly consolatory at present. 
It is surely a cause of grateful thanks- 
giving, that our adversaries should ex- 
perience embarrassment and weak- 
ness from what might be su 
to give them strength, while we ex- 
—— strength and confidence 

rom what might be supposed to em- 
barrass and impede us. 

Of liberality upon the continent 
you have some reason to complain. 
“And I fully agree with you, that the 

ésent state of our Church would 

less deplorable, if the defection 
from the faith that has taken place 
catried men the whole way into infi- 
delity, without suffering them to 
touch, on the road, at any of those 
resting-places where they become 
enamoured of the follies of some 
fantastical sect, and persuade them- 
selves that, by becoming attached to 
it, they maystill be Christians. Those 
who have been, in this way; inveigled 
from us, We rarely if_ever reclaim, 
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while stark-staring infidels are very 
frequently re-converted—to be sure, 
in most instances upon the death- 
bed, but then, one such conversion 
is better than a dozen sermons. Be- 
sides, infidels, in this country at least, 
have been of amazing use to us. 
Without them, I do not think the 
Parliament would have ever passed 
the Catholic Bill; and, I assure you, 
their hatred of the heretical church 
exceeds that of true believers. They 
are known here by the name of i- 
beral Protestants ; and you may be 
sure that we do not refuse to bid 
them “ God speed,” when they vo- 
lunteer to act as pioneers for the de- 
struction of Protestant institutions. 

There is, therefore, a wide differ- 
ence between the meaning of the 
word “ liberality” amongst us and 
amongst you; or rather, the differ- 
ent circumstances in which we are 
es give it a different application. 

ith you, it is anti-popish; with us, 
it is favourable to popery. With you, 
it is the mask under which infidels 
carry on their designs against true 
religion; with us, it is the mask un- 
der which the faithful, who are for 
this one purpose in league with infi- 
dels, carry on their designs net 
the Established Church. With you, 
it starves religion; with us, it feeds 
it. With you, it has deprived the 
Church of its own property ; with us, 
it has taxed an heretical community 
for the purpose of educating our 
clergy, and is about to appropriate 

rt of the revenues belonging te the 
eretical establishment for the pur- 
pose of conferring upon them a re- 
putable independence. Therefore, 
say I, long live “ LipeRrauityY,” in 
the sense in which it is understood 
in Ireland. 

And be assured, my friend, that 
the same — and providential 
care which has been extended over 
us will be extended over you. You 
will find yet, notwithstanding your 
present difficulties, that all thin 
will work together for good. » It 
should, surely, be a great consdla- 
tion to you to be made acquaitited 
with the sure and certain grounds 
upon which we calculate upon: our 
speedy re-establishment in this coun- 
try. 


T. K. 
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My Dear Friznp, 

I said in my last, that there was 
something in the discipline of the 
Church of England adverse to its 
stability. You shall judge. The pa- 
tronage of the bishoprics and of the 
higher dignities is vested in the go- 
vernment, who also have the disposal 
of a vast number of the inferior pre- 
ferments. The remainder are shared 
between the bishops and the lay im- 
—— Now, we may lay it 

WH as a Certain truth, that the con- 
dition of the Church will be deter- 
mined by ~ om oe — the 
patronage is employ: t be con- 
tlentiounly used, the —— must 
prosper ;~if it be sacrilegiously 
abused, the Church must roo 

What, then, are the motives which 
influence the government in the 
choice of bishops? For, as are the 
bishops, so will be the Church. Are 
they appointed for political or for spi- 
ritual considerations ? A man would 
here be laughed at who seriously 
asked such a question so notori- 
ous is it, that family connexion and 
parliamentary influence are the only 
passports to that lofty station! The 
ee of this is, that in the 
Church of England real merit is over- 
looked, or scantily and inadequately 
rewarded; while individuals, by no 
means eminent either for learning, or 

‘piety; or talent, or eloquence are 
promoted, not only beyond their de- 
serts, but despite their deficiencies, 
and without the slightest regard to 
those peculiar qualifications which 
can alone ensure a wise discretion 
in the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs. Now, the advantage which 
‘we derive from this is twofold. It 
excites a just clamour against the he- 
retical Church from without, and it 
weakens its defences within. The 
same arts which fill its high places 
with incapables, augment the hatred 
and strengthen the hands of its ene- 
mies, 

The bishops, you may be sure, fol- 
jow the example that been set 
them, and do unto others as the go- 
vermmeiit has done unto them. Their 
best benefices are seldom conferred 
upén ‘any one beyond the circle of 
their kinsfolk or acquaintance. Thus, 


4 © from the top to the bottom, a system 


|g partiality and persecution pre- 


vails, such as, in the days of Lather, 
furnished the mest plausible of the 
accusations whieh were levelled 
against our holy Church, and which, 
more than any thing else, contributed 
to the event mi the Reforma- 
tion. 

At present, when a man who is 
eminent either for learning, piety, 
zeal, or eloquence, to be pro- 
fessionally distinguis. the sons 
and relatives of the bishop, in whose 
diocese he is, immediately begin to 
take the alarm. They consider him 
as a kind of interloper, who is dis- 
posed to interfere with their legiti- 
mate claims, and nothing is left un- 
done, which petty artifice and ma 
levolence can accomplish, to injure 
him in the of his diocesan, 
who, indeed, too yes is dis+ 
posed to view him in the same light; 
so that, as Shakspeare says, “ his virs 
tues are his enemies,’ and he soon 
— to learn from experience, that 
“ that which is comely” may “ enve+ 
nom him that bears it.” He sees that 
the sycophant and the parasite thrive, 
while he is compelled to subsist u 
a scanty pittance, scareely sufficient 
to ward off actual famine from his 
wife and children ! 

It ~~ fe know, a and it is 
thought by many sensible persons, 
that the lay impropriations are a great 
means of giving stability, and ensu- 
ring permanency, to this accursed 
system. I never have thought so; 
and least of all can I think so riow, 
Of all the English Church prefer- 
ments, the lay impropriations are the 
most notoriously and scandalously 
abused. The government sometimes, 
even the bi sometimes, have re- 
gard to merit in their choice of rec- 
tors. They become ashamed of being 
influenced in every instance by sor- 
did and unworthy motives, and they 
endeavour to gull the public, and at 
the same time throw a sop to their 
conscience, by sometimes promoting 
an honest man; but lay impropria- 
tors never. I say, therefore, that the 
part of the system that is most objee- 
tionable can never permanently up- 
holdtherest. No CaURCH CAN EVER BE 
PROTECTED AGAINST ITS OWN ABUSES ; 
and amongst the rottenest abuses of the 
Church of England, I look upon lay 
impropriation. Ihave no doubt the 
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individuals to whom they belong 
would like well to continue possess- 
ed of them, and must be blind in- 
deed, if they do not see that their in- 
terest in this respect is linked inse- 
parably with that of the Established 
Church. But if that Established 
Church be felt to be a public nui- 
sance, not merely by us, but by Pro- 
testants also, from the manner in 
which its patronage is administered, 
to the neglect of those ends for which 
it was appointed, and to the scandal 
of true religion, the lay impropria- 
tors will find themselves in a miser- 
able minority, if their temporal inte- 
rests should inspire them with the 
hardihood to stickle for the continu- 
ance of such a system, in opposition 
to the judgment and the feelin of 
the community at large. Depend up- 
on it, it cannot last; and the lay im- 
propriators, so far from being a pro- 
tection to it, are a dead weight, which 
must accelerate its downfall, and en- 
sure its destruction. 

Nor is this all—as soon as the 
Church tumbles, the lay impropria- 
tions must cease. We are acquainted 
with every acre of Church property 


which has thus a sacrilegi- 


ous alienation ; and, think you, that 
we shall be slow to put in our claims 
when the day of retribution comes ? 
No, truly. If what was appropriated 
to religious purposes may be resumed, 
—much more, what was misappro- 
priated to secular purposes. If church- 
men, who perform spiritual duties 
in consideration of the possessions 
which they enjoy, may yet be de- 
prived of those possessions ;—much 
more those who perform no such 
spiritual duties. The lay impro- 
priators reason right in saying, “ our 
property is Y ys and parcel of the 

roperty of the Church ; let us, there- 
‘ore, unite to defend it.” But we, 
also, reason rightly when we say, 
“ you cannot defend the property 
of the Church; and, therefore, a 
fortiori, not your own possessions.” 
They are an engrafted shoot, which 
all the care that can be taken of 
them will not enable to survive the 
extinction of the parent stock. So 
may we pronounce, with at least 
equal certainty, of those vested inte- 
rests which have been acquired out 
of the patrimony of the Church, and 
the security of which cannot be great- 
er than that of the property of which 
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they once constituted part and par- 
cel, and which, if an heretical govern- 
ment had a right to alienate it for the 
support of heresy, the faithful may 
surely reclaim for the maintenance of 
true religion. 

Now, compare all this with the 
practice which obtains among us in 
similar cases, and recognise our su- 
periority. In our Church merit ob- 
tains its due reward. An able and 
efficient minister never is neglected. 
The curate, after a certain routine of 
service, if his conduct be approved 
of, is certain of becoming a parish 
priest ;—and the parochial clergy, 
according to their merits, may enter- 
tain an equal expectation of being 
elevated to the mitre. But this is not 
all. We not only provide for our 
clergy according to their merits, but 
dispose of them according to their 
fitness. We endeavour, as far as in 
us lies, not only to give good things 
to good men, but to ee proper men 
in proper places. This, as you may 
well suppose, gives us a prodigious 
advantage. It is a consideration which 
never enters into the mind of a Pro- 
testant patron, who only thinks of 
the living as a good thing for the fa- 
voured individual who is appointed 
to it. Now our only consideration 
is, whether the individual appointed 
is good enough for the living. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs, and before 
any promotion takes place in conse- 
quence of it, we consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case—the extent 
of the parish, its population, the dif- 
ferent denominations of heresy that 
are to be found in it, what particular 
species at that time happens to be 
epidemic; how the people are di- 
vided into parties; the characters 
and abilities of the Protestant cler- 
gymen; the names and the disposi- 
tions of the principal Protestant 
gentry ; it is unnecessary to tell you 
that we enquire very particularly into 
all those things, because you know 
that we are under obligation to make 
a regular return of them to the Holy 
See; and you may easily imagine 
the advantage which we possess, 
from the knowledge which we thus 
acquire, in choosing the individual 
upon whose conduct in his sacred 
charge so many important conse- 
quences may depend, and who may 
so considerably either promote by 
his discretion, or injure by his inca- 
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pacity, the cause to which we are all 
so earnestly devoted. 

You may be sure, therefore, that 
our flocks are not “ scattered like 
sheep not having a shepherd.” They 
are well attended and carefully pre- 
served. Is there a doughty contro- 
versialist, some scatterer of pestilent 
heresies, in the neighbourhood ? We 
are not slow to depute the cause of 
the Church to some champion who 
has been trained in polemical war- 
fare, and with whom, if he should 
presume to break a lance, he is sure 
to come off worsted in the conflict. 
Is the charge of the Protestant con- 
gregation committed to some incom- 
petent person, who from ignorance 
cannot, or from heedlessness will 
not, be a guide or a pattern to his 
flock ? We take good care that our 
own people shall experience a stri- 
king ‘contrast in that particular, and 
learn to appreciate the watchfulness 
and the ability of learned and labo- 
tious pastors. 

Indeed I may say, that if our ad- 
versaries were disposed to imitate 
us in these particulars, they could 
not do so; such are the deficiencies 


in their professional education. If 
the government were as earnest as 


they are ‘indifferent respecting the 
choice of good bishops; and the bi- 
shops as earnest as they are indiffe- 
rent respecting the selection of good 
rectors, they could not find them—at 
least not without remodelling the 
whole system of their universities. 
What a militia or a yeomanry is, 
as compared with the regular ser- 
vice, they are as compared with us. 
There is amongst them no “ esprit 
du corps.” Whatever zeal or ability, 
or professional devotedness they 
evince, arises out of the personal 
character of individuals, and not out 
of the training which they undergo. 
They are not content to act like our 
clergy, in due subordination to the 
interests of the system to which they 
bel They are heady, violent, 
intractable, and wayward; and so 
absurdly violent in their attacks up- 
on us, that I have often thought we 
were more indebted to the folly 
which thus exposes them to con- 
pt, than to the controversial abi- 
lity by which they are confounded. 
But you will say, “ these are all 
deficiencies so obvious that they 


ei must surely attract notice, and pro- 
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duce a remedy.” They do, my 
friend, attract notice, and they have 
caused the suggestion of a remedy— 
but—a remedy worse than the dis- 
ease ! 

The proposal which seems most 
popular at present is, a seizure of 
Church property, and the creation of 
a fund for increasing the stipends of 
the curates and inferior clergy; while 
those of the bishops, and of the 
clergy who hold the larger benefices, 
are diminished. Now this would 
only complete the ruin that threat- 
ens them from the evils already in 
existence. The only part of their 
system which works unexception- 
ably well, is that which is in the 
hands of the present race of curates 
and inferior clergy ; who appear, in- 
deed, to do them but justice, to have 
entered into the Church with single 
views, and who certainly do not owe 
their present appointments to secu- 
lar considerations. As long as they 
subsist upon their present footing, 
there will always be a certain de- 
gree of activity and earnestness 
which keeps the system just alive, 
and compensates, in some measure, 
for the indolence and carelessness 
by which their more richly endowed 
brethren are distinguished. But 
let their stipends be increased so as 
to average even two hundred a-year, 
and from that moment their appoint- 
ments will become worthy of the no- 
tice of many who at present despise 
them; and, whenever vacancies oc- 
cur, they will be filled up from the 
same motives which influence the 
appointment of their bishops; and 
by just the same description of 
men, which causes the higher: pre- 
ferments to be felt at present as an 
incubus upon religion. Was I not 
right, therefore, in saying, that their 
remedy will be worse than the dis- 
ease ? In fact, it is no other than the 
most miserable quackery. Instead 
of applying themselves to the remo- 
val HI a complaint that is constituent, 
they are content with attacking one 
of the symptonis !—and that in such 
a manner, that, instead of relieving, 
they must only aggravate the gene- 
ral malady ! 

Remedies no doubt have been 
suggested which would indeed have 
a tendency to prop this tottering 
Church, and enable it to endure a 
little longer. But there is not the 
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slightest chance of their being adopt- 
ed. One of these consists in the ap- 
pointment of ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of recom- 
mending persons fit for the episco- 
pal office to the King. If the com- 
missioners were efficient, they might 
in this way prevent notoriously bad 
appointments ;—and if they were so 
far successful as to ensure 

ones, there is no saying how long the 
reign of rg might not be perpe- 
tuated. But fear not; such a mea- 
sure implies far too great an en- 
croachment upon the patronage of 
the government ever to take place. 
The Church in this country has al- 
ways been used for the convenience 
of the state, which, indeed, could not 
subsist without the wages of her 
prostitution. A measure, therefore, 
which would have any tendency to 
make her an honest woman, will 
never, for one moment, be seriously 
entertained. Promotions will go on 
for the future as they have gone on 
hitherto; until abuses accumulate to 
such a degree that the heretics them- 
selves will feel them to be unendu- 
rable abominations. 


You may ee that the remedy 


above described may have a chance 
of being adopted, because there is an 
instance of its having been resorted 
te by William the Third, upon his 
accession to the sovereignty of these 
He said that, as a foreigner, 

un inted with the merits 

. several individuals who were 
candidates for clerical preferment, 
and that he required assistance in 
making his selections from amongst 
them. But this only proves his sim- 
ieity. In excuse for him, however, 
must be said that he was at that 
time a anes in the country, and 
unacquainted with the only proper 
use to be made of English bishop- 
rics. He did not until afterwards 
learn their value as a means of secu- 


liamentary influence; and, 
pi Boe justice, as soon as he was 
so far instructed, the labours of the 
commissioners were dispensed with. 
There is no fear that William the 
Fourth will fall into such an error. 
He has been educated in a different 
school. He, during his whole life, 
has had before his eyes the edifying 
examples of English statesmen. 
Whatever, therefore, may be done, 
will not, be satisfied, interfere in the 
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slightest degree with the cherished 
abuses of the good old system. It is 
not rooted in affection. It is not ba- 
sed in knowledge. It is not main- 
tained by a body of well trained and 
honestly chosen ecclesiastics. It is 
not regarded by the government with 
either reverence or love. It is not 
even at unity with itself ;—while it 
is surrounded by active, powerful, 
and implacable enemies. Does it, 
therefore, require the gift of pro- 
phecy to say that it must fall; and 
that nothing but the memory of the 
miseries which it has occasioned will 
survive it ? 

The only thing that gives me the 
least reason to doubt that matters 
will in all respects proceed accord- 
ing to our wishes is, the conduct of 
our friend, the Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, since he became Lord High 
Chancellor of England. Confound 
the knave, he seems resolved upon 
making a conscientious use of his 
own preferments. He has been pro- 
moting some of the ablest and the 
most dangerous of his own and our 
common enemies! What infatuation! 
It would not be half so bad if he 
were not the keeper of the ot 
conscience. He should have avoid- 
ed such folly, not to call it by a 
harsher name, if it were only for the 
sake of the example. But he will 
find out his mistake by and by. 

Well, there is one consolation at 
all events, that, act how he may, he 
cannot do much mischief while he is 
connected with the present adminis- 
tration. THEY ARE RESOLVED UPON 
MEASURES WHICH MUST ENSURE THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH :—and 
so fully convinced are we of the 
efficacy of their present plans for the 
effectual accomplishment of all our 
purposes, that we are minded for the 
oe pag to suspend our active hosti- 
ity to the established clergy, and 
suffer them to repose in peace for 
the brief term altotted to their ex- 
istence. They are under sentence of 
death. And if my advice be attended 
to, we will not disturb the last mo- 
ments of an expiring heretical esta- 
blishment, by any unseemly triumph 
or unnecessary molestation. But we 
have difficult spirits here to mane, 
and I know not how far I may be 
successful. Time presses, and I must 
say adieu. 

Tf. K. 
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A SKETCH FROM THE GERMAN, 


Ir was late on the evening of a 
gloomy and bitter day in December, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that Carl Koécker, a stu- 
dent of Goettingen University, ha- 
ving sipped his last cup of coffee, 
was sitting thoughtfully in his room, 
with his feet crossed and resting on 
the fender of his little fire-place. 
His eyes were fixed on the fire, which 
crackled and blazed briskly, throw- 
ing a cheerful lustre over his snu 
study. All the tools of pb aeons | 
lay about him. On a table by his 
side lay open various volumes of 
classic and metaphysic lore, which 
shewed evident marks of service, 
being much thumbed and fingered ; 
sundry note-books, filled with me- 
moranda of the day’s studies, and a 
case of mathematical instruments. 
Two sides of the chamber were lined 
with well-filled book-shelves; on 
one side was the window, and the 
corr ing one was occupied by 
a large dusky picture of Martin Lu- 

r. All was silent as the most 
studious German could desire ; for 
the. stillness was, so to speak, but 
enhanced by the whispered tick 
of an old-fashioned family watch, 
suspended over the mantel-piece. 
As for Carl himself, he was of 
“ goodly look and stature.” His 
shirt-neck lay open, with the spot- 
less collar turned down on each side ; 
his -% hand lay in his bosom, and 
his left, leaning on the table, support- 
ed his “ learning-laden” head. His 


brow was furrowed with thoughtful. 


anxiety, which, together with his sal- 
low features and long black musta- 
ches, gave him the appearance of a 
much older man than he really was. 
As for his thoughts, it were difficult 
to say whether, at the moment when 
he is presented to the reader, they 
were occupied by the mysterious 
pneumatological speculations of Doc- 


tor Von Dunder Profondant, which 
Carl had been attempting to com- 
prehend in the morning’s lecture ; 
whether his fancy was revelling in 
recollections of the romantic splen- 
dours of last night’s opera, or whe- 
ther they were fixed, with painful 
interest, on the facts of a seizure 
made that day in Goettingen by the 
terrible myrmidons of the Inquisi- 
tion, on the double charge of heresy 
and soreery. The frightful tribunal 
alluded to was then in the plenitude 
of its power, and its mysterious and 
ferocious doings were exciting near- 
ly as much indignation as they had 
long occasioned consternation. Carl 
was of a very speculative, abstract 
turn, and having been early initiated 
into the gloomy depths of transeend- 
entalism, had b latterly to turn his 
thoughts towards the occult sciences. 
About the period when this nar- 
rative commences, it was generally 
understood that a professor of the 
Art Diabolic had visited the princi 
pal places of Germany, and was 
supposed to have made several con- 
verts among the learned, as well as 
to have founded secret schools for 
teaching the principles of his science. 
The lynx-eyed Inquisition soon 
searched him out, and the unfortu- 
nate professor of magic suddenly 
disa ed, without ever i 


being heard of. The present object 
of those holy censors of. mankind, 
the principals of the Inquisitiop, was 
to discover the schools he had found- 
ed, and the disci 

them. Several of the leading stu- 
dents at Goettingen had fallen under 


les attending 


suspicion, and Carl Koécker, it was 
said, among the number. He. was 
cunning enough, however, to avoid 
any possible pretext for offence, by 
saying little—and even that little in 
disparagement of the objectionable 
doctrines. 





* The subtle schemes resorted to by the Inquisition for the detection and seizure 
of its victims, are too well known for an intelligent reader to charge any portions of 


the ensuing narrative with improbability or exaggeration. 


In a word—all that the 


wit and power of devils can devise and execute, may wellnigh be believed of the 


members of that execrable institution. 
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Carl had just set down his coffee- 
t on the hob, after an abortive ef- 
ort to extract another cup from it, 

and was stirrin yg the glow- 
ing embers of his fire, when he was 
startled by aloud knocking at his door. 
It is not asserted that the sound cau- 
sed him to change colour, but that 
he heard it with a little trepidation, 
is undeniable. Who, on earth, could 
be wanting him ? 

Rap, rap, rap!—Rap, rap, rap! 

Carl gently laid down the poker, 
but did not move from his seat. He 
listened—his heart beat quick and 
hard. It seemed evident that the 
obstreperous applicant for admission 
was resolved on effecting his pur- 

se one way or another; for, ina 

ew seconds, the door was shaken, 

and with some violence. Carl, almost 
fancying he had been dreaming, 
started from his seat, and cast an 
alarmed eye towards the scene of 
such unseemly interruptions. Aye— 
the door was really, visibly shaken, 
-and that, too, very impetuously. 
Who could it be—and what the mat- 
ter? Was it one of his creditors? 
He did not owe five pounds in the 
world. A fellow-student? The hour 
was too late, and Carl, besides, of 
such a reserved, unsocial turn, as to 
have scarce one acquaintance at Col- 
lege on visiting terms. 

e would surely effect his entrance 
more quietly. Were some of his re- 
latives come to Goettingen? was 
any member of his family ill ? was it 
merely drunk Jans, the janitor ?— 
Who—wuo could it be? thought the 
startled student. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap!—Rap, rap, 


Carl almost overthrew the chair 
he was standing by, snatched up his 
little lamp, and stole to the door. 

“ Who the d—1 is without, there ?” 
he enquired, angrily, but not very 
firmly, with one hand hesitatingly 
extended towards the Seorkee. 
and the other holding his lamp; the 
* flame of which, by the way, he fan- 
cied flickered oddly. 

“ Wuo is without there ?” he asked 
again, for his first question had re- 
ceived no answer. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap !|—Rap, rap, 
ra 


“ In the devil’s name, who are 


“ Who am I?” replied a husky, and 
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somewhat hollow voice, from with- 
aut. “ Who am I, i’ faith ?—Let me 
in! Let me in!—Mercy—you could 
not be more uncivil, or perchance 
affrighted, if I were Jans Cutpurse, 
or the Spirit of the Hartz mountains. 
Let me in, Carl Koécker, I say—Let 
me in!” 

“ Let you in? Der teufel |” 

“ Come, come—open the door |” 

“ Who are you? Who the d——l 
are you, I say ?” continued Carl, 
pressing his right hand and knee 
against the door. 

“Let me in at once, Carl Koécker 
—let me in, I say—or it may fare 
fearfully with you!” 

“ Mein Gott !” exclaimed the con- 
founded student, looking askance at 
his lamp, as though he expected to 
find a confidential adviser in it. The 
knocker, however, recommenced 
operations, with such astounding ra- 
pidity and violence, that Carl, in a 
momentary fit of fear and confusion, 
unguardedly opened the door. A 
tide of objurgatory expressions gush- 
ed up to his tongue, when some one 
suddenly slipped through the door 
past Carl, made his way to the fire- 
place, and sat down in the arm-chair 
which had been recently occupied 
by the student. This was done with 
the easy matter-of-fact air of the most 
intimate acquaintance. Carl Koécker 
still held the handle of the door, 
staring open-eyed and open-mouth- 
ed at the stranger, with unutterable 
amazement. 

“ Good Carl, prithee, now, shut 
the door—for ’tis bitter cold,” ex- 
claimed the unbidden guest, in a 
familiar tone, dragging his seat close 
to the fire, and rubbing together his 
shrivelled fingers, to quicken the 
circulation. 

“ Come, Carl! shut the door, and 
sit down here,’ continued the 
stranger, entreatingly. Carl, com- 
pletely bewildered, obeyed, and sat 
down in a _ chair opposite. the 
stranger. The latter seemed not 
unlike a Jew-pedlar. He was small 
in stature, but of sinewy make. He 
wore a short coarse drab-coloured 
coat, or tunic, with double rows of 
huge horn buttons. His vest was of 
the same materials and cut; and, as 
was usual in those days with itine- 
rant venders of valuable articles, he 
had a broad leathern girdle about his 
waist, with a pouch on the inside. 
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His short, shrunk, curved legs were 
enveloped in worsted over-alls, 
soiled and spattered with muddy 
walking. Removingabroad-brimmed 
hat, he disclosed a fine bald head, 
fringed round the base with a few 
straggling grey hairs. His face was 
wrinkled, and of a parchment hue ; 
and his sparkling black eyes peered 
on the student with an expression 
of keen and searching inquisitive- 
ness. ~ Carl, in his excitement, al- 
most fancied the stranger’s eyes to 
glare on him with something like 
a swinish voracity. He shuddered ; 
and was but little more reconciled 
to the strange figure before him, 
when a furtive glance had assured 
him that at least the feet were not 
cloven ! 

When he allowed himself to dwell 
for a few moments on the strange 
circumstances in which he was 
placed—alone—near midnight, with 
nobody knew whom—a thief, a mur- 
derer, a wizard,—a disguised sa- 
tellite of the infernal Inquisition— 
a devil, for aught he knew;—when, 
in a word, he gazed at the strange 
intruder, sitting quietly and silently 
by the fire, with the air rather of 
host than guest, and reflected how 
far he’was out of hearing or assis- 
tance, if aught of violence human or 
supernatural should be offered—it 
was no trifling effort that enabled 
him to preserve a tolerable shew of 
calmness. 

** Heigh-ho!” grunted the old man, 
in a musing tone, with his eyes fixed 
on the fire, and his skinny fingers 
clasped over each knee. 

« H——e——m !” muttered Carl, 
his eyes, as it were, glued to those 
of his guest. 

“ Well, Carl,” said the stranger, 
suddenly, as if a from a 
reverie ; “ it grows very late, and I 
must begone ere long, having far to 
travel, and on pressing errands, So 
shall we discourse a little touching 
pailpeopty: or proceed at once to 

usiness ?” 

“ Proceed to business ?”?—— 

“ Yes, I say, proceed to business. 
Is there any thing so very odd in 
that ?” enquired the old man, slowly, 
with a surprised air. 

“ Business |— Business !”——— ex- 
claimed Carl, muttering to himself ; 
and he added, in a louder tone, ad- 
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dressing himself to his visitor— 
* Why, what the dey——” 

“ Pho, pho, Carl!—We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the devil 
—at least I have not,” replied the 
old man, with an odd leer.—* But, 
with your good leave, Carl, we will 
settle our business first, and then 

roceed to discourse on a point of 

octor Von Dunder’s lecture of 
this morning.’—So this extraordi- 
nary personage had been present at 
Doctor Von Dunder’s that mornin 
—and, further, knew that Carl had! 

“ Carl,” continued the stranger, 
abruptly—“ are you still anxious for 
the bracelets ?”’ 

The p sagen suddenly blanched 
Carl’s face, and his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, as he 
muttered, or rather gasped, in 
faltering accents—“ Devil! devil! 
devil! What want you with me? 
Why are you come hither?” He 
shook in his seat; for a certain cir- 
cumstance occasioned a suspicion 
of the stranger’s being an emissary 
of the Inquisition to flash across 
the mind of the affrighted student. 

“ Who sent you hither?” he en- 
quired in faltering accents. 

“ Why, in heaven’s name, are you 
so disturbed, Carl? I am really nei- 
ther the devil nor one of his minions 
—having neither wit nor | power 
enough for either,” said the stranger, 
mildly. 

“ Then are you worse—you are 
from the Inquisirion—and are sent 
to ensnare my soul to hell, and my 
body to tortures horrible !”” rejoined 
Carl, a cold sweat suddenly bedew- 
ing his whole frame. 

“ Why, if it were so, I must surely 
be bolder than wise, to venture on 
such odds as are here. I am oldand 
somewhat shaken of strength ; you 
young and lion-like. Which would 
have the better, think you, in a strug- 
gle?” continued the stranger, meekly. 

“ Why,” replied Carl, still shiver- 
ing with the fearful suspicion—* you 
speak fairly and reasonably ; and let 
me then as fairly tell you, that who- 
ever you be, if you be but mortal, 
and wrong me, or attempt me mis- 
chief, I will put you to death as calm- 
ly and surely as I shew you this”— 
and he drew a small poniard from 
his vest, clasped it fiercely in his 
hand, and extended the keen thirsty- 
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looking blade to the stranger, who 
merely crossed his hands on his 
breast, and looked upwards with an 
innocent air. 

* Did 1. not say 1 was in your 
power, Carl? And is it probable I 
shall seek an offence with you?— 
Would I, an old feeble man” —— 

“ What brought you hither ? What 
made you cause the uproar at my 
door just now?” enquired Carl, with 
some shew of self-possession. 

“ Oh, faith——that is easily answered. 
Business—business! I have much to 
de with you, and but small time to 
do it in. Truly your fears are all 
false! Iam, I repeat it, but a man, 
even as you are—with the difference 
of an odd year or two—ugh! ugh! 

h !” continued the stranger with a 
feeble asthmatic laugh. “But, to be 
short, If your heart is still set upon 
the bracelets—I may, perhaps, put 
you in the way of obtaining them.” 

Carl strove to look calm—but the 
thing was impossible. His colour 
faded, his heart seemed cumanng 
about his throat as though it woul 
choke him, and his eyes emitted co- 
ruscations of fire. 

“ Old man! whoever, whatever 
you are—I supplicate you to tell me 
how you know any thing about the 
matter you speak of! How came you 
te know that I had any care about 
the—the—the bracelets ?””—He could 
scarce get out the word—“ for I have 
not breathed a syllable about them to 
any one human!” 

* How did I know it? Pho! it 
might be a long, perchance a dull 
tale, were I to explain how I came 
by my knowledge in this matter. 
Enough that I know your soul gapes 
to get the bracelets. In a word, I 
came not here to tell you how I know 
what I do, but simply to put you in 
the way of obtaining your wishes.” 

A cold stream of suspicion flowed 
over Carl’s mind while the stranger 

e—and when Carl reverted to 

e many subtle devices known to be 
adopted by the Inquisition for en- 
trapping their prey. Still Carl’s an- 
xious curiosity prevailed over his 
fears. The old man, after fumbling 
a while about the inner part of his 
girdle, took out what seemed to Carl 
a large snuff or tobacco-box. rt 
ing it, he slowly removed two or three 
layers of fine wool; and then there 
glistened before the enchanted eyes 
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of the student one of the most re- 
splendent bracelets that had ever is- 
sued from the hands of cunning jew- 
eller. He was lost, for a second or 
two, in speechless ecstasy. 

“ Oh, rare! oh, exquisite—exqui- 
site bracelet |”—he gasped at length, 
so absorbed with the splendid bauble 
that he did not notice the almost 
wolfish glare with which the old 
man’s eye was fixed on his.“ And 
may this be minz? Did you not say 
you could put it into my power ?”’ 

* Aye, Carl, it may be yours !’’ ree 
plied the stranger, in a low, earnest 
tone, still fixedly eyeing his compa- 
nion’s countenance. 

“ Aye, aye! itmay? Name, then, 
the price! Name your price, old 
man!” exclaimed Carl, eagerly. 
Checking himself, however, he add- 
ed suddenly, in a desponding tone, 
* But why do I ask its price? Fool 
that I am, my whole fortune—aye, 
the fortunes of all our family, would 
pe one only of these jew- 
e 8 ” 

The more Carl looked at the gor- 
geous toy, the more was he fascina- 
ted. It was studded with gems of 
such amazing brilliance, as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a circle of de- 
licate violet and orange-hued flame, 
as the stranger placed it in different 
points of view. Carl could not re- 
move his eyes from the bracelet. 

“ Take it into your own hands—it 
will bear a close scrutiny,” said the 
old man, proffering the box, with its 
costly contents, to the student, who 
received it with an eager but trem- 
bling hand. As he examined the 
gems, he discovered one of superior 
splendour and magnitude; and whilst 
his eyes were riveted upon it—~was 
it merely his nervous agitation—or, 

acious God! did it really assume 
the appearance of a human eye, of 
awful expression ? 

Carl’s eyes grew dim, the blood 
retreated to his heart, and his hands 
shook violently as he pushed back 
the box and its mysterious contents 
to the stranger. Neither spoke for 
some seconds. The old man gazed 
at Carl with astonishment. 

“ What—what shall I call you ?” 
murmured Carl, as soon as he had 
recovered the power of speech. 
“What means that—that—that damn- 
ed eye that looks at me from the 
bracelet ? Do your superiors, then, 
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use even sorcery to inveigle their vie- 
tims ?” His teeth chattered. “ Away 
with your damned c! Out on 
you! Away—or I shall call for hel 
from without!” And Carl drew half 
out his poniard. 

* Tut, man,” rejoined the stran- 
ger, calmly, after listening with pa- 
tience to Carl’s ~ © tions. “ Now, 
to hear you rave in this wise! You 
—a man—a scholar! The days of 
sorcery, methinks, are gone for ever ; 
and as for the Inquisition that you 
din into my ears, I myself fear, but 
more hate, that cruel and accursed 
institution.” This was said slowly 
and deeply—the speaker’s eyes 
searchingly fixed on those of him he 
addressed, The student, however, 
answered not, and the old man re- 
sumed. 

“Tis but your own heated fancy 
that has likened one of these jewels 
to an BYE—he, he, he |” said he,with 
a poor attempt at laughter. “ What 
is it that has frightened you but a 
large diamond ? A human eye, i’faith 
—he, he, he!—But, to away with 
these womanish fancies, I would 


know, at once, Carl, whether you 
wish to eall yourself the owner of 
this bracelet ?” 


Carl paused. 

“Will you give me no answer, 
Carl?” 

“ Aye—Heaven knows I would 
- = its — tis oa en- 
chanting, a dazzling—yet a fear- 
ful” ay 

* Pshaw !” exclaimed the old man, 
impatiently. 

“ Well, then,” continued Carl, 
doubtingly, “since temper fails you, 
I will tothe point. Suppose, then, I 
were, in a manner, disposed—I mean 
—hem !—What I would say, is—in 
short, if it were to come to pass that 
I were earnestly desirous (which I 
am not) of having this bracelet—not 
for myself, mark me, but for an- 
other——” 

“To the point, man! To the 
point!” interrupted the stranger, 
with anxious ty. 

“ Well, I say, if I were disposed to 
— the bracelet, what would 

e your terms? What must I do? 
What give ?” 

* Oh, 7 terms are most easy and 
simple. You may perchance laugh 
at hearing them. Find but the fellow 
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to this bracelet—and doth shall be 


yours.” 

Carl suddenly beeame cold and 
pale. The mets y ths peculiar words 
and manner had roused painful sus- 
picions in the breast of the student— 
transiently however—that certain do- 
ings of his must be intimately known 
in certain awful quarters; and the 
stranger’s plan was but a subtle tra 
for making him deyelope them. This 
feeling, however, ually yielded 
to one of sheer astonishment, as the 
stranger repeated his terms, in a 
significant tone, and with great ear- 
nestness of manner. 

“ |—J, Carl Koécker—find you the 
fellow to this bracelet!” exclaimed 
the student. “ Surely you must be 
mad, or mocking me.” 

“ Whether I mad or not, con- 
cerns you little, so as 1 can make 
good my promise. You have my 
terms.” 

“Will you give me till to-morrow 
night to consider whether I will ac- 
cept them ?” 

“No,” replied the stranger, im- 
peratively. 

“Hem !” exclaimed Carl, sudden- 
ly—but with a puzzled air—wishing 
to put the stranger off his guard— 
“ so you have but one bracelet. How 
eame you by it?—You know, old 
man, that if 1 buy it, I must be satis- 
fied that I can keep it.” 

“Keep your questions to yourself. 
Enough for you that I have it,” re- 
plied the stranger, sternly. 

“ Another question, nevertheless, 
I must put. Where is the other 
bracelet ?” 

“ It must be sought for,” replied 
the old man, gloomily, placing his 
broad-brimmed hat on his head, as if 
to overshadow his eyes—“ and it is 
worthy the search, though a prince 
were the seeker. He who shall have 
this, has a clue infallible to the dis- 
covery of the other.” 

“ Then why not search for it your- 
self?” enquired Carl, quickly. A 
flush overspread the stranger’s face, 
and he seemed, for a moment, some- 
what confused. 

“ You are sent hither by the In- 

uisition,” said Carl, with a cold 
shudder—at the same time plunging 
his right band into his bosom, in 
search of his poniard—half resolved 
to take summary vengeance on the 
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somes cruel spy. He controlled 
himeelf, eaveniing and repeated his 
question in a calmer tone. 

“ Why do not you seek for the 
fellow-bracelet, old man ?”’ 

“I may not, Carl. That must be 
sufficient for you. You need not 
enter on the search—you need not 
take this bracelet; but if you will 
venture, and should succeed, ’twill 
be the greatest day’s work you ever 
did. It will bring you riches and 
honour ; and, above all, you shall see 
both these beautiful trinkets glisten- 
ing on the white arm of her ——” 

Hold! I madden! Speak not!” 
gasped Carl, springing with sudden 
emotion from his chair—pressing his 
hands against his forehead, and ga- 
zing fixedly on the bracelet, which 
the stranger still held in his hands. 

“ °Tis an overwhelming thought 
truly! It is !—but—but—ZJ find the 
fellow to this bracelet ?”’ he continu- 
ed, with a bewildered air, “ where, 
aaa name, am I to search for 
t 9 

“ Where you can, and where you 
dare,” replied the stranger, empha- 
tically. Carl was struck with the 
tone and manner. 

“ And how long shall I have to try 
my fortune ?—Tut!—’tis an idle—a 
mad question truly, a foolish scheme ; 
but, supposing—in a word, how long 
will you give me ?” 

“ Two days from this time; and 
on the third, I will come and see you 

n.” 


* Alone ?” enquired Carl], with a 


lance. 


searching 
one,” replied the stranger, 


3 Ye 
pointedly. 

“ And can you give me no clue, 
whatever ?—None ?” 
. © No, assuredly. Else the merit 
of your search would fail. You will 
not be long in finding one, if you do 
but set about the search heartily.— 
Ah, Carl, Carl,” he added, suddenly, 
with as much gaiety as his extraor- 
dinary features could assume, “ you 
havea white hand, and a small wrist!” 
Carl glanced at them complacently. 
“ I wonder, now, whether if were 
small enough for this bracelet?—Try 
it on, man—try it on !—Your wrist, I 
think, is but a trifle larger than hers 
—” The last word brought the blood 
into Carl’s face, even to his temples 
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—and a tempest to his soul. Scarce 
knowing what he did, he took the 
glittering bracelet, and with a little 

ifficulty, clasped it about his wrist. 

* Ah, ha!—How wondrous well it 
suits you! In truth, it might have 
been made for you! Your wrist might 
have beena lady’s!” said the old man, 
laughing ; and, rising from his seat, 
he scrutinized the bracelet narrowly, 
and adjusted it more nicely. “ And 
now, Carl Koécker—see you part not 
with it, in your search! Farewell, 
Carl!” Thestranger stepped towards 
the door. 

“ Stay—stay, old man!” exclaimed 
the student with surprise. “ Whither 
are you going? Ha—ha, Der Teufel!” 
he continued, almost leaping from 
the floor with sudden fright—Why, 
thou fiend! I cannot remove the 
bracelet! It clings to my wrist like 
adamant !—It will cut my hand off! 
Ah—ah—it is cutting to the bone,” 
he groaned. He strove violently to 
wrench it off. “ Take it off! Take. it 
off—I cannot move it! Help, help! 
—dear, good old man, for mercy’s 
sake——” But his visitor was open- 
ing the chamber-door, anxious to be 
gone. Carl followed him, using fran- 
tic efforts to dislodge the bracelet ° 
from his wrist, which suffered ,a 
frightful sense of compression. 

“ Good sir! Kind old man—who- 
ever you are, wherever you come 
from—whatever your errand, for 
God’s love, help me to remove this 
bracelet !—Oh—” he groaned, “ will 
you not take it off ?” 

“ Off ?—never!” shouted the old 
man, with an unearthly laugh, and an 
eye of horrible derision. The student 
dropped his hands, fell back aghast 
a pace or two, and stared at the 
stranger, with eyes that seemed burst- 
ing from their sockets. The perspi- 
ration started from every pore. 

“ Never—oh, never—did you say?” 
gasped Carl, renewing his desperate 
efforts to remove the bracelet. He 

ew desperate. “ Villain! fiend! 

ou have played a hell-trick against 
me! Will you yet say never?” 

“ Aye—never, till you find. its fel- 
low,” replied the old man, shaking 
his shrivelled finger at the student. 

“ Accursed wretch! Deceiving 
devil! Then will we struggle for. it. 
Ho, have at you,” aloud shrieked 
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Carl, springing forward to grapple 
with his tormentor; who, however, 
at that moment slipped through the 
open door, shutting it in Carl’s face ; 
and as the old man went rapidly 
down stairs, Carl heard him exclaim- 
ing in tones of wild and echoing 
laughter—fainter and fainter as the 
distance increased—“ Never, Carl; 
never, never !” 

Carl staggered stupified to a seat, 
and sat for some moments the image 
of despair. He would have rushed 
out after the old man, but that a 
deadly faintness seized him. He 
could not bring his scattered senses 
to bear for an instant on any one 
point of the preceding interview. 
He felt like a man suddenly roused 
at midnight from a frightful dream. 
Had he been asleep and dreaming ? 
Alas, no! There was fearful evi- 
dence, pelpsble and visible, of waking 


reality. His eye happened to alight 


on the bracelet glistening with now 
abhorred splendour on his wrist. 
With frantic effort he once more 
strove to disengage it, but in vain. 
He could not move it; it seemed to 
have grown intohim! He rose from 


his chair, and paced his room in an 
ecstasy of alternate fear and fury. 
What come to him ? Was he un- 
der the spell of witchcraft ? Was he 
the sport of diabolical agency? Or, 
worse than either—the sealed vic- 
tim of the Inquisition? Had they 
sent their emissary to probe him, 
and leave this cunningly-framed 
bracelet as an irremovable evi- 
dence of their man—even as sheep 
are marked for the slaughter? As 
this latter suspicion flashed across 
his mind with increasing probability, 
he sunk in his chair, overwhelmed 
with anguish and horror; and from 
his chair to the floor. What was to 
become of him? What could he do ? 
Whither was he to fly ? How ascer- 
tain the criminatory extent of the 
information on which they acted ? 
He knew not! He closed his eyes, 
for every thing about him seemed 
turning round, and assuming gro- 
tesque images and positions. After 
lying for some minutes on the floor, 
he suddenly sprung to his feet, con- 
vinced that the extraordinary occur- 
rences of the evening could have no 
other foundation than fancy—that 
he must have been suffering from 
the nightmare. He stepped into his 
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sleeping-room, and plunged his head 
and face into a bowl of cold spring 
water. The shock for a few mo- 
ments revived and recollected his 
wandering faculties ; but in wiping 
his face,the accursed braceletscratch- 
ed his cheek—the delusions of hope 
vanished in an instant, and flinging 
aside his towel, he rushed from the 
room in despair. The silence and 
solitude of his apartment were hor- 
rible. Whither should he go, that 
the Inquisition hounds could not fol- 
low, find, and seize him? He began 
to imagine that they had pressed the 
arts of sorcery into their assistance. 
He felt, in a word, that his fears 
were maddening him. He could 
bear his rooms no longer: so put- 
ting his cap on his head, and throw- 
ing a cloak over his shoulders, he 
went out, hoping to see, or at least 
hear tidings of, his dreadful visitor. 

The night, far advanced, was cold 
and gloomy—the winds blew chilly, 
and the snows were fluttering fast. 
He spoke to one or two of the 
drowsy shivering watch, and asked 
whether they had seen any one an- 
swering to the description of his 
visitor. One of them told him with 
a yawn, that only a quarter of an 
hour before, he had seen an old man 
pass by, that stooped, and wore, he 
thought, a broad hat and drab coat; 
that he walked at a great rate down 
the main street, followed by two men 
in dark dresses! Carl fell into the 
arms of the watchman, deprived of 
sense and motion. The last clause 
of the man’s intelligence had con- 
firmed his worst fears—rne Inqui- 
SITION WERE AFTER HIM! 

After a while, the attentions of the 
humane night-guardian, backed by a 
little hot ale which he carried in a 
leathern bottle, sufficed to revive 
Carl, who was able, soon after, to 
proceed, after giving the watchman 
some small coin. What was Carl 
now to do? To return to his rooms 
was impossible. He hurried on 
through the street, why, or whither, 
he knew not. He felt a sort of drow- 
siness or stupor creeping over him. 
Suddenly he nearly overthrew what 

roved to be a female figure muffled 
in a long dark dress. His hair stood 
on end—for, at the first moment, he 
mistook her figure for that of one of 
the “ men in dark dresses,” spoken of 
by the watchman—of the familiars of 
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the Inquisition. While sessing 
shudderingiy from her, he fanci 
he heard himself addressed—“ Fol- 
low !” said the low hurried voice of 
a woman—* Follow me, and be si- 
lent. You have been e ted this 
half hour. ’Tis foolish—’tis cruel 
thus to delay!” 

“I—I expected ?—g the stag- 
gering student—“ Why,do you know 
me ?’ 

“Know you ?—why, Carl Koécker, 
of course,” replied the female ; add- 
ing in a low imploring tone—“ Oh, 
follow—for Heaven’s sake, follow 
instantly, or all will be lost!’ 

“ Lost!—why, am not J, rather, 
lost ?—In God’s name, whither 
would you lead me? Are youin league 
with that old ——” Carl was in- 
terrupted by his companion whisper- 
ing hurriedly—“ Hush! the good 
folks of Goettingen will hear you!” 

She had searce uttered the last 
words, before Carl thought he heard 
the faint echo of many voices at 
some distance, from behind—and 
which seemed, as they grew nearer, 
to be loud and tumultuous. He 


suddenly turned towards the quar- 


ter from which the sounds of distant 
uproar came, when he beheld seve- 
ral torehes ac, dimly far off, 
and held by persons hurrying to and 
fro in all directions. The sounds 
approached, and became more dis- 
tinct. They were those of alarm. 

“ What in God’s name is stirring 
now ?” enquired Carl of the fe- 
male he was accompanying. “ Can 
you tell me wherefore is ail that 
uproar?” The spectral stare almost 
froze Carl’s bloed, as she answered 
in a low quick tone—“ Ah—do not 
you know; Carl Koécker ?—A deed 
of blood and horror——” She was 
interrupted by the startling clangour 
of the alarm-bell, pealing with pro- 
digious see and violence. Carl 
shuddered—and well he might. What 
is capable of inspiring more thrilling 
terror than the gloomy toll of a 
chureh-bell, heard with sudden loud- 
ness at midnight ? 

The whole town of Goetti 
wasroused. Car] listened—his hair 
stoed on end—his knees tottered— 
his brain reeled—for the cries were 
those of murder and revenge: and 
amid all the tumult of ‘the voices, 
and the sullen tolling of the bell 
Carl distinctly heard—his own nathe! 
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Half stunned with the thought, he 
listened—he strained his ear to take 
in every sound that sent it; “ Carl 
Koécker” was the name uttered by 
a hundred tongues; and Car] Kéeck- 
er was sought after as a murderer 
He would have shouted in answer—+ 
he would have discovered himself, 
conscious of his innocence—but he 
felt a suffocating pressure about his 
throat, and his heart seemed fit to 
burst through his side. Strange 
lights flashed before his eyes, and 
his tottering knees seemed about to 
refuse him any longer their support, 
when his unknown companion sud- 
denly ped his hand between her 
cold fingers, whispering—“ Carl, 
Carl, you must hasten! Fly! fly! 
You will fall into their hands! They 
are yelling for you! They are as 
tigers drunk with blood!” 

“TI care not! I am innocent! I 
have done no crime! Why, then, 
should I fly? No, I will stay, with 
God’s help, till they come up,” murs 
mured the fainting student. Mean- 
while the eclamour of voices grew 
nearer and louder. Innumerable 
torches flitted to and fro, casting a 
discoloured glare over the dusky 
atmosphere. 

“ Haste, Carl !—Haste, murderer, 
haste ! haste!’ muttered the woman 
by his side“ Justice flieth quickly 
after her victims !” 

“Wretch! what are you saying?” 
stammered Carl, beginning to sus- 
péct himself the victim of diabolical 
villainy. He tried to grasp his com+ 
panion by the arm—but his hand 
was powerless. A sudden recollecs 
tion of the stranger who had given 
him the bracelet, and of the mys- 
terious circumstances attending the 
transaction, flashed with fearful vi- 
vidness before his mind. 

“ Woman, woman!” he faltered, 
“ Who is murdered ? Is it—is it~—” 

“ Fly, fool! Fly, fly, fly !—The 
familiars dre near at hand! The 
blighting brand of the Inquisition 
will discover——” 

* The what—what!” groaned Carl 
his eyes darkening for an instant, and 
his voice choked. 

“ Only thou fly, fly !’—continued 
the woman, hurrying hit forward. 
The crowd of torch-bearers seemed 
now at but a very little distance; 
and Carl, overwhelmei and _ be- 
wildered,—his consciousness of in« 
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noceneé drowned in the apprehen- 
sion of pressing danger—needed but 
little urging to step into a vehicle 
standing at the corner of a street 
they had just entered. He scarce 
knew what he was doing. Imme- 
diately on his sitting down, the door 
was closed, and away shot the 
vehicle, rolling as rapidly as four 
fleet horses could carry it. 

Carl found himself alone in the 
coach if such it was—for his con- 
ductor had suddenly and most un- 
expectedly disappeared. The utter 
extremity of fright, amazement, and 
perplexity, is too feeble a term to 
convey any thing like an adequate 
idea of the state of Carl Koécker’s 
feelings, when thus, after such an 
astounding series of events, hurried 
away no one knew how, why, or 
whither. 

Visions of inquisitorial _ horrors 
flitted! before his perturbed mind’s 
eye. To what scenes of ghastly— 
of less misery was he now, per- 
chance, conveying? He sunk back 
on the seat, and swooned. How 
long he continued insensible, he 
knew not. When he recovered, he 
found himself rattling onward at a 
prodigious rate, and amid profound 
darkness: he stretched his hand 
out of the window of the vehicle, and 
the snow fell fast and thick upon it. 
He listened, but heard no sound, ex- 
cept the rapid and regular tramp of 
horses’ hoofs, and the rustling of the 
branches, inst which the roof of 
the vehicle brushed in passing. He 
could not hear the voices of either 
driver or attendants. In a sudden fit 
of frenzy, he thtew ‘down one of 
the windows, pushed out his head, 
and roared for rescue—but his cries 
were unattended to. He then strove 
to force open the door, that he might 
leap out, though at the hagzard of his 
life ; but his utmost efforts were use- 
less! He tried if the window-spaces 
were large enough to admit of escape 
—but they were too small to admit 
of a child’s exit! What was to be- 
come of him? After again and again 
trying to force open the doors, he 
wearied himself, and fell at full length 
on the seat, sullenly resigned to his 
fate, under the conviction that he was 
either in the toils of the Inquisition, 
or the hands of thieves and murder- 
ers. But what could the latter want 
with a poor student? For the former 
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suspicion, his quaking heart could 
r ily assign grounds ! 

He lay in a state of stupor, till the 
sudden stoppage of the vehicle almost 
jerked him from his seat, and suffi- 
ciently roused him to perceive thatthe 
carriage was standing before the gates 
of a magnificent building. re 
he was, or how long his journey had 
lasted, he knew not; and unutter- 
able, therefore, was his astonishment 
to behold the altered aspect of na- 
ture. The time appeared about two 
or three o’clock in the morning. The 
gloom and inclemency of the former 
part of the night had entirely disap- 
peared; The scenery, at which he 
—- hastily, seemed of a totally 

ifferent class from that which he 
had been accustomed to behold. The 
glorious gilding of the full moon lay 
on every object—alike on the snowy 
shroud glistening over endless plains 
and hills—as on the quarried clouds 


lying piled irregularly, one above 
the other, in snowy strata along the 


sky. Their a seemed all melt- 


ing into golden light. 
"Phe build: 5 which the 
carriage had drawn up, seemed a 
vast grey mass of irregular structure, 
the prevailing character of which was 
Got -s Whether, ene it were 
a castle, a palace, a prison, a nunnery, 
or a monastery, Carl’s hurried glance 
could not distinguish. He had scaree 
time to sean its outline, before the 
door was opened, by remo- 
ving a large bar from across the out- 
side, Carl noticed—and a string of 
attendants, habited somewhat in mi- 
litary costume, stood ready to con- 
duct the solitary visitor to the inte- 
rior of the building. After a mo- 
ment’s pause of stupified irresolu- 
pe en yeins whether or not to 
make a desperate attempt at escape 
—he alighted, and followed the chief 
of the attendants towards the interior 
of the building. Every step he took 
within the splendid — antique 
structure, convineed him that he had 
entered a regal residence. He paced 
along seemingly endless galleries and 
ors, with the passive, or rather 
submissive air of a man led along 
arded pris es to execu- 
ion. apeunaele aren » 
& large apartment, in the 
conte of which was spread a supper- 
table, sinking beneath a wes es 
of gold and silver. Scarce knowing 
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whether or not—in the vulgar phrase 
—his head or heels were uppermost, 
Carl sat himself down mechanically 
at the table; and the obsequious at- 
tendants instantly removed the co- 
‘vers of several dishes. When Carl 
saw the expensive dainties spread 
before him, and the magnificent 
plate which contained them, and 
marked the solemn and anxious de- 
ference paid him by the servants, he 
felt convinced that through some in- 
explicable blunder, he had been mis- 
taken for an expected visitor of dis- 
tinction. The tumultuous and terri- 
fying scenes which had ushered in 
his journey, were for a while obscu- 
red from his recollection. Carl 
found it impossible to partake of 
the exquisite fare before him. He 
contrived, however, to quaff an am- 
ple cup of rich wine, which soon 
revived his torpid faculties. He 
turned towards the silent servants, 
stationed at due distances from him, 
and enquired, in a stern tone, what 
they were going to do with him; 
“ whether they knew who he was?” 
A respectful obeisance was the only 
answer. “ Carl Koécker—a student 
of Goettingen University.” A se- 
cond and lower bow. A third time 
he repeated his question, but the 
only answer he could obtain, was a 
brief intimation, couched in the most 
deferential terms, that “ Her High- 
ness” was waiting his appearance in 
the audience-room. Car! clasped his 
hands over his forehead, lost in won- 
der and despair. 

* Who—who, in God’s name, is 
‘ Her Highness ?’” he enquired. 

“ She has been long expectin 
your arrival with anxiety,” replie 
one of the servants, apparently in no- 
wise surprised at the disorder of 
a guest. 

“ Waiting—and for my arrival ?— 
Impossible !—You are all wrong, 
fellows! I am not he whom you 
suppose me! Iam mistaken for some 
one else—and he must be nothi 
particular, seeing I, through bein 
mistaken for him, was kidnappe 
away! Harkee, sirrahs—do you un- 
derstand?” The servants looked at 


one another in silence, and without 
a smile. “Do you know who Iam?” 
continued Car! in a louder key—but 
in vain; he received no answer. The 
— seemed to have been tu- 
to ) 4 
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“ Alas!” resumed Carl, in a low 
tone, “ I ask you who I am, when I 
verily know not, myself !—Aha! 
Who am I? Where ?—Why here ?— 
Answer! Tell me! Speak there!” 
continued Carl, resolutely, relying 
on the wine he had taken, and 
which he felt supplying him with 
confidence. 

“ Once more, I say—Who am I?” 
repeated Carl. 

“ That, we suppose, your High- 
ness best knows—but our duty is to 
wait and conduct you into her High- 
ness’s presence,” was the only an- 
swer he received, delivered in the 
same stedfast respectfulness of tone 
and manner. 

“ Where will all this mummery 
end?” thought Carl, pouring out, 
mechanically, another cup of wine. 
The thought suddenly struck him, 
and the more he entertained it, the 
more probable it appeared —that, 
after all, the whole of his evening’s 
adventures might be the contrivance 
of one of those celebrated and system- 
atic hoaxers, of whom, in Italy, the 
illustrious Lorenzo was chief. Every 
occurrence of the evening seemed 
easily explicable on this hypothesis 
—but one; the general uproar in the 
streets of ‘ee at the period 
of his leaving. That savoured too 
strongly of serious reality to be part 
of a hoax !—While he was turni 
about these thoughts in his mind, 
one of the servants opened a door, 
and stood by it, as if hinting that 
Car] should rise from table and fol- 
low. Resolved patiently to await 
the issue, he rose, and walked to- 
wards the door. He was conducted 
up an ample staircase, leading to a 
lofty hall, supported by marble pil- 
lars. —_ traversing it in ——. 
his conductors opened a pair of large 
folding-doors, and ushered Carl 
through them—gently closed the 
high doors upon him, and retired. 
Carl now found himself in an apart- 
ment equally magnificent with the 
one he had left. Still, however, 
there was not—as in the other—arti- 
ficial light; but the room was, se to 
speak, flooded with a radiant tide of 
moonlight. Every thing about him, 
to Carl’s disturbed sion, 
wore the air of mystery and ro- 
mance. The silence of the ——- 
was there, and it oppressed him. He 
dared hardly draw his breath, fearful 
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of its being audible. He was reluc- 
tant to move from the spot where he 
had first stood, lest he should dissi- 
pate the mameless charm of the 
chamber, or encounter some unwel- 
come and startling spectacle. Which- 
ever way he looked, there was a dim 
and dreary splendour which trans- 
cended the creatures of poetry. Al- 
most the whole extent of the further 
extremity of the chamber consisted 
of a large Gothic-fashioned window, 
with a door in the centre of it, open- 
ing upon a narrow slip of shrubbery 
or terrace. The prospect through 
this window was glorious. The moon 
was still 


“ Riding at her highest noon,” 


like a bright bark over a sea of 
sapphire, scattering her splendour 
over streams glittering like veins of 
silver amid a noble extent of cham- 
country ; and rendering visi- 
les in aigk distance, hoary structures 
of prodigious extent, relieved against 
a back. vont of sueheaneh Sosent 
shade. A little to the right lay a lake 
of liquid silver! But the most marvel- 
lous.circumstance of the whole, was 
the disappearance of the snow he had 
so lately seen. Was it possible— 
thought Carl, pressing his hands to his 
forehead—that he had slept through 
an interval of twenty-four hours since 
he saw the snow? Had he taken 
drugged draughts at supper, and but 
now awoke, unconscious of the inter- 
val that had elapsed? This extraor- 
dinary absence of snow was, as al- 
ready said, the first thing observed by 
Carl, hurried as was his glance ; but 
erelong a very different object, within 
the chamber, arrested his attention, 
absorbing every faculty in mute as- 
tonishment and admiration. At the 
upper extremity of the chamber the 
resplendent moonbeam fell on the 
figure of a lady, white as snow, recli- 
ning on a couch, with her head sup- 
her arm. Never before 
ad Carl beheld, even in dreams, a 
vision of such dazzling beauty. So 
perfectly symmetrical her features, 
so delicately vere her figure, = 
gracefully igent her attitude, an 
orueidalass withal, that Carl, as 
he glided slowly towards her, his 
eyes and hands elevated with raptu- 
rous astonishment, began to suspect 
he was mocked by some surpassing 
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specimen of the statuary’s art. As 
he drew nearer, he perceived that 
the lady was asleep—at least her 
head drooped a little, and her eyes 
were closed. He stoodwithin a few 
paces of her. He had never before 
seen features so ein beautiful. 
Her brow wore the pure hue of ala- 
baster; her eyebrows were most 
delicately pencilled and shaded off; 
her nose, of soft Grecian outline, 
was exquisitely chiselled; and her 
small closed lips seemed like a burst- 
ing rose-bud. The lilied fingers of 
the little hand supporting her head, 
peeped out in rich contrast from 
among her black tresses; while her 
right hand lay concealed beneath 
the folds of a long rich veil. What 
with gazing on the lovely recum- 
bent, and the ees potency of 
the wine he had been drinking, Carl 
felt himself, as it were, under a new 
influence. Fear and doubt had pass- 
ed away. He fell softly on his knees 
before the beautiful incognita. Her 
features moved not. 

Now, thought Carl, was she ina- 
nimate—a cunning piece of wax- 
work, and were the contrivers of the 
hoax, if such it were, watching him 
from secret parts of the room, to 
enjoy his doings? 

He thought, however, after stead- 
fastly eyeing her, that he perceived 
a slow heaving of the bosom, as 
though she strove to conceal the 
breath she drew. Intoxicated with 
his feelings, Carl could continue 
silent no longer. 

“ Oh, lady, if mortal you be—oh, 
lady, I die at your feet!” stammered 
Carl, with a fluttering heart. 

“ Carl, where have you been ? 
You cannot—no, you cannot love 
me, or you would not have delayed so 
long!” replied the lady, in a gentle 
tone, and with a glance “ fuller of 
speech unto the heart than aught 
utterable by man.” What dazzling 
eyes were fixed upon the sinking 
student ! 

“J would to Heaven,” he stam- 
mered, “ I might believe you—loved 
me; but—but—lady” 

“ But what?—Ah, Carl! Do you 
doubt me?” enquired the lady, gazing 
at him with an eye of anxious ten- 
derness. Carl’s tongue refused him 
utterance for some moments, and 
he trembled from head to foot. 

D 








“ How, fair one, can you say you 
love one you know not? Me you 
know not——” 

“ Not know you !—Oh, Carl, Carl!” 
and she looked at him with a re- 
proachful smile. The student stared 
at her in silence. 

“ Lady, I am bewildered! I know 
not where I am, nor how I came hi- 
ther! Yet, blessed be Heaven, that 
I have thus seen you. I could die 
with your image in myeye! It would 
pass me to heaven! Oh, — 
me, lady, knowing that rave! Your 
beauty maddens me! I sink—I die 
beneath it! I know not, nor can 
control, what my tongue utters! 
The only thing I know is, that I am 
unworthy of you——” gasped Carl, 
dropping his head upon his bosom. 

“ Then, Carl, is my love for you 
the greater, seeing it can overlook 
all unworthiness! But, dear Carl, 
why speak I thus? You are not un- 
worthy—no, no! You are of great 
wit—graceful, noble—in a word, 
I > 


“ Speak, lady! speak, speak! De- 
lay not! I faint—I die!” murmur- 
ed. the impassioned student. 

“ Well, Llove you, Carl! Ihave 
long loved you, since first my eye 
fellon you. Pardon the scheme——” 
Here the lady became inarticulate 
with agitation. A long pause of mu- 
tual trepidation and embarrassment 
ensued. Each cast but furtive glances 
at the other; the conscious colour 
went and came alternately, in the 
cheeks of either. 

Carl, still bending on his knee 
gently strove to disentangle the han 
which lay concealed beneath the 
folds of her veil. He succeeded, fee- 
ble as was the force he used; but 
the hand was still enveloped in the 
folds of a long white glove. 

“ May I not kiss these fair fingers 
but through a glove?” enquired 
Carl, oo y, and with returning self- 
possession. 

“ Why, you are truly of a sudden 
grown chivalrous as an old knight,” 
replied the lady, in a tone of subdued 

iety ; “ but since such is your am- 

itious fancy, why should I refuse 
ou so small a favour, who can re- 
use you nothing? So, here is my 





right hand, Sir Knight. What wouldst 
thou ?” 

She disengaged the hand on which 
her head had been leaning, and gave 
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it to Carl, who smothered the taper 
fingers with kisses. Infatuated with 
sudden unaccountable passion, Carl, 
in a sort of frenzy, started from his 
knee, threw his arm around +the 
sylph-like figure of the lady, and im- 
printed a long, clinging, half-return- 
ed kiss upon her soft lips! 

He had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to reflect on what he was doing— 
on the unaccountable freedom of his 
behaviour to a lady evidently of the 
highest consideration, with whom he 
had had—and that in the most unsa- 
tisfactory and mysterious manner— 
only a few minutes’ acquaintance. 
In vain did he strive to calm and 
settle his unsteady faculties, or sober 
himself into a consciousness of his 
real situation—of how he came thi- 
ther—and how had come to pass the 
astounding events of the evening. 
He forgot all his harrowing suspi- 
cions of inquisitorial diablerie; he 
thought no more of the possibility 
that his frantic feats were the sub- 
jects of suppressed laughter to invi- 
sible powers! Every thing merged 
into his intense consciousness of pre- 
sent pleasure. He yielded to the 
irresistible impulse of his feelings, 
blind and indifferent to‘consequences. 

“?Tisall owing to the wine I drunk 
in the supper-room !” thought Carl; 
but, alas, how little did he know of 
the important events with which he 
had got extraordinarily implicated ; 
of the principle and subtle wg 
or 
him scenes of future change and suf- 


— 
A few minutes’ time beheld Carl 
pacing slowly up and down the spa- 
cious chamber, supporting his beau- 
tiful and mysterious companion, 
watching with ecstasy her graceful 
motions, and pouring into her ear 
the impassioned accents of love; 
not, however, without an occasional 
flightiness of manner, which he could 
neither check nor disguise, When 
he listened to the dulcet melody of 
her voice, which fell on his ear like 
the breathings of an AZolian harp; 
when he observed her dove-like eyes 
fixed fondly upon him; and felt the 
faint throbbings of her heart against 
the hand that supported her, he al- 
most lost all consciousness of tread- 
a the lower realities of life. 
hilst Carl was thus delightful, 
ly occupied, his companion sudden 
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ly turned aside her head, and to 
Carl’s amazement and alarm, burst 
into a flood of tears. Burying her 
face in the folds of her veil, she be- 
gan to weep bitterly. “For mercy’s 
sake, dear lady, tell me what ails 
you !” enquired the startled student. 
He repeated his question; but in 
vain. His reiterated questions called 
forth no other answer than sobs and 
tears. 

“ Lady! dear, beloved lady—why 
are you bent on breaking my heart ? 
Have I then so soon grown unwor- 
thy in your eyes?” again enquired 
Carl, a little relaxing the arm that 
supported her, as though grieved 
and mortified at her reserve. 

“Oh Carl, Carl! Indeed you are 
most worthy of my love, of all my 
confidence ; but you cannot help me! 
No, no—I am undone! Lost, lost, 
lost for ever!” replied the lady, in 
heart-breaking accents. 

Carl begged, entreated, implored, 
to be made acquainted with the cause 
of her agitation, but in vain. His 
thoughts (alas, what is man ?) began 
to travel rapidly from “ beauty in 
tears,” to “ beauty in sullens;” and 
commiseration was freezing fast into 
something like anger, or rather con- 


bas 

“ Lady, if you think me thus un- 
worthy to share your grief—to be 
apprized of its source—that so I may 
acquit myself I—I—I cannot stay to 
see you in sufferings I may not alle- 
viate ! I must—yes, I must leave you, 
lady—if it even break my heart!” 
said Carl, with as much firmness as 
he could muster. She turned to- 
wards him an eye that instantly 
melted away all his displeasure—a 
soft blue eye glistening through the 
dews of sorrow—and swooned in his 
arms. 

Was ever mortal so situated as 
Carl, at that agitating moment? In- 
expressibly shocked, he bore his 
lovely, but insensible burden to the 
window; and thinking fresh air might 
revive her, he carried her through 
the door,which opened onthe narrow 
terrace as before mentioned. While 
supporting her in his arms, and 
against his shaking knees, and part- 
ing her luxuriant hair from her damp 
forehead, he unconsciously croppet 
a tear upon her pallid features. She 
revived. She smiled with sad sweet- 
ness on her agitated supporter, with 
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slowly returning consciousness, and 
ed her soft fingers gently over 
is forehead. As soon as her stre 
returned, Carl led her gently a few 
aay yore the terrace, think- 
ng the exercise might fully restore 
her. The terrace overlooked, at a 
height of about sixty feet, an exten- 
sive and beautifully di gar- 
den; and both Carl and his mysteri- 
ous companion paused a few mo- 
ments to view a fountain underneath, 
which threw out its clear waters in 
the moonlight, like sparkling showers 
of crystal. How tranquil and beauti- 
- Beg all before them! While 
arl’s eye was ing rapidly over 
the various objects before hes he 
perceived his ——_ suddenly 
start. Concern tation were 
again visible in her features. She 
seemed on the point of bursting a 
second time into tears, when 1, 
once more, with affectionate earnest- 
ness, besought her to keep him no 
longer in torturing suspense, but ac- 
quaint him with the source of her 
Sorrows. 

“ Lady, once more I implore you 
to tell me whence all this agony ?” 
She eyed him steadfastly and mourn- 
fully, and replied, “ A loss, dear 
Carl—a fearful—an irreparable loss.” 

“In the name of mercy, lady, 
what loss can merit such dreadful 
names ?” enquired the student, 
shocked at the solemnity of her 
manner, and the ashy hue her coun- 
tenance had assumed. She trembled, 
and continued silent. Carl’s eyes 
were more eloquent than his li 
Seeing them fixed on her with in- 
tense curiosity and excitement, she 
proceeded : 

“It is a loss, Carl, the effects of 
which scarce befits mortal lips to 
tell. It were little to say, that un- 
less it be recovered, a crowned head 
must be brought low!” She shud- 
blood began to trickle coldly through 
blood b to e coldly t 
his veins, and he stood c at his 
companion with terrified anxiety. 

“ Carl!” continued the lady, in a 
searcely audible murmur, “I have 
been told to-day—how shail I breathe 
it |—by one from the grave, that rou 
were destined to restore to me what 
I have lost—that you were Heaven’s 
chosen instrument—that you alone, 
of other men, had rightly studied the 
laws of spiritual betng—could com- 
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mand the services of EVIL sPIRITs,” 
she continued, fixing a startling 
lance on Carl, who quailed under it. 

“ Lady, pardon me for saying it is 
false, if it has been so slanderously 
reported to you of me; aye, false as 
the lips of Satan! I know nought 
of spirits—nought of hereafter, but 
through the blessed Bible,” replied 
Carl, in hurried accents, a cold per- 
spiration suddenly bedewing him 
from head to foot. His feelings began 
to revolt—to recoil from his compa- 
nion—whom he could not help sud- 
denly likening to the beautiful ser- 
pent that beguiled Eve ; but she twi- 
ned her arms closely around him, 
and almost groaned in grey | 
accents, “ Oh Carl, Carl! that 
might but tell you what I have heard 
of you, or rather what I know of 
you!” 

There had been something very 
terrible in her demeanour, latterly. 
She seemed speaking as if of set 
purpose, and her eye was ever alive, 
probing Carl’s soul to see the effect 
of what she uttered. At least so 
Carl thought. All his apprehensions 
about the hideous Inquisition revi- 
ved, and with tenfold force. Was 
this subtle and beautiful being one 
of THEIR creatures? A fiend, cun- 
ningly tutored to extract his soul’s 
secret, and then betray him into the 
fiery grasp of torture and death? 

It was long before he could speak 
toher. At length he exclaimed, “ For 
mercy’s sake, lady, tell me what 
frightful meaning lurks beneath what 
you say? What is your loss? What 
do you know, or have heard, of me? 
Tell me, though I should expire with 
terror!” 

“ Can you, then, bear a secret to 
the grave, unspoken ?” she enquired, 

ing at him with an expression of 
melancholy and mysterious awe. 

“ Did Thurialma appear again?” 

The student turned ghastly pale, 
and almost dropped her from his 
arms. ‘ 

“I know not what your words 
mean,” stammered Carl, almost 
swooning. His companion’s eye was 
fixed on him with wellnigh petrify- 
ing effect. 

“ Carl,” said she, in a low tone, 
* T am about to tell you the source 
of my sorrows—that is, my loss. 
There is none near, to overhear us ?” 
she enquired, faintly, without remo- 
ving her eyes from Carl’s, 
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“ None! none!” murmured the 
student, a mist clouding his eyes; 
for, at the moment of his compa- 
nion’s uttering the words last men- 
tioned, he had distinctly seen a hu- 
man face peering over the edge of 
the terrace. 

He shook like an aspen-leaf, shi- 
vering under the midnight wind. 

“ What have you lost?” he enqui- 
red. 

“ The fellow to ruts,” replied the 
lady, drawing off the glove from her 
left hand, and disclosing a bracelet 
the very counterpart of that in Carl’s 

ossession. His brain reeled ;—he 

elt choked. 

“ What—what of him—that—hath 
its fellow?” He faltered, sinking on 
one knee, unable to sustain the bur- 
den of his companion. 

“ He is either a sorcerer, a prince, 
or a murderer !” replied the lady, in 
a hollow broken tone. 

Carl slowly bared his shaking arm, 
and disclosed the bracelet gleaming 
on his wrist. He felt that in another 
moment he must sink senseless to 
the earth ; but the lady, after glaring 
at the bracelet,with a half-suppressed 
shriek, and an expanding eye of 
glassy horror, suddenly sprung from 

im, and fell headlong over the ter- 
race, at the very edge of which they 
had been standing. 

“ Ha—accursed, damned traitor !” 
yelled a voice close behind him, fol- 
lowed by a peal of hideous laughter. 
He turned staggeringly towards the 
quarter from which the sounds came, 
and beheld the old man who had 
given him the bracelet, and now 
stood close at his elbow, glaring at 
him with the eye of a demon, his 
hands stretched out, his fingers cur- 
ved like the cruel claws of a tiger, 
and his feet planted in the earth as 
if with convulsive effort. 

“ Thrice accursed wretch !” re- 
peated the old man, in a voice of 
thunder; ‘‘ what have you done ? 
Did not her highness tell you who 
you were?” 

“ Tell me !—what ?” 

The old man suddenly clasped 
Carl by the wrist covered with the 
bracelet; his features dilated with 
fiendish fury ; his eyes, full of hor- 
rible lustre, glanced from Carl to the 
precipice, and from the precipice to 
Carl. 

“ Tell me !—what ?” again gasped 
the student, half dead with fright, 
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striving in vain to recede from the 
edge of the terrace. The hand with 
which the old man clasped Car!’s 
wrist, quivered with fierce emotion. 

“ Tell me”’—— once more mur- 
mured Carl—* What did she say ?” 

“ Baa!” roared his tormentor, at 
the same time letting go Car!’s wrist, 
and, slipping over the edge of the 
terrace, he was out of sight in an 
instant—leaving Carl Koécker sroap 
AWAKE, and in darkness, for he had 
broken his lamp, and overthrown 
both chair and table. His fire had 
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gone out to the last cinder, anda 
ray or two of misty twilight, strug- 
gling through the crevices of the 
re, Bor shutters, served to shew 
him how long he had been pREAm- 
ING. 

He groped his way to bed, shi- 
vering with cold, and execrating the 
opera he had recently witnessed, 
whose ill-assorted recollections, with 
other passing fancies, had been 
eae into so singular and dis- 


tressing a dream. 


Q. Q. Q. 





THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


In a neat and comfortable cottage 
in the picturesque village of Bastock, 
lived a middle-aged gentleman of the 
name of Samael olt. The clean 
white paling in front of the beautiful 
little flower-garden before his door 
shewed he was a man of taste, while 
the fcoach-house and stables at the 
side shewed that he might also be 
considered a man of fortune. He was 
in truth in very comfortable circum- 
stances. He had a considerable quan- 
tity of land—let to a respectable ten- 
ant, for he himself knew nothing 
about farming—and the rest of his 
property consisted in about fifteen 
thousand pounds, which was lent on 
mortgage to a very wealthy baronet. 
Mr Holt might have altogether some- 
where about a thousand a-year. He 
spent it in the true style of old Eng- 
lish hospitality. His house was never 
empty ; friends, when they came, 
were so kindly treated, that they 
found it extremely inconvenient to 

o away ;—and what with coursings 
in the morning, comfortable dinners, 
pleasant companions, and extraordi- 
nary port-wine, Mr Samuel Holt was 
the happiest fellow in the world. His 
outward man was in exact correspon- 
dence to his internal tranquillity. He 
was stout, but not unwieldy; there 
was not a wrinkle on his brow; a 
fine open expression animated his 
countenance, and there was such a 
sage ruddy hue of health upon 

1is cheek, that his friends talked of 
him by no other name than Rosy Sam. 

“Well, my boys,” said Rosy Sam, 
one fine September evening after din- 
ner, “ we'll drink our noble selves— 
3 a" think I ever shot better in my 

ife. 


“Your second bird was beautifully 
managed,” said Jack Thomson; “ I 
never saw any gun carry so far ex~ 
cept once in Turkey, when the Reis 
Effendi shot a sea-mew at a hundred 
and fifty yards.” 

“ With a long bow I suppose,” said 
Rosy Sam, who disbelieved every 
story, the scene of which was not 
laid in England. 

“No, with a long brass gun which 
went upon wheels,” 

“ Well, well,” replied Sam, “it may 
be all very true; but, thank God, I 
never saw, and never expect to see, 
any of them foreign parts.” 

“ You may live to see half the 
world yet; and if I were inclined 
to be a prophet, I should say you 
will be a very great traveller before 
you die.” 

“ Td sooner be tried for mur- 
der.” 

“You may be both.” 

This last was said so solemnly that 
Rosy Sam almost changed colour. 
He passed it off with a laugh, and the 
conversation went on upon other sub- 
jects connected with Thomson’s tra- 
vels. All the evening, however, the 
prophetic announcement seemed to 
stick in poor Sam’s throat, and when 
the party was about to separate for 
the night, holding the bed-candle in 
his hand, and assuming a degree of 

avity which can only be produced 

y an extra bottle, he said, “ I'll tell 
you what it is, Jack, here in this cot- 
tage have I lived, man and boy, for 
two-and-forty years. I never was out 
of the county in my life, and the 
farthest from home I ever was, was 
three-and-thirty miles. If you mean 
to say that I am to be a traveller in 
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my old age, the Lord have mercy on 
me, for a helpless dog should I be 
among the foreignarians—fellows that 
can’t speak a word of English to save 
their souls, poor devils—but ! 
poh! man, you can’t be serious.” 

* T am serious as a bishop, I assure 
you. vou will travel for several 


“Poh! nonsense! I'll be d—d if 
I do—so, ap ool The party 


wagnes at s and retired 
to 


All that night Sam’s dreams were 
of ships and coaches. He thought he 
was wrecked and half drowned, then 
that he was upset and had his legs 
broken by the hind wheel. He woke 
in a tremendous fright, for he fancied 
he was on the top of one of the pyra- 
mids, and could not get down again. 
He thought he had been on the pin- 
nacle for several days, that he was 
nearly dying of thirst and hunger,— 


and, on starting up, he found it was 
time to rise; so he hurried down 
stairs with the utmost expedition, as 
he was nearly famished for his break- 
fast. He was met at the breakfast 
rena door by his old servant, 


sty Tommy, who gave him a let- 
ter, and said, “ This here letter is just 
come from Mr Clutchit the attorney. 
His man says as how there must be 
an answer immediately, so I was just 
a comin’ up to call ye.” 

“You would have found me knock- 
ing about the pyramids,” said Rosy 
Sam, as he proceeded to open the 
letter. 

“Fie for shame !” muttered old 
Trusty, “ to make use of such an ex- 
pression. Ah! as good Mr Drawline 
says” —— 

* Devil take you and Mr Drawline 
—Saddle the Curate this instant, and 
tell the gentlemen, when they come 
down, that I am forced to set off on 
business, but that I shall certainly be 
back to dinner.” 

In the utmost haste, and with no 
very pleasant expression, he mana- 

d to swallow three or four e. 
nearly a loaf of bread, and half a 
zen cups of tea. His horse was soon 
at the pore oF by A at s hand 

0 eft old Trusty Tomm 
erate mouth open, ies ad 
what in the world it could be that 
induced his master to such unusual 
expedition. The motive was indeed 
a serious ene. Mr Clutchit had dis- 
covered that there was a prior mort- 
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gage over the estate upon which poor 
’s fifteen thousand was advan- 
ced, and their great object now was 
to get the mortgage transferred 
some unincumbered security. e 
seven miles which intervened be- 
tween the lawyer and his client were 
soon passed over. Hot and breath- 
less our poor friend, who was now 
more rosy than ever, rushed into the 
business-room of Mr Clutchit. That 
gentleman, however, was nowhere 
to be found. On his table Sam saw 
a note directed to himself—he open- 
ed it, and found the following words : 
“ Dear sir,—By the strangest good 
luck I have this moment heard that 
Sir Harry is at present in London. 
I lose not a moment, as the coach is 
just starting, to obtain an interview 
with him there, and should strongly 
recommend your following by the 
eleven dak coach. Indeed your 
ee is indispensably necessary. 
shall only have the start of you by 
, hours.— Your obedient servant, 

Sam threw himself into a chair in 
an agony of grief and wonder. 

“ That infernal fellow Jack Thom- 
son,” he moaned out, “ is certainly 
more than human. They say they 
learn wonderful things abroad. He 
has learned the second sight. Little 
didI think two days ago, that I should 
ever have to hurry so far away from 
home. London must be seventy 
miles off at least—oh lord! oh lord! 
quite out of my own dear county— 
what is to become of me !” 

While indulging in this moralizing 
fit the coach drove up to the door— 
Sam mounted, almost unconscious 
of what he did, and was whirled off 
before he had time to recover from 
his reverie. On arriving in London, 
night was rapidly closing in. The 
house where the coach stopt was a 
very neat comfortable sort of hostel- 
ry in the city, and our honest friend, 
before proceeding to any other busi- 
ness, solaced himself with the best 
dinner the bill of fare would allow. 
After refreshing himself with a soli- 
tary pint of port, he set out in search 
of Mr Clutchit. . But where to find 
that gentleman was the difficulty; he 
had left no address in his note to his 
client, and the people of the inn could 
not tell where the nine o’clock coach 
went to in London. They recom- 
mended him, however, to apply at 
various inns--the Dragon, the Swan, 
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the Bul]-and-Mouth, and a variety of 
other great coach caravanseries, the 
very names of which were utterly 
unknown to the unsophisticated Sam. 
Away, however, he went, in total ig- 
norence of his way, and much too 
independent and magnanimous to ask 
it. First one street was traversed, 
then another, and at last poor Sam 
was entirely lost. His great object 
now was to retrace his steps; but 
one turning was so like another, that 
he could not distinguish those by 
which he had come, and in the midst 
of ne perpeahy he recollected that 
he forgotten to take notice of 
the name of the inn at which he had 
dined, and of course could not ask 
any one he met to tell him his way to 
it, Tired out by his day’s exertions, 
and very much dispirited, he resol- 
ved to go into the first house of enter- 
tainment he came to, and resume his 
search early in the morning. He 
accordingly went into the next inn 
that presented itself. He took par- 
ticular pains this time to impress its 
name upon his memory, The cab- 
bage leaf was the sign of this tavern, 
it was situated at the top of one 

of those narrow little streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower. Ho- 
nest Sam, it will be seen, had tra- 
velled in the wrong direction ; but 
now he was too much harassed and 
wearied to recover his mistake. On 
going i to the bar, he was told by 
e bustling little landlady that he 
might have a bed; but they were 
really so full, that he must submit 
to share his room with another gen- 
tleman. Sam comforted himself with 
the reflection, that necessity has no 
law, and consented to the arrange- 
ment. After a Welsh rabbit, and a 
lass or two of brandy and water, 
was shewn to his nt. His 
fellow-lodger came into the room 
nearly at the same time, and Sam 
was somewhat pleased to see he 
was of a very decent exterior. They 
entered into conversation, and his 
new acquaintance promised, from 
his knowledge of the town, to be of 
considerable use in furthering Sam’s 
enquiries after Mr Clutchit. He, 
however, told him, that he had some 
business to transact very early in the 
morning, and took the precaution on 
these occasions, especially in the 
winter, of shaving at night. He ac- 
cordingly pr ed to shave him- 
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self; but r Sam was so fatigued, 
that he fell asleep before he had 
finished the operation. On awaking 
next morning, he looked to his com- 
ion’s bed, but it was empty. He 
told him, however, that he should 
rise yery early, so he was not sur- 
prised at his absence. On getting 
up, and searching for his inexpress- 
ibles, they were nowhere to be 
found. In their place, he discover- 
ed those of his late companion; and 
after many — surmises, and 
coming at last.to the conclusion that 
he was robbed, he quietly slipt them 
on, and proceeded down stairs. His 
watch he had luckily put under his 
pillow, and there had not been above 
two pounds in his pockets ; he found 
a few shillings in an old purse, a 
nknife, two keys, and a set.of very 
ne teeth, carefully hye up, and 
apparently never used, in the pocket 
of the habiliments which were left. 
These circumstances Fe. ype him 
as to the predatory its of his 
companion; and he resolved to say 
nothing on the subject, as he had 
still some hopes of the stranger’s 
making bie appearance Fv had 
romised, and clearing up the mys- 
om He waited some time shes 
breakfast with this expectation; and 
at last telling the landlady he should 
be back at a certain hour, he went 
out in hopes of falling in with his 
companion on the street. He walk- 
ed down towards the river, and 
with astonishment on the in- 
numerable shipping. Wondering 
more and more at the strangeness 
and immensity of the scene, he 
thought of returning to where he 
had slept, Just as he was leaving 
the river, he saw several men go in- 
to one of the and begi 
ging the shallow part of the water. 
“ What are those men after?” said 
Sam to a person who stood watch- 
ing them. “ They be draggin’ for 
the body of a gentleman as was mur- 
dered last night, and the folks thinks 
that he was mayhap thrown into the 
ren aes sg nm turn- 
in at orrid supposition. 
a — they won't find it ; it would 
be the death of me.” And shudder- 
ing lest they should pull up a man- 
ed body in his sight, he rushed 
rom — On reaching the inn, 
he entered it, and was going into the 
bar, when two stout men rushed up- 
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on him, the landlady crying “ That’s 
the man,” and threw him down with 
all their force. One held him by 
the throat, while the other handcuff- 
ed him in a moment. They then 
hustled him out of the house, forced 
him into a hackney-coach, and drove 
off at an amazing pace. 

Was so much astonished at 
the rapidity of the whole transaction, 
that he could scarcely summon 
breath to ask his conductors what 
they meant. At last he said, “ What 
the devil can be the meaning of all 
this? Is this the way to treat a coun- 
try gentleman?” “ How bloody 
well he sports the Johnnie,” said one 
of the men to the other, without at- 
tending to Sam’s questions. “He’ll 
queer the beaks if the tide stands 
his friend, and rolls off the stiffun.” 
No, there ben’t no chance of that,” 
responded the other, “for they’ve 
set to so soon with the drags. I'll bet 
a gallon of gin to a pint o’ purl, he 
dies in his shoes, with his ears stuff’d 
with cotton.” “Do you mean me, 
you scoundrel?” cried Sam, who 
did not quite understand them, but 
perceived that they spoke of him 
rather disrespectfully. “ Come, 
come, master, none of your hard 
words; we aint such scoundrels as 
to Burke our bedfellow howsom- 
ever.’ At this moment, at the cor- 
ner of a street, Sam saw Mr Clutchit 
hurrying as if on very urgent busi- 
ness. He pushed his head out of 
the window and hollo’d—* Clutchit, 
Clutchit! Here’s a pretty go!” and 
held out his manacled hands. But 
his companions pulled him forcibly 
back, and he did not know whether 
his attorney had perceived him or 
not. Soon after this the coach stopt 
ata dingy-looking house with iron 
gratings before the windows. “We 
gets out here, my covey,” said one 
of the men, “ but I daresay we shall 
join company _ on our way to 
ewgate. *—“You insulting scoun- 
drei,” said a “} hope 
see your ugly face again.” “No, nor 
Jack Ketch's iaidken-—bes mizzle, 
mizzle, I say—his worship’s been 
waiting this hour.” They then pro- 
ceeded into a dark room which was 
crowded with people. They all 


never to 


made way for Sam and his two con- 
ductors, till they stood directly in 
front of three gentlemen in comfort- 
“ Call the first 


able arm-chairs, 
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witness,” said one of the gentlemen, 
and immediately appeared the bust- 
ling little landlady of the Cabbage 
Leaf. “Is that the man who slept 
in your house last night ?’—“ It is, 
your worship ; and little did I think 
such a bloody-minded villain’ —— 
“Hush! answer'only to the ques- 
tions that are put to you—about what 
o’clock was it when he came to your 
house ?”—“ About ten o’clock, the 
rascal”——— Here Sam, whose as- 
tonishment now gave place to rage 
and indignation, started up, and said 
to the magistrates, “ Harkee, gentle- 
men, I'll be d dif I don’t make 
you pay for this. How dare you” 
“ Officers, look close to the 
prisoner,” said one of their worships. 
“ I recommend you, prisoner, to say 
nothing till the examination is con- 
cluded.” And Sam sat down again, 
wondering where all this would 
end. “ You say the prisoner came to 
your house about ten o’clock—had 
you any conversation with him ?” 
“ No, your worship; he only had 
his supper, and two glasses of brandy 
and water.”—“ He then went to 
bed ?”?—* Yes; I shewed him up 
to number nine.” —“ Was it a single- 
bedded room ?”—*“ No, there were 
two beds in it.” —“ Describe its situa- 
tion.” —“ It is just at the top of the 
first stair, which fronts the side door 
into the lane.”’— Could that door 
be opened without wakening the 
house ?”—“ Yes; we never keep it 
closed with more than a latch, ’cause 
of the watermen se, pyr 
down to the river.”—‘ Was the 
other bed in the same room occu- 
ied ?’—“ Yes; a gentleman slept in 
it."—“ You saw no more of the 
prisoner that night. Well, in the 
morning, when did you see him?” 
“He came down to breakfast, but 
seemed very low and uneasy.”— 
“ Did he say any thing to you about 
his companion ?”—“ Yes; he sighed, 
and said he was sure he would 
never come back.”—“ When did he 
leave the house ?”— He went down 
towards the river in about half an 
hour.” —* Very well—you may stand 
down. Call the next witness.” 

The chambermaid made her ap- 
pearance. “ On going into the 
prisoner’s room this morning, what 
did you see ?”—* Nothing particu- 
lar at first. But ina little I thought 
the beds and carpet more tumbled 
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than usual. I looked into the other 
gentleman’s bed, and there I saw the 
sheets and pillow marked with 
blood.”—(Here the witness turned 
very faint.)—*“ Well, did you give 
the alarm ?”—“ Yes; Iran down and 
told Missus—but the prisoner had 
gone out.”—“ What did you do ?’— 
“ We told all the lodgers, and asked 
if they had heard any noise. One 
of them, John Chambers, heard 
heavy steps on the stair.”—“ Well, 
we shall examine John Chambers 
himself.” 

John Chambers, on being exami- 
ned, said that about three or four 
in the morning, he heard heavy steps 
coming down the stair, as if of a 
man carrying a great weight; the 
side-door into the lane was opened, 
and the person went out. He 
watched for some time, and heard a 
stealthy pace going up stairs again ; 
after which he fell siete P- his 
suspicions were quieted by the per- 
son’s return. 

A witness next appeared, who depo- 
sed, that, having an appointment with 
Abraham Reeve, the person suppo- 
sed to be murdered, he mates. 
to the Cabbage Leaf, and found it 
all in an uproar at the suspected 
murder. Abraham Reeve was by 
profession a dentist; and had that 
morning fixed to furnish the witness 
with a handsome set of ivories. 

“ Please your worship,” said one 
of the officers who had conducted 
the unfortunate Samuel to the office, 
‘on searching the prisoner, we 
found this here in his breeches poc- 
ket ;” and saying this, he held up a 
complete set of false teeth. 

The magistrates upon this shook 


their heads, and a thrill wentthrough © 


the Court, as if the murder were 
transacted before their eyes. The 
urse also was recognised by the 
andlady ; and even the evidence of 
the person whom Sam had address- 
ed by the side of the river, when 
they were dragging for the corpse, 
told very much against him. That 
Witness stated, that the prisoner 
turned very pale when he saw what 
they were about; and after seeming 
excessively agitated for a long while, 
had said, as if unconsciously, “ It 
will be death to me if they find him.” 
The evidence, by various concur- 
ring circumstances, was very strong 
against our unfortunate friend. The 
magistrate cautioned him against 
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saying’ any af to criminate him- 
self; and asked him if he wished to 
make any observation before being 
remanded on suspicion. Thus adju- 
red, Rosy Sam, who'was, alas! now 
no longer rosy, essayed to speak. 

* Upon my honour, this is a most 
curious business. All that I know 
about the matter is, that the man 
who slept in my room must have got 
up very early in the morning, and 
stolen my breeches. I am a man of 
fortune—my name is Samuel Holt, 
Esq. of Bastock Lodge—and as to 
stealing” —— 

But his harangue was’ here inter- 
rupted by a new witness, who ex- 
claimed, “ Please your worships, this 
swindler of a fellow cheated me last 
night out of an excellent dinner and 
a pint of old port.” And poor Sam, 
on looking round at his new assail- 
ant, recognised the landlord of the 
inn where the coach had stopt. Cast- 
ing his eyes up to Heaven, in sheer 
despair, he sat down in his seat, and 
muttered, “It is my firm belief I 
shall be hanged, because a cursed 
fellow of a dentist took a fancy to 
my breeches. But it all comes of 
travelling. May the devil take Jack 
Thomson!” But at this moment a 

rospect of safety dawned upon him, 
for Mr Clutchit entered the office. 
“ Tsay, Clutchit!” cried the prisoner 
in an ecstasy,“ Just tell these people, 
will you, that I never murdered a 
dentist—confound his breeches—but 
that I am Sam Holt of Bastock— 
Rosy Sam.” 

Mr Clutchit, thus addressed, bore 
witness to the respectability of his 
client, and begged to be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of 
the case. On hearing the name of 
the missing individual, he exclaimed, 
“O, he’s safe enough—this very 
morning he was arrested at West- 
minster for debt, and is snugly lod- 
ged in the Fleet. A stout good-com- 
plexioned man, a dentist, about two- 
and-forty years of age, and much 
such a figure as Mr Holt.”—*“ Just 
such a figure,” cried Sam; “ our 
clothes fit each other, as if the tailor 
had measured us both.” 

Mr Clutchit’s evidence altered 
the appearance of the question, and 


- a messenger wes dispatched to the 


Fleet to ascertain whether the den- 
tist was really there. In a short time 
he returned to the Court with the 
following letter :—= 
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“ Sin—I am sorry for the scrape 
my disappearance has got you into. 
On shaving myself last night, I cut 
my chin very severely, and had no- 
thing at hand to stop the bleeding. 
On getting up very early to proceed 
to Westminster, | took my trunk 
down stairs and put it into a boat, 
but recollecting I had left my dress- 
ing case, I returned for it as gently 
as I could, for fear of disturbing the 
house. It was so dark at the time, 
that I find, in mistake, I had put on 
some clothes which did not belong 
tome. On landing at Westminster, 
I was unfortunately arrested at the 
suit of a scoundrel of the name of 
Clutchit, and sent off to this place. 
I herewith return you the things con- 
tained in your pockets; and would 
return the habiliments themselves, 
but just at present have no change 
of wardrobe. Yours respectfully. 
AprauamM Reeve.” 

Sam was now complimented and 

Teen hands; and though 
Clutchit spoke in no very kindly 
terms of the unhappy Abraham, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to the manner in which 
he was spoken of in the note, Sam, who 


was now in the highest spirits, said,as 


they went out of the office together, 
— He’s not a bad fellow that same 
dentist—he has saved my neck from 
the gallows, and I'll be hanged if I 
don’t pay his debt. But I say, Clut- 
chit, only think what would have be- 
come of me if he had been drowned 
on his way to Westminster!” “ Ah, 
my dear sir, you know nothing about 
the law. But come, we must talk 
on business. I have not yet seen 
Sir Harry, but have a note from him 
—that he ects us both to dine 
with him on board his yacht to-day, 
which is lying at Blackwall. You 
had better go and arrange matters 
with him in a friendly way, while I 
draw out the deeds, and make all 
ight.”—* Just as you please,” said 

Sam, “but in the meantime, my tog- 
gery is not just what I could wish, 
and my purse”————“ Say no more, 
say no more. One can get every 
thing in London.” And in the course 
of an hour, Sam found himself well 
dressed, with two or three shirts and 
other articles in a carpet- and 
fifty sovereigns in his pocket, for 
which he gave the lawyer his note, 
Rejoicing in his recovered liberty. 
anticipating a comfortable din- 
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ner and quiet bottle once more, he 
presented himself on board the Tar- 
tar at 4 o'clock. Sir Harry was de- 
lighted to see him, introduced him 
to some friends who were on board, 
and in the happiest mood possible 
the whole party sat down to dinner. 
But Sam’s hilarity was doomed to be 
of short duration. Before he had 
time to swallow the first mouthful, 
he perceived that the vessel was in 
motion. Sir Harry assured him they 
were only going a trip to the Downs 
to see the fleet, and would be back 
the next day; and Mr Holt, who 
never took long to accept a friendly 
invitation, professed his happiness 
at the prospect of the voyage. But 
a dinner on board a little yacht of 
fifty tons, and in his nice parlour at 
Bastock Lodge, were very different 
things. A slight swell of the river 
made her motion very uneasy, and a 
lurch which emptied a plateful of 
scalding pea-soup into Sam’s lap, and 
diverted the point of his fork from its 
original destination—a kidney pota- 
toe—to the more sensitive kidneys 
of his leeward neighbour, made him 
half repent his nautical expedition. 
When they had left the comparative 
smoothness of the river, and entered 
upon the open sea, which was hea- 
ving under a pretty tolerable breeze, 
Sam’s feelings were of a very dif- 
ferent nature from those of pleasure. 
After various ineffectual attempts to 
enjoy himself below, he felt that the 
fresh air was absolutely necessary to 
his comfort, and rushed upon deck. 
Here he was quite bewildered. The 
night was not entirely dark, but a 
dim lurid gloom spread itself all 
round the heavens, and even so un- 
practised an eye as poor Sam’s saw 
that there was a storm in the sky. In 
the meantime, the wind blew fresher 
every minute, and the Tartar skim- 
med on the top of the waves one 
moment, and the other, sunk so in- 
stantaneously into the hollow of the 
sea, that Sam laid himself down — 
the deck, partly te repress his sick- 
ness, and partly, perhaps, to conceal 
his fears. Meanwhile, mirth and 
revelry were going on below, and 
even the sailors appeared to Sam to 
be much less attentive to the vessel 
than the exigency of affairs demand- 
ed. From time to time our friend 
lifted up his head, to satisfy himself 
whether the sea was becoming more 
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rough, and laid himself down again 
we an increase of his alarm, At 
last he ht an indistinct view of 
some large dark object, heaving and 
tumbling in the waters ; he kept his 
eye as steadily fixed on it as his sick- 
ness would allow, until he saw that 
it was a ship of large size: “ I say, 
coachman !”’ he said to the man at 
the wheel, “ mind your reins ; there’s 
a London waggon coming down hill, 
fifteen mile an hour!” The man, 
whose ideas were as thoroughly nau- 
tical as Sam’s were terrene, paid no 
attention to his warning ; but still 
Sam’s eyes were fixed on the ap- 
proaching object, and he cried out, 
in the extremity of alarm,—“ Drive 
on, drive on, or pull to the side of 
the road; or, by ——, we shail all be 
spilt!” His exclamations produced 
no effect, and the ship drew rapidly 
near. He saw her as Lee huge beam 
rose upon the crest of a wave, and 
sank yawning down again, till her 
null was entirely hid ; but each time 
she rose, he perceived that she had 
greatly shortened the space between 
them. Sam cried out to the steers- 
man, “ You infernal villain, why 
don’t you get out of the way? Do 
you not understand what’s said to 
you, you tarry, quid-chewing abomi- 
nation! See, see, she’s on us !—she’s 
on us!” He heard the dash of her 
bows through the foam, and while 
the bellying of her sails above 
sounded like thunder, a hoarse voice 
was heard through the storm, cry- 
ing, “ Luff—luff ;” and the helms- 
man, now thoroughly awakened to 
his danger, turned the wheel, but it 
was too late. A scream, wild and 
appalling, burst from the crew, who 
were on deck, and the next instant a 
crash took place; the little vessel 
shook as if every plank were burst- 
ing, and Sam found himself battling 
with the waves. He soon lost all 
consciousness of his situation, and 
how long had elapsed, he did not 
know; but when he came to his re- 
collection, he found himself in a 
warm bed, while a gentleman in na- 
val uniform was holding his pulse, 
and several other persons anxious] 

looking on. “ It’s of no use, I tell 
you,” said Sam, with a rueful expres- 
sion of countenance. “ It’s of no 
use—I’m a changed man. Yester- 
day I was nearly hanged, now I’m 
entirely drowned ; and what's to hap- 


ony next, Lord only knows. The 
ast time I slept in Bastock, I had 
never been forty miles from home, 
but now I sup I'm at the other 
end of the world.” —“ Keep yourself 
quiet, sir, you are in good quarters,” 
said the gentleman who Theld his 

ulse. “ You are on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bloodsucker, 84, bound 
for the Mediterranean. Take this 
composing Senaneeay yourself 
= for a few days, and I have no 

oubt of your soon recovering your 
strength.” And accordingly, in a very 
few days, Sam was able to go u 
deck. By the ease and jollity of his 
social disposition, he soon made him- 
self a favourite with the mess. On 
his first emerging from his cabin, he 
gazed with breathless astonishment 
at the prospect which presented it- 
self — magnificent hills at an ama- 
zing distance, and a vast extent of 
level country, rejoicing in the sun- 
shine. “ Pray, sir,’ said Sam, to a 
tall romantic-looking gentleman in 
black, who was admiring the same 
scene, “ what county may we be op- 
posite now ? Is itany part of Hamp- 
shire, sir ?’—“ Hampshire !” repeat- 
ed the gentleman, thus addressed,— 
“ These are the mountains of Spain. 
These hills were trod by Hannibal,and 
the Scipios, by the Duke of Welling- 
ten, and Don Quixote. This is the 
land of the Inquisition and liquorice. 
Yonder is Cape Trafalgar; there, in 
the arms of victory and Sir Thomas 
Hardy, fell heroic one-eyed Nelson! 
That is mee Spartel. Hail Afric’s 
scorching shore, hot-bed of niggers! 
See! we open the Pillars of Hercu- 
les! These mighty poe past, 
every step we'll be on classic ground 
or water.” 

Long before this rhapsody was 
concluded, our friend had betaken 
himself to another part of the ship, 
and did not appreciate the eloquence 
and enthusiasm of the classical chap- 
lain of the Bloodsucker. It is not to 
be supposed that Sam was a willing 
encounterer, all this time, of the pe- 
rils of the deep. Frequent and an- 
xious were his enquiries as to the 
possibility of his return. | He was as- 
sured that at Gibraltar there was no 
doubt of his getting a homeward ves- 
sel, but till then, he had better accom- 
modate himself te circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, with right good-will, he 
set himself to enjoy as many comforts 
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as his position would afford. The 
purser, being luckily a stout indivi- 
dual, furnished him with a wardrobe; 
and the wine being good, the mess 
pleasant, and the sea calm, Sam’s 
only drawback from his felicity was 
his absence from Bastock Lodge. On 
casting anchor off St Rosier, they as- 
certained from the pratique boat that 
the yellow fever was so virulent on 
shore, that the deaths averaged nine 
a day ; so, without the delay of a mo- 
ment, all sail was hoisted again, and 
with a favourable breeze the Blood- 
sucker pursued her way to Malta. 
Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough 
to get information of the sailing of a 
Sicilian’sparonara bound for Catania, 
from which he was assured he could 
not fail to catch the regular passage- 
boat home. With many adieus and 
cordial invitations to the officers to 
beat up his quarters at Bastock 
Lodge, Sam betook himself to the 
St Agata, with every prospect of a 
favourable voyage. The passengers 
consisted principally of invalided 
officers and soldiers, and Sam had 
the deck to himself. As night was 
coming on, a vessel about the same 
size as the St Agata hove in sight, 
and, in passing, made a signal of 
distress, and begged some water, 
as their casks, they said, had all 
leaked out. “Oh, give the poor de- 
vils some water,” said Sam, as soon 
as he understood what they wanted. 
“Thirst is a horrible thing—especi- 
ally of a morning after dining out.” 
The strange vessel sent its barge ; 
but no sooner had the crew got on 
‘board, than at the whistle of the vil- 
lain who had mounted first, eight 
armed men started from the bottom 
of the boat, and, after a slight strug- 
gle, in which they shot two sailors, 
and threw the captain overboard, 
they gained possession of the St 
Agata, and secured all the passen- 
gers below. After being kept in 
confinement a long time, and spa- 
tingly fed on bread and water, they 
were landed one moonlight night, 
and marched into a dark cave among 
the rocks on the sea-shore. Sam’s 
meditations were by no means of a 
pleasing cast. “Don’t you think it 
a very hard case, sir,” he said to the 
officer who was chained to his wrist, 
and whose strength, after a severe 
fever in Malta, was scarcely able to 
support him under the treatment of 
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his captors—“ Don’t you think it a 
hard case on a middle-aged man like 
me, that [should be moved aboutall 
over the world against my will, lea- 
ving the nicest cottage in England, 
and a lot of good fellows—to be first 
suspected of murdering somebody 
else, and then most likely to be mur- 
dered myself?”—* Thelast,” replied 
the invalid, “ we shall all undoubted- 
ly be, as we are in the hands of the 
Greeks.” —“ Of the Philistines, you 
mean,” said Sam—“ but it’s all the 
same.” While carrying on this me- 
lancholy conversation, they were 
suddenly startled by a great deal of 
firing, mixed with screams, and the 
other outcries which attend an on- 
slaught. “Mercy on us all!” said 
Sam, “ what the devil is to come 
next ?”—“ They are most probably 
murdering some other prisoners,” 
replied his companion; “it will be 
our turn soon.”—*“ Then, Ill take 
my oath, they shan’t kill me likea 
sheep. [ll have a tussle for it, and 
if I get a right-hander on some of 
the scoundrel’s breadbaskets, Ill 
make them know what it is to bully 
a free-born Englishman.” In a short 
time, advancing steps were heard, 
and our bold Briton, supporting his 
companion to the mouth of the cave, 
stood in as Crib-like an attitude as 
his unencumbered hand could as- 
sume; and resolved to knock down 
the first man that entered. They had 
not been long in this situation, when 
they perceived that their place of 
confinement was left unguarded, and 
they were still more surprised, on 
proceeding a little way in front, to 
perceive the dead bodies of several 
of their captors, already partly stript, 
while further down upon the beach 
they saw a large body of Turks for- 
cing many of the unarmed natives on 
board of some vessels close on shore. 
While congratulating themselves on 
this prospect of escape, and while 
they continued gazing on the scene 
before them, they were suddenly 
surrounded by a fresh body of Turks, 
and, without a word spoken on either 
side, they were conducted down the 
passes of the rocks, and conveyed on 
board. “ Worse and worse,” sighed 
Sam, whom this last disaster reduced 
to complete despair—* It is my firm 
belief 1am not Sam Holt of Bastock, 
but have changed places with the wan- 
dering Jew.—Jack Thomson’s pro- 
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hecy is fulfilled, every bit of it !”’— 
But poor Sam’s lamentations were 
of no avail. On the third day, they 
were taken out of the vessel, and 
conveyed to shore. The unfortunate 
invalid with whom Sam had been 
chained so long, appeared so ill after 
landing, that he was released from 
the fetters; and what became of him 
Sam never discovered. Our friend, 
whose dress was of the most hetero- 
geneous nature, consisting of what- 
ever articles he could pick up—for, 
in all his misfortunes, his wardrobe 
was the first to suffer—was ranged 
along a wall, in a magnificent build- 
ing, along with about forty others of 
all ages and countries. Many peo- 
ple, in strange dresses, with towels, 
as Sam expressed it, round their 
heads, passed and repassed them, 
looking narrowly at each. At last, 
an old white-whiskered man, point- 
ing with his finger to the still portly 
figure of our friend, entered into a 
conversation with the person who 
had conducted them to the place, 
and in a few minutes Sam was taken 
out from the rest, and the old gentle- 
man beckoning him to follow, walked 
majestically out of the building. Poor 
Sam, who now felt himself to be a 
very different being from what he 
used to be, presiding over his well 
filled table at Bastock Lodge, fol- 
lowed in the most submissive man- 
ner imaginable. His conductor pau- 
sed at the door of a very stately 
edifice, and said a few words, which 
Sam did not understand, to a group 
of lounging domestics. Immediately 
three or four of them rushed forward, 
and seized violently hold of Sam, and 
carried him into the hall. There 
they let him stand for a few minutes, 
till the old gentleman who had pre- 
ceded them, and who had gone into 
an inner apartment, returned and 
spoke to them in the same language 
as before. Again they hurried Sam 
forward, and at last when they came 
to a pause, the astonished Squire of 
Bastock had time to look round him. 
Seated on a low, richly covered ot- 
toman, was an old white-headed man, 
with a long pipe in his mouth; near 
him were several others, but evi- 
dently his inferiors—while, a little 
way from the raised floor on which 
they were sitting, was a multitude of 
soldiers, in such a uniform, and with 
such arms, as had never entered into 
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Sam’s imagination to conceive. While 
he was taking this survey, the old 
gentleman his conductor, bending to 
the very ground before the magnifico 
with the pipe, apparently directed 
his attention to Rosy Sam. Without 
casting his sublime eyes on so insig- 
nificant an object, the great man or- 
dered the dragoman to discover who 
the stranger was. A young man now 
stept forward and addressed our 
friend in French. 

“ No, no—no parley vous,” said 
Sam, who knew just enough of the 
sound to guess what language it was. 

He next spoke to him in English, 
and said he was ready ‘to report 
Sam’s answers to the dignitary on 
the sofa. 

“T say,” said Sam, who had now 
recovered a little of his confidence 
from hearing his mother tongue once 
more, “ who’s the old covey in the 
dressing-gown? He seems a prime 
judge of tobacco.” 

The person alluded to scowled and 
said something to the interpreter, 
who turned to Sam and said,—* His 
Highness, the Reis Effendi, says you 
are a dog, and if you speak till you’re 
spoken to, he will tear your tongue 
out, and cut off both your ears.” 

“He’s cursedly polite—but did you 
say he was the Rice Offendy ?—ask 
him if he hasn’t a brass gun upon 
wheels that kills sea-mews at a hun- 
dred and fifty yards.” 

The interpreter, os not un- 
derstanding Sam’s language, or will- 
ing to screen him from his Excellen- 
cy’s anger, said a few words, and 
promised obedience on the part of 
Sam. 

The conversation went on. “The 
Reis Effendi wishes to know if you 
have any particular wish to be strang- 
led ?” 

“ Tell the Rice, that with his per- 
mission I would much rather not, but 
am just as much obliged to him for 
his kind offer.” 

“ His Highness wishes to know if 
you have any objections to be beau- 
tifully dressed, well treated, made 
rich, and have eight wives supported 
for you at the Sultan’s expense.” 

“ Tell him,” said Sam, quite de- 
lighted, “ that he isa jolly old cock ; 
that I accept his offer with all my 
heart; but as to the wives, I can’t 
think of more than one, or two at 
the very most,” 
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“ Will you turn Mussulman to ob- 
tain all these advantages ?” 

“ Musselman? Aye, to be sure, 
I’m a devil of a fellow at all sorts of 
fish.” 

“ Will you wear the turban, and 
swear by the prophet ?” 

“ Turban ? Feo~heed bless you, 
what does it signify what a man 
wears ? and as to swearing, ’gad I'll 
outswear you all for a hundred.” 

On the dragoman relating the re- 
sult of the conversation, his high- 
ness deigned to cast eyes on the new 
believer, and at a nod several men 
stept forward and threw little jars 
of rose water over his face and per- 
son; and immediately he was hur- 
ried into another apartment, stript 
by five or six zealous attendants, 
forced into a warm bath which was 
tichly perfumed, and after bein 
rubbed and anointed, he was clothe 
in the splendid flowing robes, and 
ornamented with the glittering jewels 
of a Turkish Basha. When he came 
into the anteroom, through which 
he had already passed, he recognised 
the old gentleman who had brought 
him to the palace, and beckoned 
him to come near. 

“TI say, old boy, what can be the 
meaning of all this? Are ye all mad, 
or only drunk ?” The old man, bow- 
ed, and almost prostrated himself, 
but answered nothing. “ O, I see 
how itis,’ continued Sam. “ Where- 
abouts is the dragsman? He’s no 
- hand at English, poor devil, 

ut he is better than none.” 

The dragoman appeared, and bend- 
ing obsequiously, said, “ What is it 
your lordship’s pleasure to do with 
your slave ?” 

“ Pooh, lordship ! nonsense, man. I 
say, Draggy, he’s a comical old shaver, 
that Rice Offendy; and fought ra- 
ther shy of answering us about the 

; for my own part, I think it’s a 
ie of Jack Thomson’s.” 

“ Your lordship is too complaisant 
to your slave.” 

“ Perhaps I should be if I had him; 
but we have no slaves. I have a ser- 
vant, a d—d old canting scoundrel, 
called Trusty Tommy ; but pshaw ! 
you know nothing about these things. 
Now, can you tell me what they 
want me to do, for surely all this 
scrubbing and dressing can’t be for 
nothing ?” 

“ Your highness’s escort is now, 
I believe, at the door. Youare about 
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to proceed as ambassador from the 
Sultan of the World-to the Pacha of 
Albania. Your highness is decorated 
with three tails.” 

“The devil a tail have they left 
me at all—not so much as a jacket— 
I feel for all the world as if I were 
in petticoats. Well, you say I go as 
ambassador to some gentleman in 
Albania. Is it along journey ?” 

“ Yes, it will be some time before 
your highness’s return.” 

“ For I was thinking,” continued 
Sam, “ it would be as well, before I 
go to—to——how many wives did 

ou say I was to have kept for me 
> the sultan ?” 

“ There were eight destined to 
rejoice in your highness’s smiles.” 

“ The devil there were! But 
where do they hang out? They are, 
perhaps, ugly old frights.” 

“ Beautiful as angels in Paradise. 
But the sultan’s orders are impera- 
tive. Your highness must not delay 
a single moment, but leave every 
thing till you return.” 

* Well, well, what must be, must.” 
And Sam mounted a magnificent 
Arab, which was standing at the 
door, and set off with a large retinue 
of splendidly dressed warriors, while 
another interpreter rode close by his 
side. As he left the gate of the city, 
an officer — the cavalcade, and, 
with all due formalities, delivered a 

cket into the ambassador’s hand. 

he interpreter told him to lay the 
packet on his head, for it was the 
firman of the sultan. Ina short time 
the cortége passed on, and Sam had 
ample time to moralize on the muta- 
bility of fortune. Long before the 
journey was over, he was intimate 
with every man of the escort; and 
when, at length, on entering the Al- 
banian territory, all, except four, left 
him, they took leave of him withso 
much appearance of regret, as evi- 
dently shewed how much they liked 
their commander. 

One day in riding down the side 
of a gentle valley, they came, at a 
winding of the rude track they were 
pursuing, upon a large body of horse- 
men—and as they were immediately 
surrounded, they had no alternative 
but to mention who they were, and 
submit. On the interpreter inform- 
ing them that his master bore a com- 
munication to the Pacha from the 
Sultan, they drew back with the 
utmost respect, and fell into the line 
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of march, as part of his military 

ard. They informed the party 
that the Pacha was encamped a few 
miles farther down the valley, with 
an army of forty thousand men, and 
that he had expected the Sultan’s 
ambassador for some time. Encou- 
raged by this assurance, Sam put his 
Arabian on his mettle, and soon was 
in the heart of the encampment. The 
Pacha’s tent was easily known from 
its superior splendour, and in a few 
minutes Sam Was conducted in great 
splendour to his highness’s quarters. 
Theree-locking soldiers scowled upon 
him as he passed, and Sam was not 
altogether at ease, when he observed 
the ominous sneers they exchanged 
with each other. 

At last he stopt short, and said to 
one of the soldiers, whose expres- 
sion he did not like, “ You popin- 
jay in fine clothes, do you make 
these faces at me ?” 

Another soldier who was standin 
by, started forward and said, “ Goo 
God! an Englishman, and in that 
dress !—it is not even yet too late 
to save you; if you go on, you will 
be murdered to a certainty—the 
Pacha has put twelve ambassadors 
to death already.” 

“ The devil he has! and I’m sent 
here to make up the baker’s dozen ! 
Well, countryman, what's to be 
done? If you get me out of this 
scrape, and ever come to Bas- 
tock” -—— 

“Stay,—the only plan, when the 
Pacha asks you for the firman, is to 
say you've lost it ;—here, give it to 
me.” And Sam had scarcely time 
to follow the soldier’s advice, when 
he found himself in presence of the 
rebel chief. 

He was standing at the farther end 
of the tent, in the middle of a group 
of officers. On seeing his highness 
the ambassador, he advanced half 
way to meet him, and bowed with 
all the reverence of an Eastern pro- 
stration. 

“I worship the shadow of the 
sovereign of the universe. Your 
highness does too much honour to 
your slave.” 

“ Your servant, old gentleman, 
your servant,” said Sam, who guessed 
from een manner, that he 
was pa im a compliment, “ a 
pleasant gentlemanly sort of man, 
and no murderer I'll be bound—tell 
him I’m glad to see him, and hope 
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he’s well—ask him how his wife is, 
and the children.” 

The interpreter, at Sam’s request, 
made a courteous speech. 

“The messenger of the Sultan is 
master here. e are sorry we can 
offer him no better accommodation.” 

“ The accommodation’s good 
enough—but riding in these hot 
mornings with a tablecloth on one’s 
head is thirsty work, Master Drags- 
man. Ask him if he could give one 
a glass of brandy and water—cold 
without.” 

But the Pacha anticipated his de- 
sire. He seated him on the highest 
ottoman in the tent, and treated him 
with a deference and respect which 
were quite actoatnnt to Sam, but 
which seemed to yield the test 
amusement to the officers of the staff. 

“ The bearer of the Firman is power- 
ful as Azrael. Say, where is the im- 
perial order for your slave’s unfor- 
tunate head ? The officers of the bow- 
string are near.” 

“« An order for hishead! Tell him, 
I know nothing about his head, nor 
his bow-strings either. I brought 
a letter from an old smoking fellow 
at Constantinople, but I’ve unfortu- 
nately lost it by the way.” 

“ What! lost it ?” said the Pacha, 
who did not seem by any means re- 
joiced at the prospect of retainin 
his head. “ Your highness is please 
to jest with your servant. You un- 
doubtedly came from the monarch 
of the earth to put the cord round 
your slave’s neck ?” 

“Tbe cursed if I came for any such 
purpose.” 

“Ah, then,” said the Pacha, “ it 
grieves me we can only give you the 
second-rate robe of honour.—We are 
deprived of our sport, (he said to his 
attendants, ) for this time at least your 
chief’s head is in safety—Put the 
caftan of favour round the drago- 
man’s shoulders.” 

Two splendidly dressed men, with 
arms bared up to the elbow, and 
bearing a silk cord, now advanced 
towards the interpreter. He clung 
for safety to his Excellency the Am- 
bassador, screaming, “Save me, save 
me; they are going to strangle your 
slave.” 

“ Str 


. angle! — Nonsense, man— 
Didn’t the old gentleman treat us in 
the most polite way possible; and 


isn’the and all the other peo- 
ple too, as if it were a capital joke ?” 
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But in spite of Sam’s consolatory 
observations, the interpreter conti- 
nued his entreaties. 

The men had now got up to him, 
and laid the green silk cord upon his 
shoulder. They then brought the 
two ends round to his breast; and 
another person, whoseemed of higher 
rank, stept forward, bearing a short 
staff in his hand. Round this staff 
he twisted the ends of the cord till 
it was closely drawn to the drago- 
man’s throat, and then he waited 
with the most imperturbable cool- 
ness for some signal from the chief. 
That personage, however, seemed to 
enjoy the scene too much to bring 
it to a speedy conclusion, and con- 
tinued to pour out his ironical com- 
plimeny oth t@ the dragoman and 

. “* The caftan of honour is gi- 
ven to the servant of the messenger 
of the Sultan; he does not seem to 
prize the distinction sufficiently.”— 
“ Oh, save your slave!” exclaimed 
the dragoman. “ He is a dog, and 
would lick the dust; but save him, 
your highness !” 

“ Come, Mister Pacha,” said Sam, 
as coaxingly as he could, “ you have 


had your fun with the poor devil, 
though I can’t see the joke of it my- 
self. You see he’s half-dead with 
fright. Let him go, there’s a good fel- 


”? 


low. 
“ There are twelve of your bre- 
thren, the scoundrelly Greeks of the 
Faynal, gone before you, all wear- 
ing the same marks of my favour. 
See that the caftan fits him close— 
he will catch cold, else.” As he said 
these words, the Pacha nodded to the 
erson who held the staff; and inan 
instant, by a dexterous turn of the 
wrist, the cord was drawn tight, and 
the howlings, and terrified exciama- 
tions of the dragoman, were cut 
short by death. The staff was un- 
twisted e’er Sam recovered from his 
amazement, and the corpse of his 
companion, still writhing, fell down 
upon his feet. He started up in hor- 
ror at the murder, and forgetting the 
danger whichsurrounded him, he ex- 
claimed,—“ You blood-thirsty Turk, 
by G—d! if there’s law or justice to 
be had for love or money, you shall 
swing for this. You're a pretty son 
of a , to pretend to be so po- 
lite, and then to kill a poor devil of a 
fellow who never did you a morsel 
‘of harm. Keep your cursed sofa to 
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yourself, for I would not stay with 
sucha Burking old scoundrel, no, not 
to be Mayor of London.” And Sam, 
foaming with indignation, stalked 
away ; but he had not gone far when 
the same two men who had brought 
the cord stopt him, and led him 
back to the ottoman he had. left. 
This time, instead of a bow-string, 
they carried a long thong. of thick 
leather, and the Pacha, still continu- 
ing his respectful behaviour, said,— 
“ Your excellency is too condescend- 
ing to your slave. Ho! chamberlain 
—put the Shoes of Glory on his 
geval feet.” With the rapidity 
of lightning, Sam was thrown back 
upon the sofa; his shoes forcibly 
taken from his feet, and while the 
whole tent was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, one of the men swingin the 
bastinado round his head, inflicted 
such a blow on his unprotected soles, 
that Sam screamed aloud with ming- 
led rage and pain. 

“Let me gothis moment, ye bloody- 
minded rascals—d——e if I don’t 
hawl you up for this.—I’ll bring an 
action’’——— , 

But here the second blow enraged 
him beyond all endurance, and while 
struggling with enormous strength, 
and, roaring at the top of his. lungs, 
he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and, on looking up, saw Jack Thom- 
son in his dressing-gown, and all the 
rest of us standing round his bed, 

“ Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce 
is the matter with you this morning, 
disturbing the whole house ?” 

“ Matter,” said Sam, sitting bolt 
upright, “ where’s that infernal Turk? 
Pll teach him to strike an English- 
man on thefeet. What, Jack Thom- 
son! Jem! Bill!—All here—at Bas- 
tock—Lord bless ye, I’ve had such 
a dream—all coming of your con- 
founded stories, Jack—I thought I 
was tried, drowned, taken, sold, beat, 
bastinadoed, married to eight wives 
—and the devil knows all what. But 
here we are, my boys, let’s haye our 
breakfast; then we'll have a day’s 
coursing in the upland fields, and 
after dinner, Pll tell you all my ad- 
ventures—how I was sent as an am- 
bassador by the Sultan,”’, “ And they 
could not haye found a fellow,” said 
Jack, “ who was a considerable pun- 
ster, who could have made. himself 
more at home with the Sublime Port 
than yourself.” 
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STATE OF PUBLIC FEELING IN SCOTLAND. 


DgsTINED as Our pages are to carry 
the conservative principles, and at- 
tachment to the constitution, to the 
remotest quarters where the English 
language is spoken in the world, it is 
with great reluctance that we mingle 
with such momentous disquisitions, 
any thing of a local or provincial na- 
ture ; and our readers must long have 
perceived, that our pages are, in ge- 
neral, as free from the details of 
Scotch transactions as if they were 
written at Nova Zembla. But while 
this is the general rule, there must 
be some exceptions: occasions on 
which the conservative principles 
themselves call upon us to give pub- 
licity, and confer merited celebrity, 
on patriotic services; and when to 
ae over in silence courageous ef- 
orts and splendid talent, would be 
alike unworthy of the cause we ad- 
vocate, and the country which has 
given us birth. 

We have uniformly maintained, 
that the effect of the Reform mea- 
sures in the contemplation of Go- 
vernment, would be to augment in 
some places the aristocratic, in others 
the democratic influence in the 
country, to the entire extinction, be- 
tween them, of the middling and re- 
spectable bodies who at present lie 
between these extremes, and mode- 
rate the fierceness with which, upon 
their destruction, they will assail 
each other. We have also maintain- 
ed, that this tendency is now clearly 
perceived by all those different class- 
es, and that the chief supporters of 
the Reform Bill in Scotland are the 
Whig aristocrats, with their profes- 
sional dependants, in the country, 
and the democratical party, with their 
numerous filiations, in the towns: 
the former being influenced by the 
hope, through their numerous tenant- 
ry, of governing the county—the 
latter, through the ten-pound tenants, 
of carrying the borough elections. 

The demonstrations of public opi- 
nion which have recently been made, 
or are now in progress, in Scotland, 
completely demonstrate the justice 
of these observations. While the 
respectable, influential, and intelli- 

mt middling ranks, of every pro- 

ession and class, are combining to 
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express their alarm and detestation 
of the Bill, some of the great feudal 
Whig proprietors are coalescing with 
the manufacturing rabble to testify 
their — of its principles. In 
Lanarkshire, the Duke of Hamilton 
has attended a meeting of the Glas- 
gow radicals to support reform ; and 
the Premier Peer of Scotland was 
not ashamed to propose resolutions, 
which were seconded by operative 
weavers. At Perth, a meeting has 
been held, convened by the Breadal- 
bane and Athol families, along with 
the weavers and sail-makers of Perth 
and Dundee, to petition in favour of 
a measure which promises to give 
the command of the Highland coun- 
ties to these overgrown proprietors 
with their armies of catherans, and 
the control of the lowland cities to 
the burgh radicals, with their squalid 
and democratic followers. At this 
meeting the ancient title of Glenor- 
chy was no longer heard, and the 
Earl of Ormelie signalized his eleva- 
tion by the reforming administration, 
by uniting with their radical follow- 
ers in the Lanes of Perth. In Rox- 
burghshire, the Earl of Minto has 
coalesced with the Hawick weavers, 
and got up a petition, signed by such 
names that many of them were not 
thought fit to be published even in 
the radical newspapers. 

It is remarkable, that in all these 
cases, the Whig aristocracy have not 
united with their natural friends 
and supporters, the tenantry of their 
estates, but with the weavers of the 
manufacturing towns in the vicinity. 
It is the weavers of Hamilton and 
Airdrie, Perth and Dundee, Hawick 
and Galashiels, who have coalesced 
with the noble families of Hamilton, 
Breadalbane, and Minto. It is need- 
less to say, that at all these meetings 
the gentry of the country, with the 
exception of a few intimate friends 
or dependants of these great families, 
were absent, and the aristocratic 
brought into close and immediate 
conjunction with the democratic 
classes. The country understands 
this ominous conjunction ; it portends 
the extinction of the inferior nobility, 
the gentry, the merchants, manu- 
facturers, lawyers, higher tradesmen, 
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and farmet's,—the destruction of the 
middling and useful orders of socie- 
ty, to leave the field clear to aristo- 
cratic pride and republican ambition. 
Very different have been the ma- 
nifestations of public feeling on the 
part of the gentry, landholders, and 
respectable classes in Scotland. At 
Glasgow, an anti-reform address has 
recently been signed by above 1000 
of the most respectable merchants, 
bankers, traders, and shopkeepers of 
that great emporium of commerce 
and industry, the second city in the 
— in point of population, wealth, 
and importance. So strongly is the 
intelligence and wealth of that part 
of Scotland impressed with the peril 
of the present measures of innova- 
tion, that, not content with this great 
demonstration of opinion, we hope 
very soon there will - a public meet- 
ing of the Conservative party there, 
for the purpose of addressing both 
Houses of Parliament.—In Berwick- 
shire, one of the greatest agricultural 
counties of Scotland, a requisition 
for a public county meeting has been 
published, signed by 125 persons, 
embracing almost all the landed 
proprietors, and above eighty of the 
principal farmers of that opulent 
and intelligent district,—men supe- 
rior to their brethren in any other 
part of the island in agricultural skill, 
and inferior to none in intelligence 
and patriotism,—who pay an amount 
of rent which would outweigh the 
income of an army of radicals, and 
have received an education equal to 
that of any body of gentlemen in 
Great Britain.—At a recent visit of 
Lord Aberdeen to his extensive Aber- 
deenshire estates, he was voluntarily 
waited upon by an immense body of 
his tenantry, to express their attach- 
ment to his person and family, and 
their admiration of his political con- 
duct; and it would be hard to find 
an equal body of farmers in any part 
of the island, of the same natural 
sagacity and deliberate judgment. 
The Conservative party in Perth- 
shire have come forward in a very 
different way from the Highland 
chieftains and lowland city demo- 
erats of the county. A petition is in 
P , embracing four-fifths of 
the noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, 
and farmers of the county, in favour 
of the constitution. These landed 
proprietors have not come forward 
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to unite with the rabble of towns; 
they have stood forth with their 
farmers, neighbours, clergy, and 
friends—with all who are united 
with them in interest, or attached in 
affection, to support the system un- 
der which they have lived, and pros- 
pered, and hope to die together. 

It is not surprising that the tenant- 
ry of Scotland, wherever they are 
sufficiently educated to understand 
the nature and practical tendenc 
of the changes which are proposed, 
should be filled with alarm at their 
consequences, and deprecate the fa- 
tal gift of political dissension with 
which they are threatened by the Re- 
form Bill. They have sense enough 
to perceive the consequences of 
breeding political warfare between 
a landlord and his farmers; they 
compare their own condition with 
that of the English and Irish te- 
nantry—they dread to convert the 
independent and prosperous Scotch 
cultivator into the fierce serf of the 
latter, or the obsequious tenant of 
the former country. They know 
that they must either vote with their 
landlords, or against them—that, if 
they do the former, they are convert- 
ed into a menial herd, deprived of 
the power of political deliberation ; 
if the latter, they are introducing 
dissension and strife into a peaceful 
community, and may ultimately co- 
ver the Scottish valleys with the fires 
and the murders of Ireland. 

Of a similar description is the re- 
cent stand made by the Conserva- 
tive party at Edinburgh. While the 
Reforming Journals,with their usual 
exaggeration and falsehood, are re- 
echoing the story of unanimity in the 
whole country in favour of the Bill— 
and even the Lord Chancellor ha- 
zarded, on the woolsack, the assertior, 
if the report of his speech be correct, 
that every man in Edinburgh capa- 
ble of bearing arms, had signed the 
Reform petition—it was obvious to_ 
all practically acquainted with the 
state of public opinion inthe country, 
not only that there was a very great 
division on the subject, but that the 
decided majority of property, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, had ranged itself 
on the other side. The knowledge 
that this was the case, as much at 
Edinburgh as elsewhere, and a sense 
of the duty incumbent on the Scot- 
tish metropolis to take the lead ‘in 
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such a manifestation of public opi- 
nion, in opposition to the clamour 
and delusion of the day, induced a 
number of individuals of the highest 
respectability, to project the plan of 
a public meeting, to give vent to 
these sentiments; and the result has 
been a display of the combined force 
of energy of talent, respectability, 
and property, such as never was be- 
fore witnessed in this northern part 
of the island. 

In making this observation, we do 
not mean to assert that, in point of 
numbers, the persons who attended 
this meeting were any thing at all 
approaching to that of the signatures 
at the Reform Petition. In a ques- 
tion where the multitude has been 
systematically arrayed against the 

roperty of the country, where brute 
force is brought to bear against in- 
tellectual power, and liberty of 
thought in the peaceful, is threaten- 
ed with extinction by the advocates 
of licentiousness in the unruly, it 
is not to be expected that this ever 
can be the case. As much is it to be 
looked for, that the officers of an 
army are to equal in numbers the 
privates whom they command, or the 
gifted spirits, who finally rule the 
tempests of thought, the thoughtless 
crowd who follow their suggestions. 
But there is no man acquainted with 
Scotland, who must not admit, that 
a great majority of the talent, of the 
property, and of the respectability of 
the city and its vicinity was assem- 
bled on. this occasion; and that a de- 
gree of enthusiasm and unanimity 
was exhibited, such as never before 
was witnessed in this ancient metro- 
polis. 

It embraced many of the principal 
landed proprietors of the neighbour- 
hood, almost all the great bankers, 
merchants, and traders of the city, 
a decided majority of the bar and 
legal profession in all its branches, 
and almost every individual known 
as occupying a respectable station in 
society fn Edinburgh, whose fortunes 
are not wound up with or dependant 
on the present administration. A 
priori, it would have been deemed 
impossible to assemble such a meet- 
ing on account of any cause, or by 
any exertions whatsoever.. The suc- 
cess of such an attempt demonstrates 
the intensity of the feeling against 

e ruinous measures of administra- 
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tion, which has gtowi tip in tliis 
country, and the vehemence with 
which public thought rushed into the 
right channel, when the barriérs 
which have so long resttainied it by 
violence and intimidation from the 
lower ordets, were removed. 

The means. by which this noble 
and heart-stirring display of public 
feeling was effected, are particularly 
worthy of notice, with a view to 
their general adoption. Edinburgh 
contains its full proportion of disso- 
lute and abandoned characters, who 
enlist themselves under the banner 
of Reform, in order to gratify their 
malignant or licentious passions; it 
contains also its full proportion of 
popular violence; and of great but 
distorted, or misled ability among 
the higher and upright class of Re- 
formers. The excesses and violence 
of the mob in this city at the last elec 
tion, at one time seemed to threaten 
suchaconflagrationas has illuminated 
the progress of Bristol Reform. But 
all these indigent and reckless thou- 
sands were restrained, popular dis- 
content was overawed, and the pub- 
lic tranquillity was effectually pre- 
served, by the publication of the 
names of the requisitionists to the 
address. That list contained such an 
assemblage of wealth, respectability, 
and talent, that faction was over- 
awed,violence was intimidated, envy 
and vituperation were silenced. The 
ignorant thousands who petitioned 
for Reform, beheld in that list their 
landlords, their employers, their 
teachers, their benefactors; those 
whose wealth gave them bread, 
whose benevolence had saved them 
from starvation, whose genius had, 
till recent delusion, guided their 
thoughts. The result of this display 
of moral was the subjugation of phy- 
sical strength; and hence the tri- 
umphant and tranquil termination of 
the appeal, 

It is by similar means that conser-. 
vative meetings, and, what is still 
more, conservative public meetings, 
may be carried through in every part 
of the country. If a few individuals 
only come forward, they will cer- 
tainly be exposed to obloquy—pro- 
bably, in these days of popular li- 
cence and unrestrained violence, to 
danger. Butifa gm body of weal- 
thy and influential persons stand 
forth at once, their wealth, charac 
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ter, and connexions, overawe and 
subdue the turbulent. The reform- 
ers feel that, in striking them, they 
are striking their benefactors and 
their friends,—closing the channels 
which furnish them with subsistence, 
and paralyzing the hands which as- 
suage their sufferings. The elan of 
victory, the consciousness of strength, 
passes over to the other side; and 
education, talent, and virtue, reas- 
sume their wonted ascendency over 
violent and ignorant numbers. 

It is of incalculable importance 
at this crisis, that similar meetings 
should take place generally through 
the country. We cannot expect to 
see elsewhere, indeed, the splendid 
and dazzling eloquence with which 
Professor Wilson captivated the im- 
mense audience whom he addressed. 
But we may expect to see every- 
where the same ardent and patriotic 
spirit which assembled them toge- 
ther; and there is to be found enough 
of patriotic and right feeling in every 
British city, to undertake the labour 
which was so admirably discharged 
by the committee who made arrange- 
ments for the meeting. In every town 
and county in the empire, there is the 
same preponderance of property, ta- 
lent, respectability, and virtue, over 
mere numbers and brute violence, 
which has been so triumphantly 
evinced at Edinburgh. All that is 
wanted, is, the vigour to undertake, 
and the courage to execute, a simi- 
lar manifestation of existing thought. 

The Conservative Party in both 
Houses of Parliament are incessant- 
ly twitted with their being a mere 

raction, in the nation,—a minority, 
whose opinion is not worth attending 
to in weighing the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion on the other 
side. It is by such manifestation of 
conservative principles that this as- 
sertion is to be disproved ;—the 
eternal and pusillanimous argument 
wrested from the reformers, that 
changes must be made, not because 
they are advisable, but because the 
people demand them ;—the minority 
in the Commons encouraged to con- 
tinue their admirable and courageous 
defence of the constitution, and the 
majority of the Lords to stand forth, 
as heretofore, foremost in the ranks 
of order and freédom. 

How is it to be expected that these 
patriotic and noble statesmen are to 
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continue their glorious resistance to 
the torrent of popular tyranny,, if 
they are left alone to sustain the con- 
flict? Are they to expose themselves 
to unmeasured obloquy, and their 
persons and property to danger, 
merely to support a people who will 
do nothing for themselves, who leave 
to them to fight, unaided, a battle in 
which the middling orders are main- 
ly interested? Are they to fight for 
a nation who not only will not fight 
for itself, but is apparently disposed 
to embrace the odious chains of po- 
ular servitude? And how are the 
egislature to know, or how can they 
refer to, the overwhelming mass of 
property, intelligence, and character 
which is arrayed against the revolu- 
tionary measures, unless the indivi- 
duals who compose that moral majo- 
rity come forward to record their 
sentiments ? 
But we will not longer withhold 
from our readers the brilliant and 
etical imagery, joined to the pro- 
ound wisdom and statesman-like 
views which distinguished Professor 
Wilson’s speech. 


** Loyalty, I may say, has been, from the 
olden time, in Scotland, a national virtue. 
It was so when we had an independent king- 
dom, and our own kings—it is so still’; and 
if, in the midst of those immense improve- 
ments wrought in the whole structure of our 
social and political life, since the Union, by 
the constant operation of countless causes at 
work in the progress and advancement of 
civilisation, our loyalty be not now so ima- 
ginative as of old, not so ardent, perhaps, nor 
so impassioned, yet, under the guidance and 
control of reason, it has become a loftier 
principle in the breasts of free men—(tre- 
mendous cheers.) The doctrine of the di- 
vine right of kings has been long dead, ne- 
ver to be revived ; but it may be replaced, 
perhaps, by a creed with respect to their 
human right, which may deaden the quick- 
ening and animating spirit that belongs to 
every high principle of human feeling and 
thought ; and thus may loyalty lose the name 
of a virtue, and become merely the cold con- 
viction in the understanding, that as the 
monarchical form of government is good, 
therefore we ought to respect the monarch. 
Much of this spurious sort of loyalty is abroad. 
nowadays, inculcated by the chilling doc- 
trines of the utilitarian philosophy, which 
shows no fayour to what it calls prejudices 
and bigotries, but which are, nevertheless, 
often found in alliance with, and in ‘support 
of, ‘the ‘noblest emotions of “himatity— 
(cheers.) ‘We beg to express @ loyilty of a 
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very different kind—of the deep, strong 
stamp—consecrated by all the remembrances 
of the greatness, and the glory, and ‘the hap- 
piness enjoyed by this land under the House 
of Hanover; (loud cheers, ) and by none more 
than by the remembrance of) the character 
of him who was indeed the father of his peo- 
ple, under whose long reign loyalty waxed 
great, and’ grew into a kindly and reverential 
affection—of him who was emphatically call- 
ed the ‘ Good old King,’ King George the 
Third.—( Loud, and reiterated cheering. )— 
The loyal: loved him for the simplicity and 
purity of his domestic life, for that native in- 
trepidity that was with him when his sacred 
person was threatened by the assassin’s aim, 
and when, in the midst of timid and vacilla- 
ting counsels, he saved the metropolis of his 
empire, when blazing with a thousand fires. 
They loved him for the confidence he reposed, 
in dark and perilous times, in the national 
character of the people over whom he ruled 
with a mild and paternal sway—(great cheer- 
ing. )—The great Conservative Party shewed 
their loyalty and their patriotism then, in 
rallying’ round his throne, when “‘ fear of 
change was perplexing monarchs,”—when, 
in'a prodigious revolution—call it rather 
moral earthquake, whose tremors are yet 
sensibly felt over the world, and its waves, 
though no more dashing so furiously, are 
yet seen in a sullen swell, portentous of 
evil, along many a shore—the throne of 
France was overturned, which now, after so 
many usurpations, abdications, depositions, 
and restorations, is filled by one who the 
‘ likeness of a kingly crown has on,’ and is 
supported by the feeble prop of a non-heredi- 
tary peerage. (Great cheering.) Our 
loyalty was with him in the dark and fatal 
eclipse—it went with his white and ho- 
noured head to the tomb; and that tomb is 
guarded by the hallowed recollection of his 
kingly virtues. (Immense cheering.) Nor 
was our loyalty withheld from the son that 
succeeded such a sire. We did justice to 
his many noble qualities and his many fine 
accomplishments ; we recognised in him the 
same high English heart that exulted in tlie 
glory and greatness of Britain ; we supported 
his government during the long and fearful 
contests in which, during his regency, this 
country was engaged, and which, after many 


immortal actions, which shed an equal lustre . 


over our arms on land with that which on 
sea had been consummated, but not termina- 
ted, at Trafalgar, gave peace to Europe by the 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) And is that feeling 
colder in our bosoms towards our gracious 
monarch now on the throne? No. (Thun- 
de sof applause.) We hailed his ascension 
asa peculiar pride ; for he had 


left. the marble floors of his sire’s palace at 


Windsor for the deck of a British man-of- 
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war; the gallant Prince of the Blood be~ 
came a companion of the gallant young mid~ 
shipmen, 

“ Whose march is on the mountain wave, 

Whose home ison the deep.’ (Great cheering.) 
He was brought up among the. stormy 
music, dearest to liberty, the roar of ocean, 
that dashes against. the cliffs of Albion and 
Albyn, on which are wafted far and wide 
the wealth and the might of this rich and 
victorious Jand. (Shouts loud and long.) 
With enthusiastic loyalty we islanders hailed 
our sailor king ; and thus it is that we now 
give vent to the fervour of our attachment ; 
and from all foes, foreign or domestic, we 
swear to guard with our love or with our 
lives, his anointed head. (Fervent cheer- 
ing.) These sentiments, I perceive, find an 
echo in every breast. But the virtues of no 
mortal man could of themselves excite such 
loyalty as we feel for William the Fourth, 
were it not that he is the guardian of that 
Constitution to which’ the country owes all 
its greatness, (cheers, ) and because we trust 
that, notwithstanding the measures which 
we condemn, and which are his Ministers’, 
that Constitution will remain unimpaired 
and conspicuous among all the nations.” 


In the following able and con- 
densed observations, is contamed a 
summary of the invincible arguments 
against the necessity of changes in 
the constitution. 


‘¢ Men did not fear, once, to speak, with- 
out a running accompaniment of ‘ abuses, 
defects, and anomalies,’ of our glorious Con- 
stitution. They did not scruple to exult in 
it, to thank Heaven they had been born un- 
der it, to teach their children to understand 
it, that they might become the worthy citi- 
zens of such a state. (Cheering.) Nor 
did our orators and philosophers withhold 
themselves from celebrating its praises, 
which were resounded in all tongues and 
from all lands. The wisest men of the 
most civilized countries came to study it 
among the people who lived under its bene- 
ficent sway, and to observe how had been 
growing up, age after age, a national. cha- 
racter, which was feared and honoured, as 
the character ‘ought to be of every great 
nation, all over the earth. (Applause. ) 
While despots trembled Jest the influence of 
our free institutions, that had grown up un- 
der its shelter; might shake their own power, 
built on the sandy or, hollow ground of usur- 
pation and injustice, and strove in vain to 
pass a. non-intercourse act to exclude the 
spirit of our liberty ; other rulers borrowed 
from it all they dared to adopt, and the 
wisest of their counsellors drew from it their 
maxims of political wisdom, to guide their 
state policy, in as far as that was possible 
under their form of government. Certain 
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it is, that none dared to vilify it but tyrants 
or slaves. (Loud cheers.) Nay, our li 
berty, ill-understood, and rashly and sud- 
denly introduced into the system of other 
states, not reaily to receive the generous in~ 
fusion, even contributed to inflame nations 
to madness, and to produce those fearful 
excesses in a neighbouring kingdom which 
were saved to Freedom in her own chosen 
seat. Yet here, too, Freedom had its dan- 
gers; but they who had been too heedless 
in their hopes for man in France, remorse+ 
fully lamented the injustice they had then 
done to their own free government, and 
lived to love it the better because of that 
injustice, and that it had stood firm against 
the shock of so many storms. Then there 
was a return to the reverence of ancient in- 
stitutions, and of all those deep and high 
thoughts with which they were regarded by 
a people who had continued to flourish un- 
der them, while other nations had been 
disturbed, and other thrones overturned. 
(Universal applause.) But now, within the 
space of one little year, we are told that the 
British Constitution is rotten at the core, 
preyed on by a disease of the heart, and 
palsied in its body and all its limbs. We 
must abjure our faith in the causes of our 
country’s greatness. The Constitution must 
be remoulded —reformed — reconstructed ; 
but we do not fear to call it subversion and 
demolition. (Loud shouts.) If, indeed, 
its nature be so sorely changed, by what 
magic happens it that, under a rotten con- 
stitution, the people are so sound-hearted ? 
that, under oppression, they lift up their 
heads ? that, beneath the domination of a 
greedy and grinding oligarchy, we see every 
day, and all around us, the poor man be- 
eoming rich, and on lands acquired by his 
own patient industry and enterprise, build- 
ing up for himself a mansion like a palace, 
while, not forgetful of his humble origin, 
but exulting in it, and true to the fond re- 
membrances of his youth, he includes with- 
in its foundation the sacred site of his fa- 
ther’s humble domicile? (Tremendous 
shouts.) Strange, that under a constitu- 
tion so outworn and corrupted, these should 
‘be the sights of the common day! It isa 
noble thing when our praises of the grandeur 
of any object of our love can best be pro- 
nounced in commonplaces—when it re- 
quires no far-fetched eulogium—when we 
have but to give utterance to self-evident 
truths. In what other country is the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject held so inviolate ? 
—the laws administered with such equal 
regard to all ranks ?—the balance of justice 
held with so firm and untrembling—with 
such pure hands? To genius, to talent, to 
industry, and to worth, is not the path to 
fame, eminence, wealth, as free from all eb- 
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stacles and obstructions, as is imaginable out 
of Utopia? Can that be other, in the main 
essentials—in the living spirit—than a glo. 
rious. constitution, whateyer exaggerated 
pictures may be painted of its defects by in- 
furiated zealots, under which all the noblest 
powers of human nature are brought thus 
into perfect play, and with scarcely any 
other impediments in their way than what 
they love to conquer in the enthusiasm of 
their highest energies? (Thunders of ap- 
plause.) If, indeed, there be in it something 
to repair, must there not be almost all that 
we ought religiously to preserve ? And with 
what a gentle and reverential hand must we 
touch the old, but undilapidated edifice! 
(Cheers.) Our attachment to the Consti« 
tution, then, is founded on the same basis 
with our loyalty to our King. It is not an 
attachment to what is old, merely because it 
is old—though antiquity with all thought- 
ful minds has a claim to reverence; nor to 
what is established, merely because it is so 
—though I do not fear to declare my trust 
in the virtue that has had long endurance ; 
but ours is that rational love which men feel 
for institutions under which they and their 
fathers have prospered—if not so as to satis- 
fy discontented and ungrateful visionaries, 
yet in a greater degree, and with more uni- 
form progression, than can be shewn to be 
the case with any other nation on the face 
of the earth. Shall we put all these im- 
mense, substantial, and proved blessings to 
risk on the hazard of a prodigious and por- 
tentous political experiment, which perplexes 
the wisest, and astounds the boldest, and fills 
the heart of the whole nation with agitation 
or alarm ?” 


The utter absurdity of the argu- 
ment,socommonly urged by ignorant 
men, and by many who might have 
known better, that the Reform Bill 
does not remodel the constitution, 
but only restores it to its pristine 
purity, is thus happily exposed :— 


** Suppose that it is demanded of us to 
shew the principle of the constitution as it 
has been exhibited in our history. Shall we 
go, then, to the reign of Henry VI? It 
would seem that none but the freeholders 
had then votes in the counties, the potwal- 
lopers in some burghs, and corporations in 
others. Whois the forty shilling freeholder as 
constituted then ? The owner of land at least 
of fifty, say rather sixty or seventy pounds 
a-year: in other words, the substantial 
yeomanry. The potwallopers are the work- 
ing classes; and the corporations the more 
opulent class of burghers, who are either at- 
tached to the conservative side, or influenced 
by neighbouring great proprietors. These 
three great classes seem, from the earliest 
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times, to have represented in the House of 
Commons the small proprietors, the working 
classes, and the aristocracy, either of land or 
money. Thus the fusion of all the orders in 
the State in the House was coeval with the 
monarchy, (cheering,) and the influence of 
the aristocracy and of the crown was more 
felt during the time of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, than in ourdays. This is proved by 
a hundred proofs; but, above all, by the 
steady increase of the liberties of the coun- 
try, during all the last century ; and, as for 
this, never were the liberties of the people so 
considerable as when the Duke of Wellington 
resigned. (Loud cheers.) All arbitrary or 
restrictive statutes had fallen into desuetude ; 
taxes to the amount of many millions a-year 
had been taken off since the conclusion of the 
war; the number of the burghs that were 
daily opening was prodigious, and never had 
been so great as at the elections of 1830 ; 
then how mighty the power of the press, 
which has been called, and not unjustly, great 
though its abuses may be, the palladium of 
the people’s liberties! God forbid that ever 
that press should be enslaved! yet who will 
deny that, alike in its liberty and ite licen- 
tiousness, its working has long been in fur- 
therance and extension of the rights, real 
or imaginary, of those orders whom, at the 
same time, it has of late been so violently 
and falsely averred, that it is the tendency 
of the British Constitution to degrade and 
oppress? (Cheers.) Firm, indeed, must 
have been the mysterious balance of that 
Constitution, assailed on the side of demo- 
eracy by so many causes, and yet to stand 
fast. (Loud and lasting cheering.) This 
being, in few words, the state of affairs over 
the whole country a year ago, what does 
the Reform Bill propose to do? To annihi- 
late the representation of the potwallopers, 
and so to rob of their elective franchise all 
the working classes; to annihilate the 
direct representation of commercial and 
landed wealth, by destroying the nomina- 
tion burghs ; to vest the return of all the 
burgh members, that is 300 owt of 450 
members for England, in the tenants of 
L.10, or Ss. 10d. houses in large towns 
and cities, shopkeepers, and lodging-house 
keepers, alehouse keepers, and keepers of 
houses of a worse description. The land is 
no longer represented but in the counties, 
that is, in one third of the House,—and 
many strange absurdities there are even in 
that representation; the wealth of com- 
merce is no longer represented, unless it 
obtain entrance through the gateway of 

ion; the working classes are alto- 
gether cut out of the share of representation 
which they now possess: and ean this be a 
final settlement? Impossible: with landed 
wealth thrown into a minority, the influence 
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of commercial wealth destroyed, and the 
many millions of the working classes without 
a voice that can be legitimately raised, but 
which, especially in times like these, is not 
likely to be silent. Is it not evident that, 
in the contests that must ensue between such 
conflicting interests, the New Constitution 
will be overthrown? For is it supposable 
that a Constitution of a few years’ or months’ 
duration shall withstand a. tempest before 
which the fabric of many centuries shall 
have been levelled with the dust ?” 


Of the Conservative Party in the 
two Houses of Parliament who have 
made so noble a stand against the 

rinciples of revolution, he speaks 
n the following eloquent strain :— 


“ Let us, first of all, speak of the House 
of Commons. Here there is a majority 
and a large one—for the Bill, Granted, 
and I say freely, that I attribute honourable 
and patriotic motives to that majority. 
(Hear, hear.) But is the whole House of 
Commons for the measure? Are they un- 
animous? No; there is a strong, an en- 
lightened, an eloquent minority: for when 
we consider at what troubled, turbulent, and 
tempestuous times the elections took place, 
and of all the power of Government, backed 
by a powerful press, availing itself of a sud- 
den and feverish excitement, who will hesi~ 
tate to call it a glorious minority ?—(tre- 
mendous applause,)—a minerity which, 
night after night, brought the greatest talents 
of every kind in defence of the Constitution, 
which drove the Reformers from all their 
positions, often in sullen silence that vainly 
imitated seorn, and which their enemies, so 
far from despising, fear from the bettom of 
their hearts? (Loud shouts of applause.) 
I speak next of an illustrious body of men, 
who, ‘if our annals have been writ aright,’ 
have exhibited among them every species of 
heroic virtue. I speak of a body compre- 
hending within themselves the bravest, the 
most intrepid, of the sons of men—men who 
have scattered, like dust before the wind, 
the enemies of our country by land—dis- 
persed, like the mist before the rising sun, 
our enemies by sea, and carried Britannia’s 
thunder, to save or avenge, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. (Tremendous cheers.) I 
speak of a body of men, among whom are 
many whose great talents and acquirements 
have raised them up from comparatively a 
humble sphere, to the highest and proudest 
eminence to which noblest ambition could 
aspire. To that eminence they were enabled 
to ascend but by toils severer far than that 
which bathes in sweat the brows of the till- 
ers of the soi—by means of that midnight 
toil of mind, beneath which many an intel- 
lect of highest endowments has sunk, and 
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its possessor died withouthis fame. In that 
order, we. see. generals, admirals, lawyers, 
orators, statesmen of, the highest rank of 
intellect,—many of them. sprung. from the 
people, and placed there by the gratitude of 
their country, acting through a Constitu- 
tional. King, to defend its liberties. Such 
are many of the Peers, living now con- 
spicuous. objects in sight of a nation, that, 
in their elevation, feels its own, and under- 
stands that virtue is indeed the true nobility. 
But we forget not the spirit of the ancient 
noblesse of England—of that noblesse whose 
praises haye been somewhat suspiciously 
sounded of late by the self-dubbed friends of 
the people. As pure and spotless blood as 
ever flowed through the veins of the Howards, 
the Russells, and the Stanleys, warms the 
hearts of those too, who, because they love 
their country with equal ardour and devo- 
tion, oppose those measures in which they 
see danger and destruction to so many of our 
best and dearest institutions. (Loud, long, 
and reiterated cheers.) I speak, then, of 
the entire order—I make no invidious distinc- 
tions—lI speak of an order who, had they 


passed the Bill, contrary to their consciences, ' 


would. have thereby miserably belied the 
character attributed to them all over the 
world ; for, in what region is not held ho- 
nourable and glorious, the origin, constitution, 
and character of our Peerage? Had they 
who ‘ are sprung of earth’s. first blood, have 
titles manifold,’. sacrificed that in which 
alone can lie their strength in a free statey— 
their duty, their honour, and their con- 
science,—soon had they in their turn been 
themselyes sacrificed—consumed in the fire 
of a nation’s righteous indignation.” 


Of the opinion of those highly 
educated classes, who are best qua- 
lified to.form an opinion on the me- 
rits of the intricate question in le- 
gislation which our rulers have sub- 
mitted to the suffrages of the lowest 
class in society, the eloquent Pro- 
fessor gives the following just ac- 
count :— 


“ There is another portion of society of 
whom I beg to say a few words, in relation 
to this alleged majority in favour of the last 
measure of Reform—the universities, the 
English and the Scotch church. (Hear.) 
What I say of these institutions shall be 
said guardedly, and, if in any thing erro- 
neous, it will be subjected to scrutiny and 
correction. . How stand they. affected to- 
wards the, Bill? There is no other country, 
perhaps, in the world, where education is 
so widely spread as in Scotland: we have 
in that every reason. to be. proud., of our- 
selves—which indeed we are at,all, times 
sufficiéntly disposed to be—(laughter and 
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cheers)—-but is there a man present here 
who would venture to treat with scorn the 
intellect of the English universities ? They 
are not the mere receptacles of Whigs and 
Tories, nor is party spirit the ruling spirit 
there, but one nobler far, derived from many 
high sources, and from none higher. than 
the study of that classical lore imbued 
throughout with the life of liberty. There 
are found men of all political creeds : 
thither flock the illustrious and ingenuous 
youth of England, and there are they in- 
spired by meditations on the works of Milton, 
and Newton, and Locke, and those great 
spirits who understood so well, some of 
them the whole mechanism of the heavens, 
and others the whole mechanism of the 
mind, in what lies the true strength of 
empires, and from what flow their corrup- 
tion and decay. Nowhere else in the world 
is there such an enlightened constituency’; 
and we know that an immense majority of 
it is against those measures, with its learning 
and its wisdom. (Loud cheers.)  It.is the 
same in the University of Dublin. » It may 
be coming, perhaps, rather too near home, 
for me to speak of our own universities; 
but humbler though they be in their endow~ 
ments, within them the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism burns as bright as any where 
in the world; and within them opposition 
to the rash experiment is strong, forming, I 
do not fear to say, a great majority... The 
men of colleges are spoken of, I know, as 
retired and secluded monks, little acquainted 
with this living world. But I. for, one 
never wore a cowl; I mingle withthe best 
of my fellow-citizens, and I claim to myself 
and my brethren an understanding of all the 
various duties and concerns of active, life, 
equal to that of any of our opponents who 
may have travelled earth and seas in pursuit 
of knowledge of mankind. And is it to be 
at once disposed of, and thrust aside out-of 
sight as unworthy of consideration by those 
who may have finished their own education 
without putting themselves to the trouble. of 
studying at any university at all, that the 
great seats of science, so far from being un- 
animous in favour of the aforesaid reform, 
present overwhelming majorities against it ?” 


The speech concludes with a mag- 
nificent burst of eloquence on the 
character of that great and noble 
party in the state, who are proud to 
number its author among its mem- 
bers. 


“ Let the conduct of the Conservative 
Party be strictly examined, public ‘and pri- 
yate,- and they are’ seen to be the’ ‘best 
friends of the people: Have they not’ been 
ever anxious for the adoption by Govern 
ment, of all plans that promised to be of bee 
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nefit'to ‘the poor? In times of severe pres- 
sure,‘ have they not’cheerfully made; for the 
distresbed, the noblest sacrifices ?- Who dares 
to say, that they give to the needy with a 
niggard hand; or that their’ hearts are cold, 
their hands shut to the charities of life? 
Not among them are to be found the cruel, 
hard-fisted Jandlords:. Do not they give 
as much as any of the Reformers ever dream 
of giving, in the way of reduction of rents? 
And are they not the friends of their ten- 
ants; who know how to appreciate their 
justice and their generosity ? Is there any 
thing noble in the character of a British 
gentleman, to which they may not fairly 
lay claim? Are they not in their ancestral 
halls, while engaged in the -peaceful enjoy- 
ment of rural occupations, ever ready to lay 
down comforts and ease, and fly to serve 
their country, dyeing the sands or the seas 
with their blood ? -(Prodigious cheers.) I, 
therefore, boldly claim for the Conservative 
Party a sincere, zealous, and active affection 
for the people. But let no man seek impera- 
tively to impose on us his conviction as to 
the best means of promoting their happi- 
ness... Their felicity, immediate and re- 
mote, is an exemption from such interests, 
as are by too many ignorantly represented 
to be their chief concern. © It is a real mo- 
ral aberration, in people of the ordinary 
callings ‘trades or professions, to take a 
passionate part in political affairs, and de- 
serving of sharpest rebuke the shallow doc- 
trine, that would make that the prime, al- 
most the ‘sole business, of the middling 
classes. ‘Must I allow my understanding 
to be stormed by such arguments, as, that 
the chief‘ business of the poor man is to at- 
tend to polities, or his best happiness to be 
found in elections? I know far better, that 
he has’ far other, higher, and holier duties 
imposed on him by nature; and if his heart 
is right, and his head is clear, while he is 
not indifferent to such subjects, there are a 
hundred ‘others far more important: he 
may be reading one book, which tells him 
in what happiness consists, but to which I 
have seen but few allusions made by the 
Reformers of modern times. (Hear, hear, 
and cheering.) In reading those weather- 
stained pages,;.on which, perhaps, the sun 
of heayen had looked bright, while they had 
been unfolded of, old on the hill side, by his 
forefathers of the Covenant, when environed 
with peril and death,—(great cheers)—he 
is taught at once religion towards his Maker, 
and not to forget the love and duty he owes 
to mankind,-to prefer deeper interests, be~ 
cause. everlasting, to. those, transient turbu- 
lencies .whieh now agitate the surface of so- 
ciety, but;which,;Ishope, will seon. subside 
into a-calm,.and leave the whele country as 
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peaceful as before. (Cheers. ) I feel as certain 
as of my own’ existence, of the enlightened 
loyalty of the Conservative Party, of their en- 
lightened attachment tothe constitution ; and 
that they respect and glory in all ranks’; that 
they would not injure a hair of any poor 
man’s head. (Cheers. ) | We are not people 
to speak in holes and corners.’ Such conduct 
is abhorrent to our very nature, and to our 
lives, which are led in the open sunshine ; 
we come boldly forth, in the hearing of all 
the nation ; and if these our sentiments are 
mean and contemptible, let them be torn’ 
into shreds, and trampled under foot. But 
our sentiments are, to fear God and honour 
the King, and bear good will and affection to 
all our brethren of mankind.” 


These are not merely the strains 
of inspired genius: they are not 
merely “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn ;” they are the sober 
conclusions of wisdom and experi- 
ence, clothed in language fitted to 
make them an object of admiration 
to all mankind. We have room on- 
ly for one more extract: that of a 
passage where the Moral Philoso- 
pher speaks in generous anu deser- 
ved terms of the dignified Prelates, 
who have incurred odium, as in’ all 
bad times, just in proportion to the 
magnitude of the service they have 
rendered to their country. 

“We love and admire the simple and 
beautiful establishment of our own church. 
We do not wish it changed or touched. We 
hope never to see the day, when that edifice 
will be shaken, the foundations of which 
were cemented’ by the blood of the martyrs. 
(Great cheers.) But I know well, that your 
most sacred sympathies are ready to be awa- 
kened with the worthies of another éstablish- 
ment, founded on different principles, though 
noble and true to nature. I hope you will 
not look with an evil eye, but with eyes of 
admiration and reverence, on: the church 
establishment of England, which is a richer 
country, and therefore, possessing richer en- 
dowments. That establishment has produ- 
ced as many good and great men,—as many 
men of genius, learning, wisdom, and piety, 
as any religious establishment ever did ; and 
their names are among the most splendid that 
adorn the records’ of human intellect.— 
(Cheers. )—And, I maintain,’ there never 
was a time, when theré’ were ‘so many men 
in it, who have raised themselves by their 
scholarship from ‘the humblest ranks, to the 
highest honours’ of’ their holy proféssion. I 
have ‘the honour of knowimg ‘many of them 
myself personally, and have ‘séen ‘them pur- 
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struction, and have so become familiar with 
their minds, that I challenge the preduction 
elsewhere of an equal number of wise and 
good men from the sacred profession, either 
in learning or knowledge, to those pastors, 
whom it is now the base fashion of the Re~ 
formers to abuse,—those bishops, who have 
done their duty, and will have their ree 
ward.” 


Our limits will not allow us to 
do more than make from the other 
able speeches, one extract from Mr 
M‘Neil’s powerful pallippic ainst 
those dangerous clubs which threat- 
en to introduce into this country 
the mob government, and relentless 
democratic sway, which desolated 
France during the reign of the Jaco- 
bins. 


* And here one is naturally led to ask, if 
these societies are unconstitutional and ille- 
gal, why have they been tolerated so long ? 
That question ought to be answered by 
those who hold the reins of government, 
Did his Majesty’s Government, liberal and 
magnanimous, despise such invaders of the 
Constitution, and disdain to trample on 
them? These societies may have been in- 
significant in their origin, but they were 
not on that account to be despised, still less 
fostered till they have grown to a formid- 
able strength. It requires but little expe- 
rience to teach, that slight beginnings lead 
to mighty consequences; and no system, 
physical or political, can long withstand the 

rsevering, if unresisted, efforts of an in~ 
defatigable, though originally feeble, enemy. 

Cheers.) The majestic oak, whose state- 
ly trunk and far-spread boughs have with- 
stood the storms of centuries, —the monarch 
of the wood,—falls a sacrifice to the perse- 
vering efforts of a puny shrub.—(Cheering. ) 
The greatest work of art—the proudest 
monument of human ingenuity—that which 
unites hemispheres that oceans separate, 
and converts the obstacles of nature into 
the most effective means of communication 
—that which carries the commercial enter- 
prise and fame of Britain, and the thunder 
of her power, to every corner of the habit- 
able globe—the Wooden Walls of England— 
fall a prey to the gnawing perseverance of 
an insect, whose form and lineaments can 
scarce be traced without microscopic aid.— 
(Loud bursts of applause, which continued 
for some time. )—I cannot believe that his 
Majesty’s Government were actuated by 
such supine folly as to despise and overlook 
known invaders of the Constitution. They 
did not treat them as foes whom they des- 
pised, «but as friends whom they fatally 
cherished. That has been the error. I do 
not suppose that they intended to encourage 
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that which they knew or thought to be un- 
constitutional and illegal; but they eom- 
mitted the error of recognising and encou- 
raging these institutions—and a fatal error 
it has been. We have seen more than one 
Minister of the Crown in friendly corres- 
pondence with these unconstitutional asso- 
ciates. We have seen an illegal resolution 
as to non-payment of taxes coupled with a 
complimentary address to the Paymaster of 
the Forces, who acknowledged ‘ with heart- 
felt gratitude’ the ‘ honour’ done him ! 
We have seen the avowed organ of the coun- 
cil of one of those unconstitutional—I may 
now call them illegal—societies, taking the 
head of the Government to task; and we 
have seen the first Minister of the Crown— 
yes, the truth must be spoken—we have 
seen the Premier of England, condescend to 
enter into a vindication of his conduct at 
the bar of a tribunal which he now de- 
nounces as unconstitutional and illegal ! 
(Cheering.) What is it that makes these 
societies unconstitutional and illegal now, 
that did not make them equally so then? 
Not the proclamation, for it cannot make 
law—it can only proclaim what the law 
already is. In denouncing these societies 
as unconstitutional and illegal, the procla- 
mation must have reference to the existing 
statutes against political societies, while, at 
the same time, it imports an admission that 
of late these statutes have not been duly 
acted upon by those whose duty it is to en- 
force the law, or to see that it is enforced. 
These statutes are of much older standing 
than the friendly correspondence to which I 
have alluded, and they contain some im~- 
portant provisions, which seem to have been 
overlooked by those who ought to have been 
better read in political and constitutional 
law. These statutes, while they impose 
severe pains on the members and office- 
bearers of certain political societies, also de- 
clare that those who, directly or indirectly, 
hold correspondence or intercourse with such 
societies or their office-bearers, shall’ be 
deemed guilty of an unlawful combination 
and confederacy,—a provision which seems 
to have been overlooked in the interchange 
of medals and of compliments, of addresses 
and of thanks, of remonstrances and expla- 
nations, between the office-bearers of the 
Birmingham Political Union, and the mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Cabinet.” 


Sir George Clerk concluded an 
able and statesmanlike speech, by 
the following extract from a paper 
of Mr Brou Sains in the Edinburgh 
Review, which, like all the other 
early and philosophic writings of 
that celebrated man, were calculated 
to convey the severest censure up- 
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on the measures of his maturer 
years. 

“ That the whole substantive power of 
the Government was now manifestly vested 
jn the House of Commons, we proceeded to 
shew, that the balance of the Constitution 
was preserved, and could only be preserved, 
by being transferred into that House, when 
a certain proportion of the influence of the 
Crown, and of the great families of the land, 
was advantageously, though somewhat irre- 
gularly, mingled with the proper representa- 
tion of the people, The expediency, and, 
indeed, the necessity, of this arrangement, 
we should humbly conceive, must be mani- 
fest to all who will but consider the distrac- 
tions and dreadful convulsions that would 
ensue if the three branches of the Legisla~ 
ture were really to be kept apart in their 
practical operations, and to check and con- 
trol each other, not by an infusion of their 
elementary principles into all the measures 
of each, but, by working separately, to 
thwart or undo what had been undertaken 
by the other, without any means of concert 
and co-operation. (Cheers.) In the first 
place, it is perfectly obvious, that if the 
House of Commons, with its absolute power 
over the supplies, and its connexion with 
the physical force of the nation, were to be 
composed entirely of the representatives of 
the yeomanry of the counties and the trades- 
men of the burghs, and were to be actuated 
solely by the feelings and interests which 
are peculiar te that class of men, it would 
infallibly convert the Government into a 
mere democracy, and speedily sweep away 
the encumbrance of Lords and Commons, 
who could not exist at all if they had not 
an influence in this assembly.” 


The reports of the speeches at 
this memorable meeting are now 
published in a cheap and compen- 
dious form, to which we earnestly 
invite the attention of our readers 
in all parts of the empire ; and large- 
ly as we have already trespassed on 
their indulgence, we cannot conclude 
without making one quotation from 
the condensed and admirable Pre- 
face to the publication, by a gentle- 
man, we belhevi, of the Scottish bar, 
equally distinguished for his legal 
talents and his literary acquirements, 


“To the many who, holding the same 
opinions with themselves, have also the firm- 
ness to avow them, the Conservative Party 
in Edinburgh need say nothing more.— 
To the more timid, who, though they 
perceive the dangers of the proposed change, 
shrink from the public expression of their 
opinions, they would suggest, that to sup- 
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press their convictions at the present moment, 
is unconsciously te range themselves on the 
side of revolution, by falsely encouraging the 
idea of that unanimity in favour of the Re» 
form Bill, which, even more than the sup- 
posed advantages of the change itself, is made 
the ground on whieh the necessity of the 
change ig rested. Of the honest reformer, 
who accepts the Ministerial Bill in good 
faith, as a final measure which is to pacify 
the country, they would ask, Whether the 
events of the last six months have made no 
alteration on his belief as to the probability 
of that result from the passing of the late 
Bill? Whether the wild and insane schemes 
advocated during that period,—ballot-—uni- 
versal suffrage—refusal to pay taxes—the 
creation of new Peers, to force a democratic 
measure through the House of Lords—the 
abolition of the right of Bishops to sit in that 
House—the extinction of the House of Lords 
itself—an equitable adjustment of the public 
debt, or, in other words, an unprincipled 
robbery, and violation of the national creditor 
——the establishment of a revolutionary force, 
under the title of a national guard,—-whe- 
ther these, and the other monstrous schemes 
never agitated till the commencement of this 
ominous discussion, have done nothing to 
satisfy him, that, while the new Bill would 
increase a hundredfold the power of the in- 
novators, it would in no way remove their 
hostility to the Constitution, or enlist them 
on the side of law and order? If reform 
were ever so valuable, may it not be bought 
too dear, by the sacrifice of all which gives 
security for property, for liberty, for life ? 
Reform may be the goal to which his wishes 
sincerely tend, but is it not time for the ho- 
nest and conscientious reformer to pause, and 
ask himself if he can be in the right road to 
that object, when he sees that plunderers and 
assassins are his travelling companions, and 
that the path along which he is moving, or 
rather driven, is slippery with blood, and 
lighted by conflagration? Even to the un- 
fortunate and misguided beings, to whom 
reform or revolution appears desirable, as 
holding out the hope of bettering their con- 
dition, they would put the question,—Have 
they ever yet heard of a Revolution by which 
the poor were not the greatest and the most 
immediate sufferers? Have they never re 
flected, that a man may gain little by the- 
removal of a tax on some necessary of life, 
if, by the stagnation of trade, and the ruin 
of commercial enterprise, the very wages out 
of which the tax is to be paid are taken from 
him? Among them, too, we trust there are 
many that have something to lose in charac- 
ter, if not in fortune : self-respect, the esteem 
and the assistance of their superiors, the 
consciousness of having discharged their duty 
as men, as citizens, as Christians,—these are 
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not feelings to be lightly thrown away for the 
precarious chance of some addition to their 
worldly possessions. To one ‘and all, the 
Conservative Party of Edinburgh would say, 
Weigh well’ the present’ condition ‘of the 
couhtry ;/ compare“ it with the surrounding 
natidns of Burope ; look to the long roll of 
its past glories; its presént attitude of dig- 
nity and power ; its arts, its arms, its science 
and litetature ; its numerous institutions of 
charity; the purity of its religious establish- 
ments ; the. thousand channels by which the 
riches' of the higher ranks are unfailingly 
distributed among the industrious classes of 
the lower; its administration of justice ; its 
commercial enterprise ; its security for pro- 
perty and personal liberty ; its lofty instances 
of heroism and patriotism ; its bright and 
numberless examples of private and domestic 
virtue,—and then say, whether the humblest, 
as well as the highest, has no interest in the 
preservation of a Constitution under which 
such results have sprung up? no cause to 
deprecate the sudden introduction of a plan 
of innovation, which, in the opinion of so 
many of the wise, and virtuous, and opulent 
of the country, threatens those institutions, 
and that national character and glory, with 
irremediable ruin?” 


Those who are unacquainted with 
this part of the island, can form no 
idea of the class who compose, or 
the, weight which belongs to the gen- 
tlemen who have signed the Edin- 
burgh petition. The Reformers ask 
what weight is to be attached to the 
signature of sixteen hundred per- 
sons in and around the metropolis 
of Scotland? They might as well 
ask what is the weight due to the 
opinion of 658 gentlemen in the cha- 
pel of St Stephen’s? They form the 
nucleus and tonal of Scottish pros- 

erity : they are composed of men 
et Sone come up from all quarters, 
and risen to eminence and wealth by 
exertion and talent in every part of 
the country ; they are, literally speak- 
ing, the representatives of Scotland, 
since she lost by the Union her local 
and separate legislature. They are 
neither composed of the feudal Aris- 
tocracy, nor the urban Democracy of 
the country: they are the middling 
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orders who have risen to affluence 
and prosper by their exertions in 
every walk of life, and whose weight 
keeps the extremes, who have now 
combined to overwhelm them, from 
that fierée and ruinous hostility; into 
which, upon their destruction, the 
will inevitably break out against eac 
other ; and in which every one must 
see, the Aristocratic party is destined 
to be destroyed. 

We are not so sanguine as to itma- 
gine that the Conservative Meeting 
at Edinburgh, standing alone, ‘can 
have geat weight. We know that 
this city is but a speck in the British 
dominions, and that, however great 
its influence may ultimately be, as 
one of the great fountains of thought 
and genius, it is too inconsiderable, 
during the strife of party, to be of 
any great moment. e know, too, 
that the words of Sir Walter Scott 
and Professor Wilson will have as 
little influence with the great body 
of modern reformers, as the record- 
ed opinions of David Hume or Adam 
Smitb, of Cicero or Bacon, have had 
upon their conduct. But ‘still ‘it is 
something to the Conservative Party 
throughout the empire, that genius, 
destined for immortality, should 
have done so much in theit cause, 
and that they can number among 
their warmest supporters, names 
which will be resplendent in the rolls 
of fame, when the great mass'of 'Te- 
formers shall be buried in'the waves 
of forgotten time. 

But still they have at least set an 
example, which, if generally follow- 
ed, would ensure the triumph of the 
Constitution. The other cities -in 
the empire have only to do what 
Edinburgh has done, and the Revo- 
lutionary Bill is overthrown for ever. 
Come what may, the friends of the 
Constitution here have the consci- 
ous satisfaction of having done their 
duty ; of having maintained that post 
assigned to them with unconquer- 
able firmness. 
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PROTESTANT AFFAIRS IN IRELAND, 


Ir has. been proved in, the prece- 
ding article that the heart of Scotland, 
in spite of,all the arts of agitation em- 
ployed by reformers and revolution- 
ists, is still sound at the core, and so 
far from beating in accordance with 
the Grand Measure of Ministers, is 
true to the spirit of our time-hallow- 
ed and time-cemented Constitution, 
which is felt and known by the en- 
lightened patriotism of. the country 
to have been less the work of man’s 
hands than the growth of nature, and, 
as such, worthy not of our admiration 
alone, but of our gratitude and reve- 
renee... In the midst of so many ve- 
hement but. unstable passions, set 
agog by shallow, insincere, deceived, 
or desperate politicians, it is consola- 
tory, to know that the intelligence of 
the land remains, if not undisturbed, 
yet.on the whole “ true to the truth ;” 
and that of the best educated of all 
the orders of the people, a vast.ma- 
jority;is at,this hour adverse to the 
Bill that has again been dug out, of 
the dust... The clamour of the pens 
lace, will no, doubt, be renewed, and 
countenance given to their cause by 
many who, seeking vainly to secure 
the triumph, of their, party, have 
pledged themselves to support “ the 
measure,” in reckless defiance of all 
their, recorded, reasonings against it 
during the last thirty years. But 
while. they have wheeled suddenly 
round upon their heels, or described 
a more gallant circle, their former 
arguments stand fast, frowning those 
who have any shame left, and many 
have, into confusion of face as of 
tongues ;, and extorting from their 
own mouths, the lie direct to their 

resent outcries for what they now 
alsely call reform, and then truly 
called. revolution. Elderly noblemen 
and gentlemen may be as pleasant 
and profound as it is possible for 
them to be in their fancy and their 
reflection, on “ the puerile vanity of 
consistency ;” but the mind of the 
nation is made of “ sterner stuff” than 
to tolerate, much less to be taken in 
by, such worthless aphorisms—and 
knows how to distinguish between 
wits and wittols. It has, too often, 
its idols, which it sets up and wor- 
ships, worthless enough, and soon by 


itself to be dashed.in pieces; but, 
good-sort-of-a man as.my Lord Al- 
thorp is, the mind of the nation. has 
not prostrated itself before his ima- 
ined wisdom, nor as yet beholds in 
im, any more than in my Lord John 
Russell, or my Lord Durham, either 
an idol or an oracle. On the contrary, 
it knows that the intellect of all the 
three would not, if multiplied by nine, 
give a result equal to one wise man; 
and smiles with pitiful contempt on 
such legislators legislating for tt—on 
men distinguished for no one talent 
above the common level, in nothing 
egregious from the common herd, pro- 
viding institutions, forsooth, congenial 
with the spirit of the age ! What that 
spirit is, must be understood by far 
other intellects than theirs, and told 
by far other tongues, and be mini- 
stered to in such “ deep consult,” 
as can be held only among states- 
men. In no one department of, hu- 
man knowledge would their opinion 
go for half-a-crown; at that mode- 
rate price it may be had, but has 
been “ with sputtering noise Teject- 
ed.” Yet they who cannot pen’ 
a Shy or prate a speech of maud- 
in mediocrity, with ‘priggish pre- 
sumption have put themselvés for- 
wards to decide the destinies of 
earth’s mightiest empire! ‘True that 
Lord Grey was on¢e a man Of talents, 
and may be so still; but he is Fa 
ting garrulous and old, and how 
peevishly does he endeavour to ré- 
deem the pledge of his youth, for- 
sei during his prime, and forfeitéd 
ut some twelve months ago, ilrough 
love of ; re pie it is Mi ‘a 
ting age! Among the pizmies, theré 
is indeed one mit whib pee suth 
small infantry, may well be ¢alled’a 
iant. But though Lord’ Brougham 
ad not his own Bill in his pocket— 
it never having been reduced to wii- 
ting—not eyen, he’ says, so mtich ‘4s 
the heads, yet he had it in’his brain, 
and its provisions were heard to flow 
from his eloquent lips—and alas! 
for the moral and intellectual great- 
ness of his character, how different 
from them all, the blunders of that 
abortion, in behalf of which he lately 
bawled for “ four glasses,” and at 
the finale of his hollow-hearted pero~ 





78 
ration, like a strong man inflamed, 
if not refreshed with wine, beseech- 
ed the Peers to pass it, “even on my 
bended knees |” 

In Scotland, we can afford to laugh 
at much of the drivelling of our Mi- 
nisters, however disgusting and de- 
plorable ; for the people are in peace, 
and will remain so, in spite of them, 
and all the demagogues that have 
enlisted themselves in their service, 
some unasked yet not unwelcome, 
many undesired, because dangerous, 
traitors all. But in Ireland, how dif- 
ferent the condition of the Conser- 
vative, that is, the Protestant Party, 
of the State! Surrounded by bigot- 
ed and ferocious enemies, and not 
deserted merely, but insulted and 
trampled on by a Ministry who seem 
to be resolved to subject the intelli- 
gence, the integrity, the property, 
and the patriotism of Protestant Ire- 
land to the tender mercies of Popish 
domination ! 

At such a crisis, we have read, 
with deepest interest, in the Dub- 
lin Evening Mail, an account of a 
meeting which was held on Decem- 
ber 7th in Dublin, and which ap- 


pears to us one of the most import- 
ant Vege: of rank, wealth, in- 


tellect, andindependence,which ever 
took place in Ireland. It was at- 
tended by noblemen and gentlemen 
of the - pom respectability, whom 
a sense of common danger compel- 
led to assemble from all parts of the 
island, for the purpose of laying 
their grievances before the King, 
and bearing an united testimony 
oo the cruel mapetey of his 

ajesty’s advisers. We cannot suf- 
ficiently express the high sense of 
admiration which we feel for the 
calm and resolute, the solemn and 
elevated declaration of principle,and 
expression of feeling, which were 
elicited from the various speakers 
who moved and seconded the reso- 
lutions. We were not before fully 
prepared to believe how odious and 
detestable to the Irish Protestants 
are the measures of the present vice- 
roy. They were, at the very outset 
of his administration, deliberately 
insulted by the dismissal of Mr Gre- 
gory. Their feelings were then out- 
raged by the promotion of Lord 

unkett to the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, which places him over the 
magistracy of the country—an out- 
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rage this the most gratuitous, as 
there never was perhaps a public 
man, of the same degree of ability 
and notoriety, who was so little ac- 
ceptable to any Bap drm bang was 80 
detested by the Protestants, and dis. 
trusted by the Papists. He was not, 
as a chancellor, acceptable to the 
bar—as a politician, popular in the 
country—or as a statesman, service- 
able to the administration. His 
own immediate friends and con- 
nexions have reason to set a high 
value upon him; as Lord Grey him- 
self does not seem to have more 
scrupulously acted upon the maxim, 
that charity begins at home. But 
positively, when Lord Anglesea sad- 
dled the country with the expense 
of providing for a retiring Chancel- 
lor, in the person of the late Sir A. 
Hart, he was not merely chargeable 
with a prodigal waste of the public 
money, but with the removal of an 
equity lawyer of inoffensive man- 
ners, and acknowledged reputation, 
to make way for one in whose legal 
knowledge the suitors in Chancery 
had far less confidence, and whose 
temper was considered as unruly as 
his principles were dangerous to the 
Protestants of Ireland. We do not 
know that any administration, whe- 
ther Whig or Tory, could at the pre- 
sent moment do a more popular act 
than the dismissal of Lord Plunkett 
from his offensively conspicuous 

lace in the Irish administration. 

hen came the appointment of the 
education commissioners. This was 
the severest cut of all. Education 
commissioners! They are commis- 
sioners for the suppression of edu- 
cation, which we will prove in our 
next number. Suffice it here to say, 
that the whole affair meets the indig- 
nant reprobation of the noblemen 
and gentlemen assembled on_ this 
important occasion ; and if their re- 

resentations fail to make a suitable 
impression upon his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it will be demonstrable 
that the Irish Protestants are to be 
sacrificed. In well-grounded fear of 
such a catastrophe, what is to pre- 
vent their uniting with O’Connell for 
a repeal of the Union? They may 
fairly hope to be able, from their 
moral weight, to make better terms 
for themselves and their families, in 
the event of separation from Eng. 
Jand, than will now be conceded to’ 
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them by adhering to their British 
friends, who seem willing to sacri- 
fice them to their Popish enemies. 
Only let a perseverance in the pre- 
sent policy be continued a little long- 
er, and the Union must be repealed, 
not merely from a compliance with 
the clamour of O’Connell’s party, but 
from a deliberate persuasion, on the 
part of the Protestants, that by such 
a measure their condition wouid be 
improved. What have they to ap- 
prehend from it? Their discounte- 
nance as a party by the British Go- 
vernment ? They are already dis- 
countenanced. The abandonment of 
the Protestant interest? It is already 
abandoned. The overthrow of their 
Church? It is, already, all but over- 
thrown. The security of their pro- 
perty ? Already it is marked out for 
spoliation. All these evils either have 
come upon them, or are in progress, 
and must speedily be realized, unless 
a decided change of measures shall 
take place ; and what difference can 
it make to them whether their ruin 
be accomplished by the wickedness 
of an unprincipled cabinet, or the 


grasping rapacity of an Irish Parlia- 


ment? Nay, may they not hope to 
obtain an interest in the latter, which 
would give them a better chance of 
safety than they can hope for, at pre- 
sent, from those who so grossly ne- 
glect their interests, and undervalue 
their numbers and importance ?— 
These are considerations which we 
shall not just now pursue any far- 
ther. We are not without a hope 
that this Great Meeting will produce 
a good effect upon our rulers. Ir 
IT SHOULD, THE EMPIRE WILL BE SA- 
vep. If it should not, the ranks of 
the agitators may be reinforced by 
an accession of strength which must 
render them irresistible; and Eng- 
land will find, when it is too late, 
that in sacrificing Protestantism, she 
has sacrificed Ireland. 

Theable editor of the Dublin Even- 
ing Mail most justly says, that, as a 
deliberative assembly, that to which 
we have referred surpassed in rank 
and respectability, inknowledge and 
in talents, any other ever called to- 
gether in Ireland. There was a solem- 
nity attendant on the proceedings, 
and a depth of thought manifested in 
the discussion, commensurate with 
the importance of the subject. It ap- 
peared’ evident, on the whole, that 
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the machinations of Irish traitors, 
abetted as they are by the revolu- 
tionary schemes of the Ministry, are 
driving at, first, a repeal of the 
Union, secondly, the separation of 
the two countries, thirdly, the erec- 
tion of an independent nation in Ire- 
land ; and that these three things in- 
volve the ruin of the British empire, 
and as it — Ireland, the pro- 
perty, the religion, and the lives of 
the Irish Protestants. To avert such 
evils has been the object of the care- 
ful, deep, and patriotic deliberation 
of the preservatives; nor could bet- 
ter means be devised than the adop- 
tion of those principles which have 
always guided the Orangemen of 
Ireland, and converted that loyal 
and constitutional body into a sacred 
guard, which bulwarked the throne, 
and fenced property with impass- 
able trenches, and afforded a secure 
asylum to the civil rights, the religi- 
ous liberties, and the natural affec- 
tions of this great, good, and much 
calumniated body. Calumniated by 
whom? By the enemies of order, 
and liberty, and truth—by the friends 
of confusion, slavery, and fanaticism 
—by the imbecilles,who believe they 
can soothe ferocious passions by sub- 
mission, and cajole sedition and trea- 
son out of their long-pursued prey 
by fear-born flattery, and by studi- 
ous insults and exquisite injuries of- 
fered, in face of day, to all that is 
most high and honourable in the 
character and conduct of the best 
citizens ! 

After two preliminary meetings, 
it was finally agreed on, that a junc- 
tion between all classes and denomi- 
nations of Irish Protestants should 
take place ; that a committee should 
be appointed to prepare resolutions 
in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed by the meeting ; and that 
such committee should come pre- 
pared with them on the followin 
day. On the third day, Lord Roden 
in the chair, a series of resolutions 
were passed, and, grounded on them, 
an address, to be presented to his 
Majesty by the Earls of Roden and 
Longford, Lord Viscount Lorton, 
and Lord Farnham. 

Lord Roden moved the first reso- 
lution, “ that now, as upon all occa 
sions, our inclination and duty equal- 
ly lead us to express our devoted 
loyalty to his Majesty the King, and 
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also to assure his Majesty of our unal- 
terable attachment to the iples 
which placed his Majesty’s illustri- 
ous family , the throne—prinei- 

les which the groundwork of 
our civil and religious liberties.” 
His lordship, in moving this resolu- 
tion, declared, that there never was 
a in which the Protestant in- 
stitutions of Ireland were placed in 
such imminent peril, since the days 
immediately those of Wil- 
liam the Third. “ This cause is our 
cause—it is the cause of freedom— 
the cause of truth—and the cause of 
God. Acting under such guidance, 
and maintaining the pure principles 
of Protestantism, which have been 
such a blessing to the world,we may 
go forwards fearlessly, and despite 
of our enemies and the danger by 
which we are surrounded. We are 
not met here for party-purposes— 
we have higher objects in view. We 
are met here as men who love their 
country—who value its constitution 
—and who are determined, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice all in its defence. 
The oceasion on which we have as- 
sembled, is one of the most import- 
ant in the annals of our history; no 
one can tell the ramifications to 
which this meeting may give rise 
through the country, and the spirit 
it may revive in the breasts of loyal 


On Lord Roden resuming his seat, 
amidst loud cheers, Lord Longford 
rose to propose the second resolu- 
tion—“ That we should be wanting 
in our duty to his Majesty, and in- 
sensible of the obligations which we 
owe to our Protestant fellow-subjects 
in Ireland, if we failed to lay at the 
foot of the throne a statement of the 
universal feeling of alarm and dis- 
content which prevails, and of the 
causes which have led to the present 

ilous crisis of Protestant affairs in 

eland.” Lord Longford, after some 

eee observations, spoke 
us :— 


“It is my clear conviction that the 
present circumstances of the times jus- 
tified us in calling you together, and 

the aspect of affairs is most 
gloomy at present, they will become 
more gloomy unless we hold together— 
(hear and eheers.) Different as some 
of our opinions are as to the propriety 
of establishing an association, there was 
one point upon which we were and are 
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all agreed, namely, the necessity~that 
exists of a universal combination of Pro- 
testants taking place, in order: that: we 
may counteract the schemes of our -ene- 
mies—(hear, hear.) There is no art left 
untried to misiead those who are ‘weak 
enough to be misled—there is no false- 
hood or calumny too gross for the agi- 
tators to assert who exhibit at their new 
association. Their association appears 
to be established for the purpose of. ca- 
lumniating the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, of outraging the law, of traducing 
the clergy, and trampling upon the Pro- 
testant establishments which we look 
upon as a blessing—(hear, hear.) Under 
this impression we felt it to be our daty 
to call this meeting together. The state 
of the Protestants is such, that at the 
present moment we cannot permit apathy 
to pervade our body—apathy in” itself 
does not actually amount to a crime, but 
a number of negative cases put together 
will amount to positive criminality 
(hear, hear.) Our country from the time 
of William the Third has advanced te- 
gularly in prosperity, and only because 
its institutions were founded on Pro- 
testant principles. Latterly these prin- 
ciples have gradually been relaxing, and 
the result is manifest to the most «ia- 
attentive observer—(cheers.) Having 
said so much of the principle generally, 
I shall now merely remark, that I fear 
his Majesty has been misled. Oneof 
the maxims of our constitution is;*that 
the King can do no wrong. ‘His* Ma- 
jesty may be too easily influenced’; ' but 
however we may detest the measures 
which have been adopted, the blame must 
attach to the Ministers who advised them 
—/(hear, hear, hear-) It is our duty to 
lay before his Majesty a detail of the 
grievances of which we complain, and I 
trust and believe that he will afford as 
redress.” 


The third resolution was moved 
by that best of patriots, Lord Farn- 
ham—“ That the general sentiment 
of anxiety and alarm which prevails 
among the Protestants of Ireland, is, 
in our opinion, fully justified by the 
spirit which appears to influence the 
councils, and dictate the measures, 
of his Majesty’s advisers.’ The pithy 
speech of this bold lover of his coun- 
try we give entire. 

““ My lord and gentlemen, before I 
submit to you the resolution which has 
been confided to me to propose for your 
adoption, I must offer my cordial thanks 
to the noblemen and gentlemen 
signed the requisition convening, th 
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roeeting—(hear, hear.) .The thanks of 
the Protestants of Ireland are justly due, 
and: 4:anr-eonfident will be awarded, to 
thesenoblemen.and gentlemen who call- 
ed us together at this most-momentous 
erisis—(hear, hear.) We are met here 
to discuss the calamitous situation to 
whieh the Protestants of Ireland are re- 
duced by the infatuated policy of his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers—(hear, hear. ) 
Tam confident that the Protestants of 
Ireland will respond to the call this day 
made. on them, and that they will now, 
as they have ever done, shew their at- 
tachment'to those principles which pla- 
eed his Majesty’s family on the throne 
of these realms, and to the civil and re- 
ligious institutions of the country—(hear, 
hear, hear)—which are at this moment 
endangered by the conduct of the Go- 
vernment-—(hear, hear, hear.) From the 
period of the Revolution of 1688 to the 
time of the legislative Union, it had been 
considered that the interests of England 
and those of the Protestants of Ireland 
wereidentified and indissolubly united— 
that this unity of interest was essential 
to the maintenance of the connexion be- 
tween-the two countries—and that upon 
all ogeasions they would naturally sup- 
porteach.other. Upon this ground the 
Irish ‘Protestants placed the most im- 
plicit confidence on the British Govern- 
ment. »..: lament to say that the latter 
period of our history displays a sad re- 
verse—this friendly policy seems now to 
be abandoned, and the Irish Protestant 
is; looked upon with jealousy and distrust. 
Nothing, however, can be mathemati- 
cally more capable of demonstration than 
this, that. if Protestantism be put down 
in Ireland, .the separation of the two 
countries. must follow—/hear, hear, hear) 
——and it requires no great political saga- 
city to foresee, that the downfall of the 
British empire must be the direct con- 
sequence—(hear, hear, hear.) I there- 
fore think that the result of this meet- 
ing will not merely tend to the bene- 
fit of the Protestants of Ireland, but 
to the welfare of the empire at large 
—(hear, hear.) Now let us for a mo- 
ment consider what were the induce- 
ments held out to the Protestants of Ire- 
land at-the time of the Union, and which 
succeeded in- gaining for that measure 
the support of many most powerful in- 
terests which were attached to the Pro- 
testant cause. It was held forth to them 
by the Government of the day, that, as 
matters 800d before the Union, the Pro- 
testants Were ‘but a small minority in 
Ireland, and that therefore a strong ar- 
gument could bé supported, that their 
religiéni, ‘as being that of the minority, 
VOL, XXXI, NO. CLXXXIX, 
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should not in justice continue to be the 
established religion ‘of the couritry, but 
that when ‘the two separate kingdoms 
were united, and their population amal- 
gamated, the great preponderance of 
numbers would be in faveur of the Pro- 
testants, which consequently ought to 
be, and would ever-continue to be, the 
established religion of the United King- 
dom; that this was the case, I.can re- 
fer with confidence. to my-noble friend 
opposite, who recollects the events at 
that period—/(hear, hear, from Lord Long- 
ford.) Accordingly the faith of the Go- 
vernment was pledged upon this. point, 
and by the 5th article of the Union it re- 
ceived legislative sanction, It was en- 
acted, that the separate churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland should merge in the 
united church of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—‘“ That the continuance and pre- 
servation of the united church should be 
deemed and taken as an essential and fun- 
damental part of the Union.” We now see 
that it is the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to introduce measures’in’ di- 
rect violation of this national compact, so 
essential to the integrity of the British em- 
pire, and to deal with the church in Ireland 
in a different manner from that. whith 
they intend to pursue towards the chureh 
in England. Is this.good faith?: Is.it 
honourable, after we have confidingly 
given up our own legislature? . Every 
measure adopted by the present ,Mini- 
stry, every appointment made by the 
Irish Government, indicates their deter- 
mination to trample on the Protestants 
of Ireland. If, however, we are united 
amongst ourselves, we need not fear. 
With the blessing of God, we shall de- 
feat the machinations of our enemies. 
From this day’s meeting, at whicli I see 
influential noblemen and gentlemen from 
every part of Ireland, and from the cor- 
dial unanimity and patriotie spirit which 
prevails, I foresee the most happy re- 
sults, With the majority whieh the Mi- 
nisters can now command in the House 
of Commons, I entertain but little doubt 
that they will carry any measure they 
propose, through that House ; but, thank 
God, there is a conservative power: else- 
where, which has already shewn itself 
able and willing to control the democra- 
tic spirit of the Commons—(cheers)— 
and which, I trust, will éxtend its protec- 
tion to our cause, if a Ministry shall be 
found daring enough to ‘introduce ‘men- 
sures subversive of those principles which 
the King at his coronation has sworn to 
tisintain.” (Loud eheers.) “* ~~ 


This resol toa et ees by Sir 
Henry Brooke, Bart., Who declared 
F 
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it to be his opinion, from looking at 
the recent appointments to the Edu- 
cation Board, and, at the same time, 
the continuation of the grant to May- 
nooth College, that the consequence 
of the measures of the Ministry would 
be to establish Popery in Ireland— 
and subject all things to a Jesuitical 
Party under the control of the Popish 
ierarchy. The Ministry are led, he 
said, by a party of men who never 
will give up their views till they are 
firmly and strongly resisted by the 
Protestant population of Ireland. 
Henceforward, then, let all disunion 
be banished from among Protestants, 
so that they may present to their 
enemies an unconquerable phalanx, 
united as one man for the preserva- 
tion of all most dear. Sir Henry 
Brooke knows too well the true na- 
ture of that institution to speak cold- 
ly of Orangemen. But for their ex- 
ertions, at a former period, he says, 
“we should not now be sitting in 
this room, consulting how the evils 
with which we are at present threat- 
ened may be averted. I may be per- 
mitted to speak of them, inasmuch 
as, in the year 1798, I was one of the 
very first men who was sworn in an 
Orangeman. It was the Orangemen 
who put down the rebellion of that 
period, and to that loyal body you 
must look, at this almost equally 
eventful crisis, again for support.” 
The fourth resolution, which was 
moved by Colonel Perceval, and se- 
conded by the Rey. Holt Waring, is 
a comprehensive one—* That while it 
is impossible within the limits of a 
Resolution to enumerate all the 
grounds of this general belief, yet, 
among many which might be added, 
we specify the following, as in them- 
selves sufficient to establish the jus- 
tice of the connexion. First, the con- 
duct of the Government in permit- 
ting the formation and continuance 
of unconstitutional and mischievous 
associations, whose efforts are evi- 
dently directed to crush the powers 
of the Government; the gross par- 
tiality exhibited in the administra- 
tion of the powers of the Govern- 
ment in many cases, but particular- 
ly as instanced in the policy which 
induced the dismissal from the yeo- 
manry corps of individuals, who, in 
their capacity as private citizens, 
engaged in the long-established ce- 
lebration of events to which the peo- 
ple of these countries owe their li- 
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berties, and the King his throne, 
while processions of a really objec- 
tionable and dangerous description 
are permitted in the streets of the 
metropolis, and the head and inusti- 
gator of these processions honoured 
and promoted ; the treatment by the 
Government of the Protestant clergy 
during the late and present invasion 
of their property, and the encourages 
ment afforded to that systematic op- 
position, as evinced in the remission 
of the sentence of those legally con« 
victed of that conspiracy; the cons 
duct of the Government in withdraws 
ing from societies established for the 
promotion of scriptural education 
the customary Parliamentary grants, 
while pecuniary support continues 
to be given to the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth, not only by 
abandoning the system of education 
which hitherto so admirably accom- 
plished the purposes for which it 
was designed, but by transferring 
its superintendence into the hands 
of those who do not possess the con- 
fidence of the people of Ireland.” In 
commenting—which he does most 
ably—on the different clauses of this 
resolution, Colonel Perceval speaks 
of that association which meets two 
or three times a-week in the city of 
Dublin, within a short distance of 
the nominal government, whose 
powers it assumes, and from which 
it derives its strength. For have they 
not heaped honours upon the man 
who originated it, the man, whose 
declared object now is a repeal of 
the Union, and who, after having 
disavowed in his place in Parlia- 
ment an ulterior object, now as pub- 
licly declares, that he has ulterior 
objects? “This man is upheld by 
the weak and vacillating Government 
with which we are cursed.” (Loud 
shouts.) Colonel Perceval says he is 
almost afraid to trust himself with a 
comment on the appointments which 
have recently taken place—the coun- 
ty (Sligo) which he represents ha- 
ving been treated with peculiar in- 
sult. But let this excellent man 
speak for himself. 


* But I cannot help bearing my testi- 
mony of the thraldom in which the Go- 
vernment is held by certain members’ of 
Parliament, who appear to act under the 
control of the great agitator, who com- 
pelled the Government to admit that the 
party were too strong for them—(heir, 
hear, hear’ These gentlemen were not 
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satisfied with the finding of a grand jury, 
or the verdict of a petite jury; no, my 
lord, nothing would satisfy them but the 
degradation of loyal and independent gen- 
tlemen, if it was in the power of such 
persons to degrade—(cheers.) We see 
in the Newtonbarry case how Govern- 
ment ferreted out a case, in order, if 
possible, to attach a stigma upon loyal 
men—(hear, hear, hear.) But, let me 
ask, are the Government always anxious 
to detect and punish murders? Have 
they never permitted an undoubted cri- 
minal to escape, if that criminal were of 
the favoured religion? Why, my Jord, we 
all recollect the apathy which Govern- 
ment exhibited when a man was murder- 
ed by a priest—in Roscommon, I think, 
it was—(hear, hear.) There was no ex- 
pression of disappointment at his escape, 
though the murder was said to have been 
perpetrated in the presence of sixteen 
persons. (Hear, hear.) There were no 
proclamations issued offering a reward 
for his apprehension—(hear, hear)—And 
why was this? Because the murderer was 
a Popish priest—(hear, hear, hear.)— 
With respect to the processions which 
were permitted to take place, they oc- 
curred so recently, and under our own ob- 
servation, that it is unnecessary for me 
to direct attention to them. The reso- 
lution proceeds thus:—‘ The treatment 
by the Government of the Protestant 
clergy, during the late and present inva- 
sion of their property, and the encou- 
ragement afforded to that systematic op- 
position, as evinced in the remission of 
the sentence of those legally convicted of 
that conspiracy.” And have not, m 

lord, the clergy a right to complain ? Go- 
vernment have extended what they call 
merey, but what I call injustice—(hear, 
hear, hear)—to two persons, convicted 
of the crime of conspiring to prevent the 
legal collection of tithes. The Govern- 
ment, my lord, have evinced favouritism 
for every thing anti-Protestant. The re- 
solution goes on to say,;—* The conduct 
of the Government in withdrawing from 
societies established for the promotion of 
scriptural education the customary Par- 
liamentary grants, while pecuniary sup- 
port continues to be given to the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth, not only 
by abandoning ‘the system of education 
which hitherto so admirably accomplished 
the purposes for which it was designed, 
but by transferring its superintendence 
into the bands of those who do not pos- 
Sess the confidence of the Protestants of 
Ireland.’ Now, my lords and gentlemen, 
with respect to the Kildare- place Society, 
it appears, if we are to believe Mr O’Con- 
nell, that a fortnight before Mr Stanley 
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left Ireland, he was deéidéed in his inten. 
tion of supporting that grant. He, how- 
ever, as you all know, soon aftef his arri- 
val in England, changed his mind. I 
asked Mr O'Connell how it was that such 
an alteration had taken place in the views 
of the Right Horiourable Secretary? and 
he informed me that he, and a few of his 
party, intimidated him—(loud cries of 
hear, hear.) That was Mf O’Connell’s 
answer to myself—(hear, hear, hear.) I 
will now refer to a few facts which came 
under my special observation, and which 
will further shew the vacillation of thé 
Government. (Hear, hear.) I refer par- 
ticularly to the Arms’ Bill. (Cheers.) 
I had the honour to be one of a body of 
members of the House of Commons who 
waited upon the Chief Secretary, to as- 
sure him of our support in that measure, 
and we were led to suppose that Mr Stan- 
ley would persevere in it. Mr Stanley is 
a Cabinet Minister, and he, of course, 
spoke the sentiments of the rest of thé 
Cabinet, and had in fact introduced a 
measure matured in the Cabinet. The 
very next day, however, after having had - 
an interview with Mr O’Connell, he suc- 
cumbed to the dictation of the demagogue, 
—(cheers)—and withdrew the measure. 
What he said was, that he gave up the 
measure in obedience to the wishes of an 
influential party in that House, to whose 
opinions he acknowledged he was dispo- 
sed to pay every respect; nay, farther, 
that they enjoyed his confidence. (Cries 
of, Oh! oh!) My lord, after this state- 
ment, I am sure no person can object to 
the resolutions being too strong. (Hear, 
hear.) There can, I think, exist but lit- 
tle doubt in any man’s mind, that the 
party who are at present called to the 
councils of the King, are determined to 
overturn all the Protestant institutions of 
the country—and, above all, to sacrifice 
the Protestant Church.” (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 


A better speech than that of the 
Rev. Holt Waring never was delis 
vered, because every syllable in it ia 
true, and on a subject on which every 
syllable uttered by the Papists is false. 
With respect to the grievances which 
the Irish Protestants suffer, they are 
of so atrocious a nature, so. mani 
fest, and had been so eloquently de 
tailed, that there is no need—he 
says—for their enumeration. He 
therefore turns to another topic, on 
which so many gross, and base, and 
pernicious lies have for so long @ 
period been in course of telling, b 
the unblushing, because brazenfaced, 
friends of a system of religious and 
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political tyranny, under which no- 
thing can flourish but slavery and 
superstition. 


“ It would be well, my lord, however, 
to enquire who and what the Protestants 
of Ireland are, and having ascertained 
that, to determine whether or not they 
are entitled to the sympathy of their fel- 
low countrymen in Great Britain, and to 
the protection of Government—(hear, 
hear.) The Protestants of Ireland, my 
lord, were originally an advanced guard, 
or rather a forlorn hope, of the army of 
civilisation thrown out by England to 
humanize this kingdom—(hear, hear.) 
They came over, my lord, to this coun- 
try, and found that ignorance and bar- 
barism prevailed to such a degree, that 
they found it extremely difficult to obtain 
a footing. In fact the inhabitants of the 
worst of the South Sea Islands were ina 
state of civilisation compared with the 
native Irish. The Protestants came 
here under the promises of English sup- 
port, and for some time the Government 
of England did give all the assistance 
they required—under the fostering aus- 
pices of England, they established order 
and true religion where they found out- 
tage and superstition in full possession. 
They brought with them the religion of 
the Gospel—through their energies, and 
by their care, manufactures, liberal arts, 
and agriculture flourished—in fact, every 
thing beneficial followed in their train: 
but notwithstanding all their efforts to 
impart intelligence and humanize the 
country, they have been opposed through- 
out, from the very hour of their land- 
ing up to the present period, by the ob- 
Stinate and misguided race they sought 
to benefit. Still, though impeded, they 
continued to advance so long as they 
were encouraged by the Government of 
England, but since liberality has become 
fashionable, they have been neglected— 
shamefully neglected, and cast off by that 
Government, which was bound to afford 
them protection and support—(hear,hear, 
hear,)—and a lamentable relapse has 
begun. The religion of the natives was 
allowed to encroach upon them by de- 
grees, the safeguards were one by one 
relaxed, till at length every law which 
was originally enacted for the preserva- 
tion of the Protestants was repealed. 
So far from this line of conduct being met 
with a corresponding feeling on the part 
of these natives, so far from exciting their 
gratitude, not a single boon was ever 
granted to them that was not met with 
increased hostility on their parts—(hear, 
hear, hear.) Every thing was done by 
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the Protestants to promote good feeling 
—nothing was left untried to conciliate 
the professors of the Romish religion, 
but all our attempts proved fruitless— 
(hear, hear.) When any step at con- 
ciliation was made on our part, they in- 
variably receded, and the result of each 
attempt was, that they demanded of us 
to go one step farther—(cheers.) Such 
is the description of the Irish Protestants, 
and such is the situation which so loudly 
calls on them for complaint and remon- 
strance—(cheers.) They are entitled to 
support, and it cannot in justice be with- 
held—(cheers.) Protection was pled- 
ged to them by the act of Union, and 
Ministers are bound to carry that act 
into force—(hear, hear.) At the time 
that act was passed, the Protestants of 
Ireland were too important a body to be 
set at defiance. They had not at that 
time descended the hill to parley in the 
plain—(cheers)—at that period they were 
not trampled upon as they have been since 
—(hear, hear, hear.) At the Union 
they were not described as a paltry fac- 
tion—(hear, hear.) Their voice, and 
that of their aristocracy, at that period 
was not described as the whisper of a fac- 
tion—(loud cries ofhear.) No, my Lord, 
their voice was considered then as the 
shout of men plumed with victory overa 
deep-laid and murderous rebellion, who 
had upheld the throne and altar of Great 
Britain, and whose opinions ought to be 
consulted—they were described at that 
period, as they may at the present, as 
possessing 19-20ths of the intelligence, 
wealth, and respectability of the kingdom, 
and a still Jarger proportion of its ho- 
nesty and liberality—(hear, hear.) I feel 
we may be justified in supposing it to be 
the policy of the present Government to 
depress every thing Protestant in Ireland, 
aye, and perhaps in England too; but it 
manifestly is, with respect to this country, 
at least ultimately to extinguish the Pro- 
testants of Ireland—(cheers.) The hon. 
member who preceded me, did not wish 
to give utterance to his feelings with 
respect to the appointment of a Lord- 
Lieutenant to the county which he so 
faithfully and zealously represents. I 
honour his feelings, and participate in his 
honest indignation. Is it not notorious 
that an alteration took place in the nomi- 
nation to that appointment, through the 
intimidation, or I may say dictation, of 
Mr O'Connell? But, my lord, I cannot 
stop here—I cannot look towards your 
Jordship, or to the much-respected noble- 
man who sits near you, without remem- 
bering with unmixed regret the line of 
conduct which has been pursned towards 
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ou. I mean, in the first place, to refer 
to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Louth, if I 
can do so without trespassing on your 
lordship’s feelings. After the declara- 
tion that rank and county influence were 
in all possible cases to guide the choice, 
they have passed by your lordship, whose 
rank and general estimation established 
the claims, and whose character for in- 
tegrity, talent, and moral worth, would 
have added efficiency and responsibility to 
the appointment—(cheers.) Your lord- 
ship they have passed over, and, as if they 
would make the injury more galling, they 
have also disregarded Lord Oriel, the 
worthy successor and representative of 
the wise, steady, and patriotic John Fos- 
ter—(hear, hear)—to thrust a Governor, 
who, however he may be privately re- 
spectable, has no other qualification that 
we are acquainted with for being Lord- 
Lieutenant of Louth, than professing that 
religion which our rulers seem determined 
to wade every injustice, no matter how 
foul or deep, to advance—(cheers.) Nor 
do the Protestants look with less dis- 
approbation or contempt at the indignity 
in a similiar way offered to the noble lord 
near the chair, (Lord Farnham,) to whom 
the Protestants and every well-wisher to 
his country look up as the steady, the 
patriotic, the wise and efficient friend of 
all our best interests. He, too, must be 
deprived of the power, which he is so 
competent and so worthy to be intrusted 
with, and why ?—the reason is amusing — 
it seems, forsooth, his Jordship is warm 
and zealous in the support of Protestant 
institutions, an ardent lover of justice, 
and an opposer of corruption; and so 
they say he is a party man, and therefore 
unworthy of trust. This is doubtless a 
sufficient reason, if true; but before we 
allow it, let us see what is a party 
man? Ofcourse Lord Cloncurry is not 
a party man—(cries of hear, hear, hear.) 
He has himself, however, in that ebulli- 
tion of stupidity and egotism which he 
lately inflicted on the public, pleaded 
guilty of being an United Irishman— 
(cheers)—and boasts of his sufferings in 
behalf of a body who filled the Jand with 
rebellion and murder, and triumphantly 
exults in the speedy accomplishment of 
the objects of that patriotic body, by 
means less dangerous than those which 
were so near decorating his lordship with 
a halter—(cheers.) Of course this lord, 
I will not say nobleman, is no party man, 
or he never would have been advanced in 
dignity, and his vast talents and respecta- 
bility would have been lost as an adviser 
of his, Majesty, and an influential meddler 
in Irish affairs—(hear.) Can it then be 


wondered at if the Protestants of Ireland 
should feel dejested and discontented with 
the present administration of affairs ?— 
(hear, hear, hear.) But now, my lord, to 
descend to what may appear of less im- 
portance, though when combined with the - 
others becomes no slight matter—TI allude 
to the manner in which the Government 
persecute all persons, even to the lowest 
situations, who exhibit any symptom of 
Protestant feeling—(hear, hear.) Now, 
my lord, with respect to the processions” 
of the Orangemen, about which such an 
outcry has been raised, I will not now 
argue whether they be right or wrong, 
wise or imprudent—but this I will say, 
that they were taught us by the Govern= 
ment of the country—(hear, hear, hear. ) 
I myself well remember, and many I see 
around mecannot have forgotten, the time 
when the Lord-Lieutenant, accompanied 
by all the influential persons in the state, 
proceeded on every 5th November, in 
grand, procession to College-green, and 
paraded round the statue of King William; 
the horses of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker, and the nobility and gentry who 
accompanied them, were tricked out in 
range ribbons, the statue decorated, and 
the whole forming such a noble display of 
high Protestant feeling, as would ‘satisfy 
the most zealous Orangeman in the king- 
dom—(cheers.) These scenes, my lord, 
were the delight of my childhood, and I 
have not forgotten them in my old age— 
(cheers.) What, let me ask, is the case 
now? Why, my lord, a respectable young 
man, who resides at Lurgan, and who 
held the office of distributor of stamps 
there, at a salary of perhaps some twenty 
pounds a-year, was not I say considered 
worthy of being trusted with the distribu- 
tion of twopenny stamps because he was 
an Orangeman, and wore an orange ribe 
bon on the 12th of July, and he was ac- 
cordingly dismissed. The Orangemen of 
Ireland, my lord, have already suppressed 
one rebellion, and they may, ere long, be 
called upon to trample down another— 
(cheers.) They have always been found 
ready to support the law, and is it thus 
they should be rewarded ? is this the gra- 
titude they are to expect if they should 
again be required to stand forward in their 
country’s cause ?—(hear, hear.) It is, 
however, for that cause they originally 
united, and for upholding which they still 
continue combined—(cheers.) The ob- 
jects of the Government must be appa- 
rent to every person, their conduct is 
liable to but one construction—they first 
court the Orangemen and take part in 
their processions—they arm them—they 
find them brave, devoted, stanch, victo- 
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rious ; at first they acknowledge this with 
thanks—they soon proceed to neglect, 
then to discountenance, and at length 
they persecute, and they will, if they can, 
finally destroy them—(hear, hear, hear.) 
I think then, my lord, that the Resolu- 
tion is borne out, that the Protestants 
have cause, abundant cause, for complaint. 
Indeed, the Resolution, I think, only goes 
part of the way; it details but a small 
portion indeed of the grievances of which 
we complain. Now, it is important that 
these grievances should be laid at the foot 
of the throne. It is not possible, my 
lord, that a son of George the Third can 
be insensible to our wrongs; it is impos- 
sible that the feelings of the Protestants 
of Ireland, who all but adored the father, 
ean be outraged by the son—(hear, hear. ) 
Did his Majesty but know the causes of 
our discontent, he, I am satisfied, would 
right us. In his paternal care, in his ge- 
Hherous solicitude for us, our last best 
hope is reposed. One part of the legis- 
lature has been corrupted, and the other 
is assailed—(hear, hear)—and the prero- 
gative of the Crown is, I fear, about to 
be exercised to corrupt that portion which 
hitherto supported us. Let us therefore 
appeal to the King. His illustrious fa- 
mily were placed on the throne expressly 
to support Protestant principles, and I 
eannot bring myself to believe that an 
appeal to the Monarch, admired as he is 
for generous feelings and love of justice, 
will be made in vain. The Orangemen 
of Ireland participate in this feeling. I 
am one of the earliest members of their 
institution, and one of its most steadfast, 
theugh perhaps ineffective supporters ; 
and I fearlessly assert that that body has 
shewn a degree of forbearance under ac- 
eumulated injuries, unparalleled in the 
annals of history—(hear, hear.) They 
were in a great degree deserted by those 
to whom they looked up for countenance 
or advice. They had, it is true, a few, 
and but a few, high and illustrious sup- 
porters, and their salutary influence shew- 
ed what good might have been achieved 
by a different treatment—(hear.) One 
of these illustrious Princes, alas! alas! 
now no more, had he lived to the present 
moment, would have sympathized with 
our feelings, and powerfully aided his be- 
loved and illustrious relative in our sup- 
port. The Orangemen were goaded on 
one hand, and either despised or neglect- 
ed on the other—(hear, hear.) They 
have been waylaid and murdered by their 
implacable enemies—(hear, hear.) They 
could not attend their ordinary occupa- 
tions in either fairs or markets without 
being insulted, maltreated, and abused— 
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(hear, hear)—and though their lives were 
eonstantly endangered, and not unfre- 
quently made a sacrifice, they did not re- 
taliate according to the power they pos- 
sessed—(hear, hear.) They did defend 
themselves, it is true, when they were 
attacked—(hear, hear)—and God forbid 
they should not—(cheers)—but all at- 
tempts to fix the first aggression on them 
has failed—(cheers.) It has been the 
habit heretofore to disclaim all alliance 
with the Orangemen, and to sneer at what 
was called their ultra loyalty, and to take 
for truth the charge of persecution, how- 
ever gross, againstthem. These accusa- 
tions, however, are all unfounded. They 
are absolutely a defensive—a conservative 
association—(cheers.) They seek not to 
disturb any man in the exercise of his 
religion, ‘The constitution was assailed 
—the properties and lives of Protestants 
were endangered, and to support the one 
and protect the other, the institution was 
originally formed, and still continues to 
hold the same principles. The laws were 
trampled upon—the constitution which 
our fathers gained for us at the glorious 
Revolution of 1688 was rebelliously as- 
sailed and endangered, and to maintain 
it they arose as one man, heart and hand; 
and in the same great cause they now 
stand firm and resolved. I find, my lord, 
I am led beyond the bounds to which I 
ought to confine myself; I therefore en- 
treat the indulgence of this meeting for 
my intrusion on their patience, and beg 
to have the honour to second the resolu- 
tion proposed by the honourable gentle- 
man who preceded me,’’—(Great cheer- 
ing. ) 

The other resolutions, moved and 
seconded by Lord Dunlo, Colonel 
Blacker, Lord Valentia, Edward J. 
Cooper, Esq., M.P. for Sligo, George 
A. Hamilton, Esq., Lord Viscount 
Mandeville, and D. Crommelin, Esq. 
are equally strong, and were accom- 
panied by able and eloquent com- 
ments—“ That while our local grie- 
vances, and the deep and permanent 
injuries with which we are threat- 
ened, have led us to dwell upon our 
own wrongs, we fully sympathize 
with those steady and resolute men 
in Great Britain, who are struggling 
to preserve the Constitution of Eng- 
land, so often and so justly called 
the admiration of surrounding na- 
tions ; that we are satisfied that such 
a measure of Reform as that. pre- 

osed during the last Session of 
arliament, instead of introducin 
into the House of Commons men 0 
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more intelligence, more ability, more 
virtue, and more independence, in 
place of those who at present com- 
pose that assembly, would substitute 
ignorant and unprincipled dema- 
gogues and adventurers, men who 
would impose on the bad passions 
of incompetent electors, and would 
direct their efforts to the overthrow 
of the most valuable institutions of 
this country. That the Irish Pro- 
testants are no paltry faction, as they 
have been represented, but a gallant 
people, possessing a moral and phy- 
sical energy, which no power can 
crush—comprising the vast propor- 
tion of the property, education, and 
industry of lreland—the descendants 
of the brave men who won privileges 
and rights which their posterity must 
not forfeit by indolence and neglect.” 
“ We trust that that loyal and reso- 
lute body of men who belong to the 
Orange institution of Ireland, who 
so often and so successfully have 
come forward in defence of the laws 
and Constitution of their country 
in times of peril, will not now be 
unmindful of the noble principles 
on which they have associated, and 
that they, and all the other classes 
of our Protestant brethren, will co- 
operate with us in making the most 
urgent and decisive statement of our 
wrongs to our most gracious sove- 
reign.” “ That while we call upon 
all Irish Protestants for their instant 
and entire co-operation, we would, 
in the strongest language, impress 
upon them the most implicit obe- 
dience to the law, and of avoiding 
every occasion leading even remotely 
to a disturbance of the public peace ; 
to the Protestant Clergy of all deno- 
minations we need say nothing, but 
assure them of our anxiety to pre- 
serve them in that condition in which 
they have been so effective in the 
inculcation of scriptural truth, and 
of the knowledge and practice of all 
Christian virtues.” 

These are all resolutions of the 
right stamp, and worthy of the Pro- 
testant Patriots of Ireland. Lord 
Valentia joins the previous speakers 
in their indignant reprobation of the 
insulting and injurious conduct of 
the Ministry towards the Preserva- 
tives. “ They have now,” he says, 
* been upwards of twelve months in 
office, and not a single appointment 
has taken place, from that of my 
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Lord Plunkett down to Mr Corcoran, 
that has not been hostile to the Pro- 
testant feeling of Ireland. (Hear.) 
There is no act of theirs, from that 
of permitting MrO’ Connell to escape 
from the hands of justice, down to 
the persecutions of the magistrates 
and the yeomanry of Newtonbarry, 
that is not characterised by the same 
anti-Protestant spirit. (Hear—hear 
—hear.) In every instance which we 
have witnessed of the exercise of 
power and authority, but one spirit 
appears to have pervaded their ac- 
tions—but one motive appears to 
have influenced them, namely, the 
discovery of the most insulting 
means by which the feelings of the 
Protestants might be wounded, their 
dearest rights invaded, and, finally, 
their religion exterminated. (Cheers. ) 
In the recent appointments to the 
lords-lieutenant of counties, have 
they not put aside men of station, of 
rank and character; and in the ap- 
pointments they have made, have 
they not actually added insult to in- 
jury?” As to the Reform Bill, he 
believes that, if it be carried, the 
repeal of the Union must ensue, and, 
as a necessary consequence of that 
measure, the downfall of the Pro- 
testant aristocracy; and that if the 
Irish Reform Bill pass, (what is if 
now to be?) it will give to the 
Roman Catholics such an increase 
of power in Parliament, as not only 
to injure the Protestant interest, but 
to obstruct any administration from 
carrying on the affairs of the state. 
In that event affairs would be of a 
more desperate character than in 
England ; for in Ireland they would 
have not merely to contend against 
the democratic encroachment of the 
mob, but against a mob who are 
blinded by priests, and led astray 
by mischievous and designing dema- 
gogues, far worse than any yet heard 
roaring or growling in England, 
though there the many-headed mon- 
ster has been bellowing with all his 
mouths, 

Mr Cooper and Mr Hamilton, in 
the few words they use, let us under- 
stand that the same game is played 
in Ireland as in Britain—getting »4 
ae Reform meetings, at whic 

alf-a-dozen gentlemen, at the most, 
shewed their faces, red with disap- 
inted shame—and then trumpeting 
in newspapers the odious omnega- 
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therum as no less than a county- 
meeting, expressive by its voice (oh! 
what a stink was there, my country- 
men!) of the moral sentiments of 
Ireland! Thus, in Sligo such a 
wretched assemblage was lately got 
up, the gentlemen present being 
nearly numerable on the fingers ; 
and at Kilmainham, a meeting, pur- 
porting to be a county meeting, was 
graced by the presence of about 30 
out of 1200 registered freeholders— 
and yet the address will be present- 
ed to the King as emanating from 
the Freeholders of the County of 
Dublin! 

Lord Mandeville’s speech is little 
inferior in straight-forward truthful- 
ness to that of Mr Waring. The fol- 
lowing passage is excellent, and well- 
timed :— 


*‘ Such, gentlemen, are the terms of 
the Resolution ; but why does it appeal 
to the physical force of the Protestants 
of Jreland? Not for the purpose of 
threatening or intimidating the Govern- 
ment; but in declaring that ingredient 
in their political importance, it does a 
service toa weak Government, by shew.- 
ing them that if they act with less injus- 
tice and more impartiality towards them, 
that, in their hour of peril, they may cal- 
culate not only upon a tried and loyal 
body, but also upon the support of those 
who will enable them, by physical means, 
if they should become necessary, to act 
independently of a faction which now 
forees them not only to abandon mea- 
sures which they had intended to pursue, 
but to originate others which 1 would 
fain imagine are not the spontaneous 
productions of their own inclinations. 
The. resolution states, that the Irish 
Protestants are no paltry faction—(hear, 
hear.) The proportion of the numbers of 
Roman. Catholics, as stated by Mr Les- 
lie Foster, is about two and a half to one, 
and this agrees with other calculations I 
have heard, in making the Protestant po- 
pulation about two millions and a half— 
(cheers.) It is right that this fact should 
be stated, in order that our brethren in 
England and Scotland may know that our 
number is so large, and thereby ensure 
us, when our voice is heard, their sym- 
pathy and support. It is most advisable 
to do away the error that exists in Eng- 
land with respect to our numbers. The 
general impression there is, I believe, (at 
least. it was. mine until I came to this 
country, ) that the number of Protestants 
was.so small, that their opinions, and pri- 
vileges, and rights, could not be put in 
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competition with, but must be sacrificed 
to, the feelings of the great mass of the pre- 
ponderating Roman Catholic population, 
Can it be possible for a moment to con- 
ceive that their feelings and interests will 
not be considered, when it is known that 
their numbers exceed the entire population 
of Scotland ?—(hear, hear.) Moreover, in 
calculating the physical force of Ireland, 
something besides mere numbers ought 
to be taken into account—(hear, hear.) 
We must bear in mind the moral energy 
capable of applying and directing that 
force—(cheers,) I simply declare the 
feelings of others when I say there is not 
a Protestant in Ireland who does not 
consider that he is the descendant of 
a conqueror—(cheers)—that there is 
not a Protestant in Ireland who is not 
imbued with that recollection of the 
past, which assures him of a confident 
anticipation of the future. That he more- 
over is determined to maintain that cha. 
racter which is his inheritance, whenever 
the King, the Constitution, and the Jaws 
shall call upon him to do so—(cheers,) It 
is also necessary that the people of Eng- 
Jand should know that the necessity of 
the combination is not for the purpose 
of resisting the Jegal authorities, but is 
considered necessary in order to prevent 
the massacre of our people. For I feel 
conscious, that if the Protestants. were 
left unprotected by these means of. self- 
preservation—if the Protestants were left 
unarmed and uncombined, I fear, I say, 
that the scenes of an Irish St Bartholo- 
mew would be again enacted—(loud eries 
of hear.) With respect to the property 
of the Protestants, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that not only are nineteen- 
twentieths of the wealth and respectabi- 
lity on our side, but we have actually 
that which, among a free people, will 
create wealth, viz. a greater proportion of 
morality, and sobriety, and activity. I 
must say for myself, that I have not dis- 
covered a want of sobriety or honesty on 
the part of the peasantry any where, ex- 
cept where they had not Protestant prin- 
ciples to actuate them.” 


His Lordship then speaks, in terms 
equally just and animated, of the 
Orange institution, as being compo- 
sed of a loyal body of men, not con- 
tenting themselves with clamorously 
proclaiming the general popularity 
of the individual who sits upon the 
Throne, but who have always, by their 
deeds, declared their devotion to king 
ly rule, to his Majesty's family, and 
the constitution of the country.’ He 
acknowledges that he brought with 
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him to Ireland prejudices against 
the Orange institution—that he had 
heard them described as “ a despica- 
ble race!” But “1 found them loyal, 
peaceable, well-disposed—arrayed in 
a society (comprehending 1800 lod- 
ges and 150,000 men) acknowledged 
by the law, and countenanced by the 
royal family—ramified through Ire- 
land—and are these the men to be de- 
spised, and insulted, and degraded ?” 
No. He hopes that “ the effect of 
this meeting will be to combine with 
them, in one powerful phalanx, the 
whole moral and physical energies 
of the Protestants of Ireland.” 

In seconding the resolution moved 
by Lord Mandeville, D. Crommelin, 
Esq., confirms the important state- 
ments made by Mr Holt Waring and 
others respecting the relative amount 
of the Protestant and Catholic popu- 
lation. On that subject the ignorance 
too common among us in Britain 
emboldens all agitators, great and 
small, to utter the most atrocious 
doctrines, based on the most flagrant 
falsehoods, 


“ Reference has been made, in the 


course of our proceedings, to the nume- 


rical ‘strength of the Protestants. Our 
strength, I apprehend, has been rather 
underrated than the contrary. We come 
more neaf, it will be found, to three mil- 
lions than‘to two and a half millions, as 
has been stated. Now, with all Mr 
O’Connell’s boasting, he is not able to 
shew that there are more than five mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try—and. surely the disparity of numbers 
is not so great as to warrant the Govern- 
ment in heaping all its favours upon the 
Roman Catholics, and in depressing, by 
every means withintheir power, the loyal 
Protestants of the country—(hear, hear. ) 
And, my lord, let me ask, is property to 
have no weight in a civilized state? If 
we look to the property of this country, 
we will find that nine-tenths of it are in 
the hands of the Protestants—(hear. ) 
My lord, it is not merely because the 
property is in the hands of the Protest- 
ants that we now set up a claim for pro- 
tection. At the time of the Union a 
pledge was given that property should be 
represented in Parliament in proportion 
to its amount, and without reference to 
the numerical strength of ‘the party pos- 
sessing it. . The pledge given at that pe- 
ried ,,.was, that the. Protestant boroughs 
were to remain as they were, and. were 
not to be opened to the Roman Catholies 
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—(hear, hear.) It should be impressed 
on Parliament, that if they pass the mea- 
sure of Reform, they will be guilty of 
the grossest breach of faith towards the 
Protestants of “Ireland. Our brethren 
ought to be-assured that they may rely 
with confidence that there is a force in 
this country ready. to support them in 
their hour of peril, and all that. we seek for 
in return is their sympathy for the wrongs 
which we endure—they ought to be assu- 
red that we are ready to stand by them to 
the last, provided they will not allow these 
changes to take place, which, if accom. 
plished, must destroy the Protestants of 
thiskingdom. Itisan undoubted fact, that 
if Reform be carried, from sixty to seventy 
Roman Catholic members will be return- 
ed for this country ; and if this number 
do but stick together—as they most as- 
suredly will, what Ministry, may I ask, 
could withstand such a combination ?” 


A vote of thanks having been mo- 
ved to the noblemen and gentlemen 
who called the meeting, Lord Roden 
left the chair, and in reply to Lord 
Longford, who intimated to him the 
resolution, passed by acclamation, 
concluded the business of a day— 
which will be felt widely over all 
Ireland—in a speech worthy of the 
occasion. One extract from. it we 
must give :— 


** Gentlemen, I Jament that the late- 
ness of the hour prevents me ‘frem going 
at any length into the subjects which 
have been referred to; but there is one 
topic contained in the Resolution’ moved 
by my friend Lord Mandeville, ‘upon 
which I must say a word—I mean the 
strong necessity,. the imperative duty, 
which devolves upon the Protestant ma- 
gistracy, not to yield to the feelings of 
disgust which are so naturally excited by 
the indignities and insults which have 
been offered to them. I trust these ma- 
gistrates, who have ever been foremost in 
the discharge of their duties, will not act 
precipitately, but will remember, as has 
been stated, that there are two millions 
and a half of Protestants at Jeast in this 
kingdom, who must look’to them for jus- 
tice—(hear, hear, and cheering.) I think 
it a most important: matter that our nu- 
merical force, which has been so faith- 
fully and so boldly put forward here to- 
day, should be ‘clearly stated, as E think 
the times are at hand, when to the sinews 
and strength of these Protestants, under 
God; we must look for the’ preservation 
of our properties, and the mamtenance of 
our faith. - Dhave no doubt of the issue, 
if we'are but united; but it is because the 
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times may be near when great privations 
may arise, and nothing but that strength 
which is given from God can enable, 
when you and [ may be called upon to 
imitate the noble conduct of our ances. 
try, and ascend the scaffold rather than 
renounce our faith, Gentlemen, it is on 
that account that I view with peculiar 
regret the appointments which have been 
made of commissioners, to regulate the 
education of the people of this country— 
a commission which does not hesitate to 
avow that the Bible is not to be the 
foundation of their system—that Bible, 
which alone can enable us to meet the 
trials which surround us, and to die in 
the land in which our forefathers have 
bled—(loud cheers)—which has ever 
been the birthright of Protestants, and 
the charter of a Christian’s privilege. Is 
it possible that the Protestants of Ire- 
Jand will consent to consign their child- 
ren to a system of education, in which 
the Book of God is denied them? and 
garbled extracts of Scripture are substi- 
tuted for the whole, to meet, forsooth, 
the prejudices of the Romish priests, or 
the doubts of the infidels of the day? I 
trust not! for how can God biess sucha 
system? How can such unchristian 
trickery ever be submitted to by them ?” 
=~(loud cheers. ) 

That the affairs of Ireland have 
long been in a most distracted and 
dangerous condition, is known to all 
men; but it is not known to all 
men that by far the most of the mi- 
sery has been produced by the dis- 
countenance and discouragement by 
Government—not the present only 
—of the great Protestant Conserva- 
tive Body, by whom alone that coun- 
try can be saved from ruin. Know- 
ledge there, as every where else in 
the world now, must be the stability 
of the state. But what true know- 
ledge ever flourished under the shade 
of superstition ? We mean no insult 
to our Roman Catholic brethren. 
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We know, and admire, and loye, the 
virtues of the many thousand en- 
lightened persons belonging, in Ire- 
land, to that faith. But not for their 
sakes can we be withheld from de- 
claring what all the reformed world 
knows, that in Protestantism alone 
resides the power to spread light over 
that thick darkness of ignorance in 
which so much of Ireland has so 
long been benighted. It is illiberal, 
forsooth, to prefer one religion to 
another—it is baseness and bigot- 
ry to believe that the soul is made 
free by breaking up the moral and in- 
tellectual bondage which the wisest 
men have shewn the soul suffers 
in Papistry, and against which the 
noblest faculties of a noble race 
struggle in vain. Were the Church 
of England in Ireland to be shaken 
—we shall not say overthrown—into 
what profounder barbarism would 
the nation fall! It is cheering, cer- 
tainly, to hear Mr Stanley declaring 
the determination of Government to 
defend and secure the rights of that 
noble establishment. May the means 
about to be adopted for that end be 
wise, and their adoption uninfluen- 
ced by clamour and intimidation — 
Let that wicked faction be silenced 
who calumniate that establishment 
—and while they brutally abuse its 
learned, enlightened, conscientious, 
and active ministers, keep eternally 
trumpeting the praises of other pas- 
tors, among whom there are many 

ood men, but who, generally speak- 
ng, are far down indeed in the in- 
tellectual scale, and all unfit for spi- 
ritual instructors. But on this mighty 
subject we shall speak in a series of 
articles from the pen of one who un- 
derstands it well in all its bearings, 
and who will utter not a word which 
his conscience does not tell him is 
the truth! 
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THE PREMIER AND.HIS WIFE. 
- 


A STORY OF THE GREAT WORLD, 


Cuares Montrort’s history, from 
fifteen to five-and-twenty, might 
be comprised in three words, Eton, 
St James’s, the Guards, The first 
had sent him forth a tolerable scho- 
lar and an intolerable coxcomb; 
the second had made him a King’s 
page, and taught him the glory of a 
pair of epaulets, and the wisdom 
of seeing much, and saying as little 
about it as possible; and the third 
had initiated him into the worst 
messand the bestcompapny in London, 
into the art of walking St James’s 
Street six hours a-day, and balan- 
cing the loss by the productive em- 
ployment of as many of the night at 
the Clubs, concluding with a mission 
to the Peninsula, which returned 
him with anew step in the Gazette, a 
French ball through his arm, and a 
determination to die a generalis- 
simo. 

But what are the determinations 
of men, even of guardsmen? His 
first intelligence, on rejoining his 
fellow promenaders onthe Campagna 
felice of St James’s Street, was, that 
fate had decided against his laurels. 
The venerable Ear], his uncle, was 
on that bed, from which the stanch- 
est devotion to the bottle, and the 
minister for the time being, could 
not save him. A fit of apoplexy had 
wound up the arrears of the physi- 
cians. Expeditious as art might be, 
nature outran her; and before the 
most rapid and royal practitioner in 
town could prescribe a second spe- 
cific for the Earl, the world had lost 
one of its “ best of men,” and stea- 
diest bans vivants—the Treasury one 
of its most vigorous voters, the opera 
one of its most persevering patrons, 
and Charles Montfort his only chance 
of rivaling Napoleon or Wellington. 

Charles’s father was still alive, 
and a brother stood between himself 
and the title. But an earldom in pro- 
spect, or possibility, made him a 
more important object than he had 
been twenty-four hours before, It 
was decided, in a grand council of 
the family, that the son of so ancient 
a house was fit for better things than 
the thrust of a French bayonet. A 
hint from the Treasury, which was 


solicitous of keeping up an interest 
in the family, pointed out diplomacy 
as the most natural career for the 
cadet of the noble house; and 
Charles, with such sighs as a King’s 
page nurtured into the guardsman 
can heave for any thing under the 
moon, wore his opeaints for the 
last time, when at Court he kissed 
the King’s hand, on his appointment 
to the Secretaryship of the Tuscan 
mission, 

Nelson said, in his sailor-like way, 
“ That he never met an Italian who 
was not a fiddler or a scoundrel.” 
— But to the honourable Charles 
Montfort, Tuscany was a bed of 
roses. Whatever the Court may 
have become during the last ten 
years, it was then the consummate 
scene of la belle folie. The men 
were all preux of the first distinc- 
tion, high-bred, happy, and heroice— 
the women, the perfection of grace, 
constancy, and quadrilling. All was 
accomplishment. Dukes led their 
own orchestras, Marchionesses pre- 
sided at the piano, Sovereign Princes 
made chansons, and premier Ba- 
rons played the trombone. The 
whole atmosphere was music. T. 
influence spread from the ear ] 
heart, and the lingua Toscandte- 
quired no bocca Romana to transfuse 
into the very “ honey dew” of the 
tender passion. 

It is true, that there was not much 
severity of labour going on in this 
land of Cythera, The envoys were 
not often compelled to forego’ the 
toilet for the desk, nor the beaux 
secretaires to give up their lessons 
on the guitar for the drudgery of 
copying dispatches. A “ protocol’ 
would have scared the gentle state 
from its propriety; and the arrival 
of the Morning Post, once a week 
from London, with the account of 
routs in which they had not shared, 
and the anticipation of dinners and 
déjetinés which they were never to 
enjoy, was the only pain which Di- 
plomacy suffered to raise a ripple 
on the tranquil surface of its soul. 

The Tuscan ladies are proverbial- 
ly the most frightful among the fe- 
males of Italy, a country to which 
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nothing but patriotic blindness, or 
poetic rapture, ever attributed tlie 
perfection of womanhood. But all 
the world goes to Tuscany—of all 
the Italian principalities, the one 
which offers least to the lover of the 
arts, past or present, but which has 
the softest name. Romance is the 
charm of the sex; and all the fairest 
of the fair, of every land, tend to 
Florence, like rere | stars darting 
from every quarter of the heavens 
to the zenith. And fairest of the 
fair was the Lady Matilda Mowbray. 
The description of female beauty is 
like the description of pictures and 
churches, out of taste; and, like the 
architect of old, who desired to rest 
his claims, not on his words, but on 
his performances, Lady Matilda’s 
charms are best told by what they 
effected. In the first hour after her 
display at court, the honourable 
Charles Montfort quarrelled, pro 
tempore, with the Countess Carissi- 
ma Caricoletta. In a week, he con- 
fined himself to a single opera box, 
and that the Lady Matilda’s—and in a 
month, he had constituted himself 
her declared attendant, abandoned 
the Casino and five guinea points, 
drawn upon himself the open envy 
of the cavalieri, and earned the irre- 
concilable hostility of as many duch- 
esses and countesses as would have 
made a female legion of honour. 

The Lady Matilda had not much 
in her favour—she was only young, 
animated, and beautiful. Her rivais 
were pre-eminent in rouge and ro- 
mance. The cavalieri wondered 
round all the circles, ice in hand, 
how a man of the secretary’s tact 
could contrast the brown skins, fire 
darting eyes, and solid shapes of the 
enchantresses of Florence, with the 
niaiseries of the English physiogno- 
my, With dove-like eyes, cheeks of 
rose, and the proportions of a sylph. 
But the secretary had been but six 
months in Tuscany, and that must 
account for it. His education was 
incomplete ; he was still but a di- 
plomatic barbare; and he would 
still require six months to mature 
his taste, make him see the beauties 
of a half negro skin, and worship a 
female cento of rappee, macaroni, 
and airs from the last opera. 

But the Lady Matilda had her ad- 
mirers even among the cavalieri. 
She possessed one charm, to whiich 
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the foreign heart has been sensitive 


in every age from Clovis, and in every 
corner of the continent, from the 
White Sea to the Black. She was the 
mistress of five thousand pounds ster- 
ling a-year ; a sum which, when con- 
verted into any shape cognizable by 
the foreign eye, rixdollar, franc, or 
milrea, seemed infinite. She had at 
once a Polish prince at her feet, a 
German sovereign, with a territory 
of a dozen square miles, and an army 
of half a regiment, honouring her 
each night with his supplication for 
her hand, in the first valse—and an 
Ex-French count, who had been dis- 
tinguished in the runaway from 
Moscow, the runaway from Leipsic, 
and the runaway from Waterloo, 
until he had become so expert in fu- 
gitation, that he had run away from 
his creditors and his king alike, in 
Paris, and was free to exhibit his 
showy figure, and a dozen stars, at 
every ridotto, ball, and billiard-table 
in Christendom. The Lady Matilda 
was not born a coquette; but 


** Who can hold a fire within his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ?”’ 


In this blaze of cordons, and per- 
petual glow of homage, what female 
heart, not absolutely stone, could re- 
sist a little nitrification? Besides, 
the dolce far niente, which an Eng- 
lishman devotes to the infernal gods 
every hour he remains under his 
own foggy sky, molested by the 
sight of the myriads round him, all 
busily making their way through 
life, is the very principle of exist- 
ence under the bluest of heavens, 
and in an atmosphere which burns 
out the activity of man at the sum- 
mer heat of 150 of Reaumur. Those 
who must shut their casements at 
ten in the morning, or be roasted 
alive, find the necessity of con- 
suming the next six hours in sleep, 
and the next in paying or receiving 
the attentions due to the sex in eyery 
quarter of the globe. The Chevalier 
melts down the twelve desperate 
hours of his day in regulating bis 
mustaches, counting his fortunes 
at Faro, or preparing those exqui- 
site civilities of the moment, those 
impromptus faits a loisir, which es- 
tablish a lord among wits, and a wit 
among lords; the brilliant fanfaron 
of a brilliant circle ; and among wo- 
men, the happy title of the “most 
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dangerous of men.” With the fairer 
portion of the earth, the natural re- 
source is a French novel, or a poodle, 
inveterate scandal, or a cabinet coun- 
cil with Madame Vaurien, the most 
celebrated marchande that ever add- 
ed loveliness to the lovely on the 
sunny side of the Apennines, 

In this world of rapture and yawn- 
ing, this central paradise of passion 
indescribable, and tediousness be- 
yond a name, the Lady Matilda was 
gadua] assimilating to the clime. 

he had already discovered that 
English reserve was a remnant of 
the original Pict, which could not 
be abolished too soon by an aspirant 
after the graces. The Polish prince 


was found to be essential to her 


toilet ; the German potentate was 
the best carrier of an opera-glass 
within the limits of civilisation, and 
the ex-aide-de-camp of the ex-em- 
peror was the soul of quadrilles, 
polonoises, and pasala Turque. The 
fair Matilda was on the point of be- 
coming a figurante of the most ardent 
quality — when Montfort stept in 
between her and this height of fo- 
reign fame. He was handsome, man- 
ly, and sincere. The heart of the 
lady recovered its right tone, like 
an instrument struck by the mas- 
ter’s hand. The foreign plating was 
found light beside the solid material 
of his honourable heart and matu- 
red understanding. The mustached 
adorers grew tiresome. Foreign 
love-making is an art, and when the 
secret is found out, the whole affair 
is too easily copied to be worth ca- 
ring for. But Montfort had not been 
long enough in the school to have 
acquired the style. He was in love, 
seriously, gravely, with his whole 
sober soul. Let the world, whether 
of St James’s or St Petersburgh, say 
what it will, this is the true victor 
after all. “L’homme qui rit,” says 
Voltaire, “n’est pas dangereux.” The 
adage is true in more than politics. 
And when Montfort “ pulled his hat 
upon his brows,” forgot, like Hamlet, 
his custom of exercise, and saw this 
Bentte heaven and earth but a pesti- 
ent congregation of vapours, when 
he was seen at Court only to be pro- 
nounced dull, and sat in the opera- 
box of the brilliant Condessa di Cuor’- 
ardente, like one of the carved Cu- 
pids on the back of her gilded chair, 
the English heart of the fair Ma- 
tilda pronounced him instinctively 
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the most animated of all compa- 
njens, the most intellectual of all 
envoys, and the most promising of 
all lords and masters to be. Obso- 
lete as the phrase is; and suspicious 
as it makes the history, they were 
both prodigiously, in love. 

But the denouement lingered ; for 
of all passions the true one has the 
least power of the tongue. That 
member which acquires such sud- 
den faculties in general after a month 
of matrimony, is as generaily para- 
lysed a month before. Montfort, 
by nature eloquent, and by habit con- 
versant in the happiest turns of 
levee language, found his art of 
speech unable to express what his 
footman could have told in three 
words. The Lady Matilda, the mis- 
tress of three languages, could not 
find one to say for her what lay 
before her glance in the first page 
of every novel on her dressing-table. 
But there is a time for all things, 
and the time for the recovery of 
their organs was at hand, 

Montfort and his fair one had met 
at a bal masqué—danced together, 
supped together, put on, and taken 
off their masks together. Still the 
mysterious word which each pined 
to utter, was unpronounced, when 
the lady chaperon came to declare 
that it was the hour of retiring. The 
command was like the law of the 
Medes and Persians, and Montfort 
saw with a sigh the withdrawin 
vision of that beauty which isa | 
away all his aspirations. As he was 
leaning, in the true lover-like wist- 
fulness, on the rose-wreathed ba- 
lustrades of the concert-room, his 
ear was caught by a whisper from 
one of the attendants. The fellow 
was hurrying one of the fiddlers to 
get rid of his task, to change his 
silk draperies for a surtout, his in- 
strument for a case of pistols, and 
be on the watch at the corner of the 
Casa Doralice.. The name startled 
Montfort. The Lady Matilda ten- 
anted. the two-and-twenty marble 
salons of the Casa. He sprang from 
his position to seize his informant ; 
but as the crowd were gathering at 
that moment, round a, Signora with 
an irresistible voice, and a panache 
presented to her by, the, Autocrat of 
all the Russias he might as well 
haye. charged a _diyision, of cuiras- 
siers. The. valet escaped, and Mont- 
fort’s sole resource was to fly on the 
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wings of the wind to the Casa Do- 
ralice. 

But when did “ the course of 
true love run smooth?” The night 
without was the most formidable 
contrast to the night within. Tem- 
pest in all its shapes was doing its 
wild will, from the Zenith to the 
Nadir. Thunder, lightning, and rain 
had met, as if by general consent, to 
celebrate their orgies over the capi- 
tal of Tuscany. Cavalry, cabriolets, 
and chasseurs, all had disappeared, 
and the lover, raging with impa- 
tience, fear, and passion, felt how 
empty a thing it is to be but an am- 
bassador, or even that more po- 
tential thing, the secretary to an am- 
bassador. 

However, the lady’s danger pro- 
hibited delay, and throwing his cloak 
round him, he rushed into the de- 
serted streets, through ways that 
might have repulsed Hannibal or 
Napoleon at the head of their braves, 
and under a deluge from skies and 
roofs, which left little to be filled 
up by the imagination on this side 
of Niagara. 

The streets of Florence at the 
best of times share but little of the 
illumination of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The little Virgins in the niches 
had all put out their lamps—the last 
ray of sanctity or safety had expired 
on the first blast, through a circuit 
of five miles of streets, that even in 
daylight make one of the most dif- 
ficult tours of Europe. An Eng- 
lishman in a foreign city, is proverb- 
ially of all animals the most easily 
perplexed. He loses his way by 
nature. Montfort was no more gift- 
ed with the “ organ of direction” 
than the rest of his countrymen, and 
at the first turning from the palace, 
and while the flash of its hundred 
windows was still gleaming in his 
eyes, he was as much astray as if 
he had bivouacked in an American 


prairie. 


But Cupid never deserts his true 
votaries. The storm which had 
drenched him, and the darkness 
which had forced him to feel his 
way from portico to portico, brought 
him full upon an overturned coach. 
A group of muffled figures were 
round it, and the twinkle of a lan- 
tern in one of their hands, showed 
him the fair Matilda fainting on the 
shoulder of a tall ruffian, with a 





(Jai, 
mask on his face, and a huge In- 
spruck cut-and-thrust flourishing in 
his hand. 

This was an adventure in the esta- 


blished style. A more considerate 
lover would have paused to ascer- 
tain whether the design was upon 
the lady’s person or her purse; 
whether she was not carried off with 
her own consent, and whether an 
intruder might not get the Inspruck 
cut-and-thrust through his precor- 
dia. But Montfort was in love a 
P Anglaise, which accounts for all 
kinds of frenzies. He rushed upon 
the group,—they gathered round the 
leading cavalier,—some of the strag- 
gling police came up,—a regular 
mélee ensued.  Pistol-shots were 
fired, sabre-cuts were exchanged ; 
and after a skirmish of a few mo- 
ments, in which the Italians thought 
that they were assailed by the ma- 
jesty of the fiends in person, the 
paroxysm finished by Montfort’s 
finding the bandits fled, the street 
empty, the chaperon clinging to 
his knees, the fair Matilda breathless 
in his arms, and the whole drenched 
from top to toe in sheets of immi- 
tigable rain. 

The morning rose in poetic glory, 
Homer’s Aurora never scattered her 
roses more profusely than on the 
skirts of the retiring storm. The 
story of Montfort’s heroism, and the 
lady’s escape, had run through every 
boudoir before its fair tenants had 
drawn out the first papillot. A 
rescue is, by all the laws of romance, 
an irresistible claim. In the course 
of that memorable day, Montfort 
found his lost faculty of speech, the. 
Lady Matilda had acknowledged his 
right to the hand which he had so 
gallantly preserved, and at her soirée, 
the whole circle of the Tuscan comme 
il faut presented themselves with 
renewed homage; the German Prince 
and M. le Comte alone sending their 
excuses, as “ suffering under sudden 
and severe colds.” Their indisposi- 
tion was severe, for the Court Chro- 
nicle rapidly let out the secret. The 
Count’s cold had taken the form of 
a pistol-shot in his knee, which dis- 
qualified him for Mazurkas for life, 
and the German Landgrave had, by 
the same unaccountable accident, 
received asword-cutacross his cheek, 
which laid it open, and swept away 
one half of his mustaches for the rest 
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of his days. The nature of the night’s 
adventure was now disclosed, but 
the agents were gone. The German 
had made up his mind to carry off 
the heiress. The Count had nothing 
to do with his time, but a great deal 
to do with his last half rouleau of 
Napoleons. The German offered to 
make it a whole one. The Count’s 
heroism was at his service to the 
last extremity. The affair was com- 
monplace, and before a week it was 
numbered with the things that were. 
The close of that week brought a 
dispatch from England. A long, dry 
letter from a female cousin informed 
him, “ by the Earl’s desire,” that he 
was now Lord Castleton, the last 
hope of the family; his elder brother 
having died of the combined effects 
of a steeple chase and a county elec- 
tion; fatigue and the due quantity 
of popular oratory finished the work 
of Oxford port, and the champagne 
of the Clarendon. The stamina of 
the young lord were not sufficient- 
ly iron for this discipline, and the 
British empire suddenly lost a legis- 
lator. The new lord was now sum- 
moned peremptorily to England. 
Montfort was distracted at the 
news. Of his brother he had seen 
but little, and known less. But the 
decencies of sorrow once done, how 
was he to leave his bel tesoro behind ? 
The lady herse)f settled the question 
at once. She would marry him,— 
when and where he pleased. “ In 
Florence then,” exclaimed the lover, 
“happiness cannot come too soon.” — 
“In England,” sighed the lady, “ for 
I am determined in all things, in 
mind and in marriage, to be English.” 
The sentiment raised her higher than 
ever in the Englishman’s heart; “ In 
England be it then.” The carriages 
were ordered, the passports sealed, 
the farewells made, the couriers on 
horseback, and in twelve hours, the 
chaperon, the lady, the lover, and 
a whole caravan of whiskered valets 
and chaperoned femmes de chambre, 
were whirling on the noble road to 
Genoa, the Comice, Nice,—and that 
city where all the roads of the world 
meet, the city of cities,—London. 
The marriage was happy, under all 
its circumstances. The weather was 
summer, the season was the elite of 
a London winter, the ceremony was 
performed by an archbishop, the 
Cquipages were built by the royal 
coachmaker, the Morning Post ex- 
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ceeded its usual eloquence in the 
gs Abe on the bride, the dresses, 
the breakfast, and the liveries; a 
royal duke handed the lady to her 
carriage, and the bappy pair drove 
off amid the loudest acclamations of - 
the most numerous crowd that had 
attended, within memory, at the 
Jermyn Street side of St James’s. 

A month of rapture passed; a 
second month, singular as the tale 
may be, and the young lord was on 
the point of commencing his third 
lune de miel, inconceivable as the 
idea is, when he received a double 
dispatch from the Earl and the Mini- 
stry, to come up totown. Rinaldo 
in the bower of Armida was never 
more startled by the recollection that 
he kad still something to do in the 
world. The Earl’s letter announced 
to him that he had been elected for 
one of the family boroughs; and the 
Minister’s expressed, in the blandest 
terms of office, how signally his pre- 
sence on the jirst night of the Ses- 
sion would be considered as a favour. 
Castleton flung the letters from him, 
and vowed retirement for life. But’ 
his Matilda forbade the resolution 
like a heroine, and offered to accom- 
pany him instantly into the very 
focus of ambitious politics, Downing 
Street, if such should be the neces- 
sities of a lord and a legislator, 
Resistance to reason and smiles to- 
gether was useless, and the bowers 
and fields were left behind with 
many a regret, but with Roman firm- 
ness; a long adieu was bade tostreams 
and groves, and before the time se 
anxiously appointed by the Minister, 
the travelling-carriage-and-four of 
the married Asean was delving its 
way through the solid atmosphere 
of London. 

Castleton’s qualities were known 
to the leaders of office, and seldom 
as the emergencies of Tuscan diplo- 
macy called on energies of a higher 
kind than the transmission of the 
Diario, or the folding of a letter, 
yet a man of talent will even fold 
his letter in a way different from a 
dunce. His communications on his 
arrival, relative to Italian affairs, had 

iven a striking impression of his 

intelligence, and the result was a 
note from the Premier, requesting 
him to propose the Address. 

This request it-was next to impos- 
sible to decline. He showed the 
note to the partner of all his secrets, 
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and she confirmed him in his ac- 
quiescénte. He spoke the Address 
was complimented by both sides.o 
thé House on its manliness and elo- 
queéencé. ‘The leader of Opposition 
“regretted that such abilities should 
have embatked in a cause so fatal 
to all the principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” The Premier silently shook 
him by the hand. The subordinates 
of the Ministry crowded round him 
with their co tulations, and as he 
assed Cifough” the lobby, his ear 
Fed on a buzz which passed into his 
heart of hearts. From that day forth, 
Castleton was a politician. 

Time flies, and neither men nor 
Ministries can escape its rules, as 
it passes by. The Session turbu- 
lent, the debates anxious, the Oppo- 
sition stronger than ever. Castle- 
ton spoke often, and well. But 
awhile he was buckling on his armour 
for the national cause, retorting logic 
by logic, and earning hear hims in- 
numerable from the Treasury bench, 
where wastheLady Matilda?—sitting 


alone, blinding her bright eyes with 


the last dreary novel, and longing to 
seé the first grey light through the 
windows, which announced the hour 
of the division. 

Castleton came duly home, but it 
was after a night of feverish excite- 
ment, with a pallid cheek and falter- 
ing tongue, to hurry, after a few 
words of kindness, to his chamber, 
and there linger out the day unsee- 
ing and unseen but by his wife, or 
perhaps his physician. 

e lady remonstrated in vain.— 
His constant reply was, that he owed 
a duty to his country which it would 
be unmanly not to fulfil. The Ses- 
sion would be over in a week, and 
then for the country, Matilda, and 
happiness again. 

e week passed, but the Session 
had only grown more perplexed. The 
debates were now perpetual, and 
Castleton’s assistance was felt to be 
of so much value, that even his day 
was broken in upon by frequent 
summonses to Downing Street. On 
his return one. morning after a de- 
bate of peculiar agitation, he found 
Matilda with her head panting on the 
table, beside which she had passed 
the night. She was asleep, and as 
he step softly towards her—the 
morni t fell en her features 
witha gleam so pallid, that he thought 
she was actually dead or dying. He 


raised her in terror, and gaw»then 
for the first time the full effect that 
this watching and anxiety. had.pro- 
duced on her.young beauty. 

“ We must go to the country at 
once, Matilda,” said he, pressing her 
pale cheek to his bosom; “ this life 
does not suit either of us. Before 
to-morrow morning, we must. be 
many a mile from this spot of perpe- 
tual fever.” Matilda was all delight 
at the thought. 

At dinner, a note marked “ most 
private and confidential,” was hand- 
ed to him. It was from the Minister, 
requesting his “ immediate presence.” 
He found the great man in a state-of 
serious agitation. “ Lord Castleton,” 
said he, “ I have no reserves with 
you; a man of your honour is made 
to be trusted. That pitiful fellow,” 
and he named one of the most bust- 
ling members of his cabinet, “ is.en- 
deavouring to outwit us, I have cer- 
tain knowledge that he is at this mo- 
ment making terms with the enemy, 
and that if we suffer him to remain 
among us another night, wherever 
the disgrace may lie, the fall will be 
ours.” Castleton “fully agreed with 
the view which his lordship, had ta- 
ken—he had long seen that a game 
was going on,-and he had only want- 
ed the Minister’s permission to:ex- 
pose it.” picid 

The Premier half embraced: hims 
“You have now my full permission,” 
was the answer; “ and that yeu may 
execute this act no less of justice 
than of public good with the more 
weight, my colleagues have come 
to a determination to request your 
acceptance of his office.” 

Castleton recoiled. The recollee- 
tion of his promise flashed across 
him; he declined the appointment, 
“ high as it was, and gratifying toall 
his feelings.” 

But the Minister had too strong an 
interest in the question, to be repul- 
sed by what he considered as mere 

olitical coquetry. The discussion 
asted for a considerable time, during 
which Castleton was beaten from 
point to point, until, nothing leath,- 
he yielded, and walked. home: that 
night to communicate to Matilda that 
she was the wife of a Secretary of 
State. 

The appointment justified the Mi-° 
nistex’s sagacity. Castleton, assisted” 
by the impression of bis new offieial 
rapk, produced a powerful effect in 
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the House. The intrigue 
first er eae 3; and —— 
dignant lashing which he received on 
the first t to defend and re- 
criminate, put him out of the pale at 
once. Real talent is inevitably de- 
veloped by the occasion, and the 
Secretary, in a short time, equally 
surprised his friends and enemies by 
his skill, activity, and force in de- 
bate. The tide now rapidly turned, 
and he had the honour of steering 
the lucky vessel of the Ministry into 
harbour. Opposition relaxed, and 
the Session closed with a triumphant 
majority for Ministers. 

But what had become of the Se- 
cretary’s lady meanwhile ? A change 
had been wrought upon her still 
more signal than upon her ambitious 
lord. Her public rank had now pla- 
ced her in the front of fashion. As 
the wife of one of the most prominent 
members of the Cabinet, she too had 
her “ public duties to perform,” her 
levees, patronages,her receptions. The 
court, the opera, and the petit souper, 
the most select of the select, an ad- 
mission to which constituted of itself 
a title to the first society, and was 
the object of as much canvassing, 
and the source of as much jealousy, 
as the most distinguished honours of 
the state; and a perpetual round of 
amusements half official, and politics 
half pleasure, occupied every hour 
of the fair Matilda; still the watcher 
of the dawn, but no longer the pale, 
the pensive, or the solitary; but the 
high-rouged, the high-toned, and the 
highly-surrounded leader of those by 
whom every thing else is led, the 
beaux and beauties of the land. 

The eurrent of public affairs ran 
on prosperously, and Castleton was 
now openly named as the inevitable 
successor to the premiership on the 
first vacancy. He sat at the full ban- 
quet of power. He was ambitious, 
and every object that could awake or 
reward the ambition of man was 
within his But there were 
times whem he felt that the spirit 
longs for simpler, yet not less sub- 
stantial luxuries; and in the very 
proudest hours of office, with am- 

crowding round him, and 

the fate of ~ all but depend- 
mo his wi abe hen Bane him- 
thinking of the fields and streams, 
the quiet meals, and the pleasant 
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evenings, which he had forfeited for 

this fiery whirl of heart and brain. 
Toerentgn: ot ie wife, too, as he 

had seen in their retirement, 


young, lovely, and fond, rese up to 
Tad of once ae a sc we, 
to the picture. But where was she 
at that moment ?—in the:centre of the 
most heartless, nay, the most hazard- 
ous, life. The latter idea was-reject- 
ed at once. Yet, if the thought was 
accidental, it reverted with new 
power. Some rumours at the Clubs, 
too, recurred painfully to his mind. 
He was inflexibly secure that the 
heart of the woman whom he had so 
thoroughly known, and so sincerely 
loved, could not suffereven a thought 
injurious to his feelings. Yet the 
thought would recur. To drive all 
suspicion from his mind, he pengod 
into business with more avidity 
ever. 

One night as he was returning 
from a debate, protracted to an unu- 
sually late hour, ashower drove him 
into one of the Clubs in Pall-Mall, 
where he had been an absentee until 
his face was forgotten. Throwing 
himself into a corner beside the fire, 
he took up a newspaper, and was ro- 
ving over the Ukraine, and follewing 
the fates of a Tartar incursion, when 
he heard his lady’s name pronou 
and in something of a peculiar tone. 
The voice proceeded from a party 
lingering over their concluding bot- 
tle at the further end of the room, 

The observation, be it what it 
might, found an answerer in one of the 
guests, who exclaimed theatrically, 


‘¢ Be thou as pure as snow, as chaste as 
ice, 
Thou canst not escape calumny !” 

“ Calumny, none whatever !” was 
the reply. “ But let the thing be 
true as it may, what else can you ex- 

ect from the nature of the case ? 
ere is a pretty woman, a very pret- 
ty woman, with as much money as 
she can spend, with rank, and every 
thing that rank can give, to make a 


pretty woman play “ deuce.” 
ord pay 


“ While my s ‘ the Care- 
less Husband,’” another. 
The point was worth a 


laugh, and the was full 
Vernet tra ‘the € om 
Husband,’ ” said another, as ““* the 
Foo! of Quality.’ Here is now what is 
G 





called. man. of talents, and I fairly 
allow him the ssion. He is, in 
fact, a fellow of great public powers; 
and yet, while he is haranguing away 
by the hour, contains. explaining, 
and certainly giving Opposition as 
much to do as they can manage, he 
— aad sss om, to every lord- 

ardsman, or forei uppy, 
that ho the trouble to > his de. 
voirs.” 

“But can he help it ?” observed 
some one. 

“Not without making himself ri- 
diculous. Jealousy of any kind is 
out of fashion, but jealousy in a Se- 
eretary of State would set the world 
a-laughing. No,the man must submit 
to his fate. If he must be pinned 
to the desk all day, and to Parlia- 
ment all night—if he must have 

te meals, separate equipages, 
separate friends, and separate beds 
—the consequence is as plain as the 
sun at mid-noon, which either of the 
parties so seldom has an opportunity 
of seeing.” 

“ Come, you are too hard upon the 
world,’ said a would-be moralist. 
* The lady has exhibited no decided 
penchant, and, in that case, the more 
adorers the safer.” 

“Yes, as in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety,” said another, 
ag — “A proverb which has as 
little of the practical in it, as any in 
the whole round of human wisdom. 
Why, I could name half-a-dozen, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, who carry 
on a regular fire of sentimentality 
with her ladyship, are as essential to 
her as her waiting-maid, who swear 
that they could carry her off to Scot- 
land or Kamschatka, in a twist of 
their mustaches.” 

Castleton sprung on his feet; 
and was about to rush upon the 
throat of the speaker. But a mo- 
ment’s recollection checked him. He 
stood in an agony, that need not have 
been envied by the criminal on the 
gibbet. His head grew dizzy, his 
eyes grew dim. He hastily swallow- 
ed a glass of water that stood beside 
him, or he must have fainted. When 
he had recovered, the party, disturb- 
ed by his movement, had separated, 
and gone down stairs. 

He reached home. It was a night 
of gala. Lady Castleton had given 
® masquerade, to which the whole 
beau monde had pressed in a Kvée 
en masse. All London had been ra- 
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ving. of it for, the last month, The 
choice of costumes, the hopes of get- 
ting tickets, the terror of not getting 
them, the showy anticipations of a 
fancy ball, given by the most, showy 
leader of the exclusive world, had 
kept the pillows of the fair and noble 
restless ; or, as Johnson says, on a 
scarcely more anxious occasion, the 
amnesty at the Restoration, “ awoke 
the flutter of innumerable bosoms.” 
The night came; the ball was given; 
and the master of the mansion en- 
tered his house with no more know- 
ledge of the proceedings under its 
roof than if he had dropped from the 
moon. 

No man at least could have been 
less in the temper to enjoy the festi- 
vity. The glare and glitter, the mul- 
titude, every thing round him over- 
powered his eye and feelings alike, 
and, after an attempt to excbange 
civilities with a few of the persons 
who had been fortunate enough to 
establish a position on the landing. 
place, he retired to his chamber and 
threw himself on the sofa—which he 
had not pressed for a fortnight of 
oratory and diplomacy—to get rid of 
the world and its revellers, and fall 
asleep, for once, without caring for 
* the Division.” 

But to sleep was impossible. The 
conversation at the club-room came 
with fresh keenness upon his mind. 
A domino, one of the dozen changes, 
which the spirit of his fair wife was 
to undergo during the night, had, by 
some accident made its way into his 
apartment ; he flung it over him, and 
hurried down, and figured among the 
bacchanals and bashaws, shepherd- 
esses of the Alps, and suitors wrapped 
up to the chin in their silks and furs 
of Doria and Dandolo. For the mo- 
ment Castleton determined to enjoy 
the scene. But he found himself 
unconsciously looking for the lady 
of the féte, and at length asked a su- 
perb Spanish cavalier, lounging in 
stately idleness over his sherbet, 
whether Lady Castleton had_ yet 
made her appearanceamong the mas- 
quers. “I presume, not till supper,” 
was the Don’s easy answer, “ her 
ladyship is too ‘ supreme bon. ton’ to 
appear in the mélée, that she sets 

ancing and yawning here. Besides, 
after all, it nds on the reignin 
chevalier whether she.appearsatall.” 


Castleton gave aninyoluntary start, 
The Don, pleased with haying some- 
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thing to say, ahd sonie one to listen 
to it, disburtheried his soul. “Her 


ladyship is a beauty and a belle ; but 
where ate the otra bo of either, 
unless they are enjoyed? She loves 
admiration, as every fine woman does. 
It is paid to her as every fine woman 
receives it, by right divine; and if, 
within a month or a minute, she shall 
take a trip to the continent, under 
the protection of her Polish Count, 
or retite to the soft solitudes of the 
lakes, under the guidance of her 
Colonel of the Blues, the whole 
matter will be, as you know, selon 
les regles.” 

Castleton’s inmost feelings were 
wrung by this unconscious torment- 
ot. That the man to whom so many 
knees bowed, that the Noble, that 
the leader of the leading interests of 
the State, should thus degenerate 
into the subject of a sneer among the 
triflers of society, was a sting to his 
proud heart. But that the sneer 
should be fastened on him in that 
relation, where every man feels‘most 
sensitively, and where he had once 
fixed all his hopes of personal hap- 
rem wasan agony. Still he paused. 

‘o find out his wife instantly, to de- 
clare his indignation at the career 
which she was running, to expel with 
the most marked ignominy, on the 
spot, the whole train of parasites or 
lovers, or under whatever title they 
brought his wife’s fair fame into the 
0 c mouth, was his first impulse. 

ut then his knowledge of human 
nature told him how little insight he 
should gain, into the real state of the 
case, by this public explosion ; how 
irretrievable he would make the 
offence; nay, how possible it was 
that the whole was the mere thought- 
Jess complaisance of a gay and love- 
ly woman, with the supposed neces- 
sities of her position at the head of 
fashionable life. His purpose soft- 
ened, her beauty rose before him, 
the homefelt enjoyment of those 
hours, when party had not checked 
the current of domestic life, to pour 
the whole force of his head and 
heart art the rocksand precipices 
of public life, recurred with a self- 
accusing sensation to his memory. 

The ‘air of the splendid saloon, 
vast as it was, suddenly felt hot, in- 
tolerably hot, to this sufferer under 
the fever of the mind, The glare of 
the merable lights vexed and 
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smote his eye j he thréw himself into 
one of those recesses, that, covered 
withshrubs and flowers, — the lit- 
tle te ry retreats of the guests 
for totale and air. | sr 

A picture of Lady Castleton, htin 

in the alcove, caught his glance.’ It 
had been paitited in her Tuscan ex- 
cursion ; and the costume, the leveli- 
ness, and the look of innocent ani- 
mation, instantly brought batk the 
whole scene. ‘ Why,” he almost 
audibly exclaimed, “ are we not row 
as we were then? Or why am I 
now the husband of a gaudy, glitter- 
ing thing, with a heart for none, or 
for all; turning my house into a 
caravansary, and giving my name to 
be scoffed at by every coxcomb who 
will condescend to waste an hour up- 
on her extravagant entertainments ? 
And yet, is it not the nature of woman 
to be fond and faithful, until she is 
cast off from her natural protection ? 
Have I done the duty which I owed 
to her weakness? Have I not given. 
up to office the time and the thoughts, 
that in common gratitude, if not in 
common justice, I ought to have 

iven to a being who trusted herself, 
Ea fortune, and her hopes of happy 
and honourable life to me, in ‘pre- 
ference to all mankind ?” The medi- 
tation was broken off by the sound of 
voices on the other side of the little 
screen of shrubs; the voices rose 
gradually from a whisper,and Castle- 
ton heard their words before’ he 
could distinguish the tones of the 
speakers. e topic was the very 
one which had just occupied him- 
self. One of the party was evidently 
pray, be other to some hazardous 
step, by arguments drawn from the 
remissness of a husband. The reply 
was half serious, half gay, but the 
badinage of the lady seemed only to 
encourage the gentleman to présume 
further, until he ended with a ditect 

roposition to fly from the roof of a 
fiubesd who palpably neglected her, 
or probably was anxious only to urge 
her, by this open insult, to break 
their mutual chain. The proposal 
was received in silence, which seem- 
ed the silence of consent; but it'was 
soon evident that it ‘was the ‘silence 
of indignation. Thelady reproached 
the tempter with the folly which had 
made him  constraé ‘the confmon 
acquiescences of ‘fashionable “life 
into crime; and'declaring that’ she 
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would. ‘instantly, denounce the, of- 
fender: to,.hex husband, attempted to 
withdraw, fig s1oriw ouitattila ta 
Your hushand!”’ was the answer, 
“and where, will.you look for him? 
If truth must. be. told,,is. it, not no- 
torious, that you are as much separ- 
ated; from each, other,as if you were 
already divorced; that he .pursues 
one mistress, Ambition, or perhaps 
twenty other mistresses more name- 
less, and leaves you to solitude and 
neglect? How often in the last month 
haye you seen the face of the hus- 
band to whom you profess yourself 
se much attached? Bound you may 
be; but attached, pardon me, is to- 
tally impossible.” 
. No reply followed ; the indigna- 
tion. had given way to tears, “Come,” 
said the tempter, “ let those tears 
be.,,the,Jast that you shall ever 
shed. under this roof. All is ready 
to convey you from the house of a 
cold-blooded and careless tyrant, 
who, before all the world, treats you 
With a contempt not to be endured 
by. youth, birth, and beauty, and con- 
wey, you where you will be received 
with honour, and treated with the 
homage due to loveliness and Lady 


Castleton. 
. * ¥illain! let loose my hands!” 
were the only words that Castleton 
could,.hear, before he had burst 
through the screen, and stood before 
the astonished pair. The gentleman 
was the identical French Ex-Count, 
who two years before, in the streets 
of Florence, had received Castleton’s 
pistol shot, and who, with the double 
object.of gratifying his revenge, and 
of carrying off the handsome settle- 
ment of the handsome heiress, had 
availed himself of the first moment 
of his. recovery, to ask passports for 
England, and present himself at her 
ladyship’s levee. The Count was a 
r no. more, for the pistol ball 
had spoiled his talent in that direc- 
ti ~~ he made charades, eung 
canzonettes, played the guitar, an 
was..a Frenchman! qualifications 
which are found irresistible with the 
kex, and which naturally authorized 
him, to think, himself indispensable 


to, the brilliant lady of the Minister, 
pacar have done toad host. of 
riGant ladies, who having spent 
1 mens eyond the Channel, are 

(orth entitled. to. feel ‘pps ex- 
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him 
with, her, smiles, was, perfectly: sur- 
prised at.the accomplished stranger’s 
expecting more than smiles. She had 


flung him from her, with a sincerity, 
that perfectly surprised the, French- 


the: Count had calculated too.r 
and the lady, who had indylge 


man in turn. He was a ruffian, and 
would probably have dragged her 
reluctant ladyship to the chaise and 
pair, which he had waiting for the 
result of his argument, but Castle- 
ton’s sudden presence put an end to 
this portion of the plan; and the 
Count had scarcely begun to make. a 
speech, “accounting forappearances 
in the most satisfactory manner,” 
when the indignant husband’s grasp 
was on his throat. The struggle.was 
brief, but it was effective._ Castleton 
was strong, but if he had possessed but 
the nerves of an infant, his towering 
indignation would have given him 
vigour. To drag the offender through 
the saloon would have been tedious, 
and have attracted attention. The 
alternative was the window, and 
through the. window was flung, the 
Count. It was, fortunately for. his 
limbs, not high, and it opened into 
the garden. He alighted in great 
astonishment, and, ina whirlwind of 
sacres, made solitary use. of that 
post-chaise which was to have carried 
along with him the matchless “ mis- 
tress of his soul,” and restorer, of 
his fallen finances, and took, the 
Dover road, inventing epigrams. on 
the country, fierce enough to make 
England wish herself at the bottom 
of the sea, 

Castleton turned to his lady. He, 
too, had his share of astonishment ; 
he had expected a contrite speech, 
clasped hands, and a flood of tears. 
He saw none of the three. But the 
lady laughed; as far as Ddienseance 
will suffer so rude a thing as Jaugh- 
ter to derange the etiquette of a high- 
born physiognomy. She extended 
to him one of the fairest possible 
hands, “ You seem to be horribly 
angry with the Count, my dear 
lord,” said she, “ but he is excusable 
from the manners of his country, I 
hope you have broke none, of my 

oor admirer’s limbs. He must live 
i his talents, and if you disfigure 
him, he will be excluded from giving 
lessons on the, guitar to any Woman 


of fashion.” MB 
Her hysband. listened, in, undis- 
he a 


sembled. wrath.‘ Madam,” 
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length exclaimed; “‘am‘T' to believe 
my senses’? Can ‘this tone be seri- 
ous ?. It’ would better become you 
to fall’ on’ your knees,’ and thank 
Heaven for having saved you from 
the miséries of a life, the most con- 
temptible, the most’ wretched, and 
the most hateful that can fall to the 
lot of a human being.” He turned to 
leave her—he gave a last glance. She 
still smiled. “I beg but one thing, 
my dear lord,” said she, once more 
holding out the lovely hand; “ ifthose 
can be your real sentiments, that you 
will keep them as private as pos- 
sible. They are totally tramontane 
in this part of the world, however 
they may exist in Westminster. At- 
tentions from all men are considered 
a natural tribute on their part, to wo- 
men of a certain rank; and to refuse 
them, would be an absolute breach 
of decorum on ours. At least, these 
are the lessons which I understand 
to be essential to the leaders of so- 
ciety ; and as your lordship has been 
too much occupied by higher pur- 
suits, to care what I learned, or who 
were my teachers, I have only avail- 
ed myself of such instructions as 
make the law of fashion.” 

“And this is your ladyship’s de- 
termination,” said Castleton, sternly. 

“ Certainly, until your lordship 
shall condescend to teach me bet- 
ter,” said the lady, sportively. Her 
husband, without look or word more, 
quitted the apartment. The lady re- 
joined her guests, was more ani- 
mated, more brilliant, and more ad- 
mired than ever—was the soul of 
every thing gay and graceful, till the 
morning sun, breaking in through 
curtains and casements, began to 
make those discoveries in exhausted 
complexions and dilapidated ringlets, 
which drive beauty to her couch, 
saw the last fairy foot glide over the 
last semblance of the chalked lilies 
and roses on her floors, heard the 
last clang of the last steeds over the 
pave of her court-yard, and then re- 
tired fo her chamber, to take a mi- 
niature of her husband from its case, 
and weep over it, and sleep with it 
hid in her bosom. 

The season flourished still, and 
Lady Castleton was now more in- 
Contestably than ever, the soverei 
of the season. Her fétes were de- 

by more. counts, am 
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memory.’ In the midst'6fthis'plory, 
she herself was the guiding star) she 
most glittering where all | eae ; 
but the rouge yale aegis i + 
was growing paler’ and: an 
the fowrisle Pine ‘a’ bosom ‘filled 
with pangs, that ‘the envied possess- 
or of all this opulence felt preying’on 
her existence: ' «revi vbasals 
Castleton had turned to: hisold 
career with still ‘more activity and 
success. His mind, once at rest upon 
the subject of Lady Castleton’s fame, 
and feeling that he might confide*in 
her honour, if he had lost her heart, 
he determined to forget domestic 
cares in the whirl of public life:: Dis- 
tinctions now flowed in upon ‘him ér- 
repressibly, as they: do upon the fa- 
vourites of Fortune. A new step in 
the peerage only ushered in his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious commands, 
“ that he should lay the ‘basis of a 
new administration.” In another 
week he was Premier. He had ‘now 
attained the height for which he'had 
panted ; but he had now attained all 
that once brightened the future; and 
he feelingly discovered the truth, 
that hope is essential even to the vi- 
gour of ambition. In the loftiness of 
his public rank, he experienced ‘the 
common sensation of all men who 
have nothing more to gain, and whose 
anxieties now turn on What’ they 
have to lose. Im the full ‘blage of 
prosperity, he felt chillness ‘of heart 
growing upon him. To his own 
wonder, the generous, the ‘daring, 
the ardent aspirant, was ually 
withering into the suspicious,’ the 
anxious, and the stern’ pos of 
power. The discovery pained him 
still more than it surprised him.'“He 
had now been for some months ha- 
bitually estranged from home}; and 
the newspapers, in their notices’ of 
routs and concerts, alone gavé ‘him 
the intimation that his establishment 
was splendid as ever, his mansion 
still the temple of ‘the great and’ the 
fair, and his lady the presiding’ priest- 
ess of the temple. An involunt 
sigh broke from him, as the memo 
of gentler days came across his ming 
He would have thrown off the chains 
of office, of which he now ‘felt’ no- 
thing but the weight ; the- cr fren 
long lost all its temptation to his éye. 
But “ national emetgeticvies, the will 


of a sovereign, the hecéssity of Keep 
ing’ Administration’’ together,”*”' thi 
cloud of reasons that! r over the 
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understanding when we are yet ir- 
resolute in the right, bewildered 
even the strong mind of the Minister. 

He was roused from one of those 
meditations, by his valet’s announ- 
cing that he would be too late for 
the “ drawing-room.” It was the last 
of the season, and he must attend. 
With ‘a heavy and an irritated heart, 
he obeyed the tyranny of etiquette, 
and drove to St James’s. Nothing 
could be more gracious than his re- 
ception ; but while he was in the very 
sunshine of royal conversation, a 
face passed him that obliterated even 
the presence of royalty. It was pale 
and thin, through all the artifices of 
dress. No magnificence could dis- 
guise the fact, that some secret grief 
was feeding on the roses there. The 
face was still beautiful and en 
but the lustre of the eye was dim. It 
was Lady Castleton. Both bowed, 
and a hurried word was exchanged, 
they passed out of the circle toge- 
ther, and returned to their home to- 
gether. The phenomenon excited 
more astonishment than a treaty be- 
tween the Knights of Malta and the 
Algerines. It was the universal to- 


- of the evening. The next day, 
he fact transpired that Lord and 
Lady Castleton had sent their apolo- 
es to the noble mansions at which 
ey were respectively to have dined, 
and were surmised to have evendined 


téte-a-téte. Expectation was now 
fully afloat, and the news followed 
that a succession of equipages had 
started from his lordship’s mansion 
at an early hour on the day after the 
drawing-room. But one wonder more 
was to be completed, and the wonder 
came —the announcement to the 
Peers and Commons that a new Mi- 
nistry was about to be formed, “ the 
Lord Castleton having, from ill 
health, resigned.” The reason was, 
like the friar’s beard in Rabelais, 
Partly the work of nature, and partly 

f convenience. The Premier’s frame 
had been sinking under the anxieties 
of his mind, and if he had delayed 
his retirement from office a year 

, it must have closed with a 
retirement into his grave. 

‘Castleton and his lovely lady were 
forgotten in an eternity of three 
months; and as his lordship was no 
Meltonian, nor her ladyship the pre- 
sident of a mission for teaching the 
 ncerey 3 to preach in the unknown 

ngue,they thus threw away the natu- 
ral means of keeping theirnamesalive, 
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They remained in their exile for 
the intermediate period of five years, 
under the unimaginable penalties 
of a noble mansion, a lovely land- 
scape round them, a grateful tenant- 
try, and a life full of the diversified 
occupations of intelligent minds, de- 
termined to do what good they can 
in their day. At the end of the five 
years they returned to London, on 
their way to a summer tour among 
the glories of the Swiss Alps. Time 
had made formidable inroads among 
their circle. The beauties had be- 
come blues, and the blues had be- 
come card-players, critics, and gor- 
gons. Nine-tenths of the lady’s ace 
quaintances had become terrible be- 
youd all power of the toilet. 

His lordship’s friends had felt the 
common fate, in the shape of loss of 
office, or loss of money; claret had 
extinguished some—gout had made 
an example of others—and a new 
Parliament had so unfortunately ex- 
empted others from the duty of tend- 
ing the public interests, that they 
had summarily crossed the British 
Channel, to study ways and means 
of their own. 

Castleton was in the prime of life 
and health, and was rustic enough 
to think the dulness of the country 
more wholesome, and even more inte- 
resting, than any number of nights 
spent between the House and the 
Clubs. His lady was now the mo- 
ther of four children, wild and lovely 
as the wild flowers of their native 
meadows. She had recovered her 
beauty ; no fictitious colour was now 
required to give the rose or lily to 
one of the finest countenances of wo- 
man. She had the health of the mind. 
Her spirit was not now wasted in 
flashing at midnight over a crowd of 
sumptuous and weary revellers ;— 
hers was the lamp that threw its sa- 
cred light over the sacredness of 
home. She honoured her husband 
for his talents, his acquirements, and 
his fame, but she loved him for his 
heart. He had made a high sacrifice 
for her; and she was proud of him 
and the sacrifice. Neither count nor 

rince was now found essential to 

er existence. Her husband's praise 
was worth the incense of a kneeling 
circle of sovereigns. Castleton was 
an English husband to her; she was 
an English wife to him, and the name 
includes all the names of love, ho- 
nour, and happiness, 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
No. XIII. 
Revolutionary Concession The New Bill, 


Tr was this day twelve months 
that this course of papers on Parlia- 
mentary Reform and the French Re- 
volution began. At that pericd all 
the journals, and a great proportion 
of the people of this country, were 
unanimous in favour of the French 
convulsion; and a large majority, in 
point of numbers at least, were in- 
clined to expect public tranquillity, 
general satisfaction, increased pros- 
perity, and renovated vigour, from 
the infusion of popular power into 
the ancient veins of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Foreseeing the disastrous conse- 
quences which must inevitably en- 
sue from the prevalence of such ab- 
surd and unfounded illusions, we 
applied ourselves vigorously to stem 
the torrent; never expecting, in- 
deed, that any single efforts could at 
once effect any considerable change 
in public opinion ; but confident that 
Truth would gradually assert its as- 
cendant over Falsehood, and that in 
the end the truth of the principles 
we advocated would become obvious 
to the most prejudiced of mankind. 
With this view, we endeavoured, in 
a series of papers, to illustrate the 
fundamental principles which go- 
vern such questions, which may be 
summed up in the following propo- 
sitions :— 

1. That the late French Revolu- 
tion, like every other sudden change 
in government brought about by po- 
pular force, was a calamity of the 
deepest kind, which threatened a 
grievous series of misfortunes to 
that unhappy country, and promised 
to retard for a very long period, in 
every European state, the progress 
of real freedom. That it was not, 
like our Revolution in 1688, a na- 
tional movement, headed by the 
higher classes, and in effecting which 
the different bodies of the state re- 
tained. their respective places, and 
were kept in subordination to the 


requisite authority; but a violent 
convulsion, in which the lowest 
classes at once subverted the high- 
est, and the mob of Paris re-assu- 
med its fatal revolutionary ascend- 
ant over the rest of France. That 
from such a catastrophe, nothing but 
weakness in government, vacillation 
in council, and anarchy in the na- 
tion, could be anticipated; and that 
the first and greatest sufferers from 
such a state of things would be the 
very lower orders, by whose infatua~ 
ted ambition it had been occasioned.* 

2. That in solving the difficult 
question, of how to deal with a na- 
tion in a state of reforming or revo- 
lutionary excitement, the only me- 
thod is to afford the utmost redress 
to every real and experienced pries 
vance, but to resist steadily all the 
advances of democratic ambition; 
that inattention to complaints found- 
ed upon real suffering is as fatal an 
error, as concession to revolutionary 
fervour ; and both tended equally to 
plunge the nation into the horrors of 
anarchy ; the first, by causing them 
to brood over unredressed wron 
—the last, by awakening in their 
minds the insatiable passion for de- 
mocratic power. t 

8. That in considering the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, it was 
above all things necessary to await 
a period of coolness and modera- 
tion; that such a temper of mind 
could not be expected, while the 
transports consequent on the French 
Revolution continued; and therefore 
the subject should not be broached 
till those transports had subsided, 
and the real consequences of the 
change in the neighbouring kingdom 
had p aa themselves ; and con- 
sequently, that any Ministry would 
have the fate of the country to an- 
swer for, who, at such an excited 
moment, should throw into it the ad- 
ditional firebrand of democratic am- 
bition.t 
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. 4 That the passion for democratic 
power,like every other passion which 
agitates, the human. breast, ‘is insa- 
tiable;,.and, becomes, more violent, 
the. more it is,indulged, and there- 
fore, that, it is chimerical to expect 
that.any concessions made to that de- 
sire,can have any other effect, than 
rendering the discontent and fury 
among classes excluded from 
the legislation more violent; that, 
therefore, if change on a consider- 
able scale is once begun, it is impos- 
sible it.can be stopped short of uni- 
versal suffrage, by any other method 
than the sanguinary and unanswer- 
able force of military despotism. 
That the power of the people, so far 
from diminishing of late years in the 
legislature, has been steadily and pro- 
gressively increasing, and is already, 
without any reform, more than a 
match for the influence of the Crown 
andthe Aristocracy put together ; 
and therefore that it is utterly im- 
possible that any great change in the 
constitution can have a beneficial 
effect, because, if it makes any con- 
siderable addition to the power of 
the people, it must at once subvert 
the constitution ; if it does not, it will 
increase the existing discontent, by 
awakening desires and expectations 
hich were not destined to be real- 
ized.* 
., 5, That at all events, whatever 
change is introduced, should be gra- 
dual.and progressive in its operation, 
experience having proved in every 
age that constitutions suddenly form- 
ed are ephemeral in their duration, 
and those alone are destined to en- 
dure for ages, which, like those of 
Rome and Britain, have slowly arisen 
with the wants of successive gene- 
Tations.+ 
6... That of all the methods of pre- 
serving the public peace during re- 
yolutionary fervour, the most chi- 
merical and fatal is the institution 
of clubs and national guards. That 
from the former, all the horrors and 
atrocities of the first French Reyolu- 
ion directly emanated ; and from the 
ter, the fiercest and most sanguin- 
ary, of their civil conflicts: that the 
National Guard invariably failed at 
the critical moment, and witnessed, 
withoutastruggle, devastation, blood- 
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shed, and horrors, unparalleled since 
the beginning of the world,; and that 
this; was always to be expected from 
a domestic. force so constituted du- 
ring the unhappy periods of. civil 
dissension ; because it shared, in the 
passions of the different classes of 
citizens of which it was composed, 
and was itself as much divided as 
the inhabitants whom it was intend- 
ed to protect. 

All > one principles were laid down, 
and illustrated by historical refer- 
ences, before the dissolution of the 
late Parliament; before the first de- 
bate on the Reform Bill; while as 
yet England was free from revolu- 
tionary convulsion, and her cities had 
not been lighted by popular confla- 
gration. Were we actuated by the 
malice of demons, we should feel a 
malignant satisfaction at the extra- 
ordinary proof which subsequent 
events have given to the very detter 
of the truth of all these principles. 
We do not pretend to the gift of pro- 
phecy, but only to the results of pa- 
tient historical research. It is,in the 
book of history that we looked for 
“ the shadows which coming events 
cast before,’ and in the lessons of 
historic experience, that. we haye 
sought to portray the mirror of fu- 
ture fate. The reformers haye adopt- 
ed the opposite course; they have 
rejected the “old Almanack” with 
all its contents, and put to sea with- 
out either rudder or compass, in the 
midst of a tempestuous gale ; and the 
nation is astonished that they are 
drifting upon the breakers! 

It is hard to say whether the pro- 
ag of events in France or Eng- 
and has most strongly demonstrated 
the enormous peril of the course 
upon which the Reformers have pe- 
rilled the national existence. The 
pressure of domestic danger, the ra- 

id succession of subjects of interest 
in our own island, have withdrawn 
our attention from the tragedy which 
is approaching its catastrophe on the 
Continent; but the recurrence of,a 
new year naturally suggests some 
reflection upon the march of. events 
in that which is passed. They have 
become the province of history, the 
conclusions to be drawn from them 
now belong to a,loftier class; than 
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the contentions of party; they con- 
stitute the basis of thought and in- 
struction to the end of the world. 

We have all along stated that we 
give no opinion upon the question 
whether the ordinances of July were 
justifiable or not. A new dynasty, 
dating from their overthrow, is on 
the throne; revolutionary passion, 
springing from their repeal, has over- 
spread the land, and the period has 
not yet arrived, when historic truth 
can return its eternal verdict. It 
must be evident to the most impas- 
sioned observer, that the crown at 
that period, and for months before, 
had been engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the democratic party, 
and that the famous ordinances were 
but one step in a contest which was 
already become so violent as to pre- 
clude any hope of an accommoda- 
tion but by force of arms. Whether 
the measures of the King were, as the 
royalists affirm, an indispensable, 
though unsuccessful, effort to stem 
the torrent of democracy, or, as the 
democrats maintain, a flagrant and 
unjustifiable invasion of the consti- 
tution, is a question upon which there 
is no man in Britain who possesses 
the information which qualifies him 
to give an opinion. But one thing 
is perfectly clear, that the imbecility 
of theroyalistad ministration, in either 
view, in engaging in such a contest 
with such feeble means provided for 
resisting the public effervescence as 
they had assembled when it broke 
out, was such as to preclude all hope 
that they could for any length of time 
have steered the vessel of the state 
through the storm with which it was 
surrounded. 

But let it be conceded, that the 
ordinances were the most violent 
stretch of tyranny that ever was 
witnessed, and the Revolution the 
most legitimate exercise of the “ sa- 
cred right of insurrection” that ever 
took place, the conclusion only be- 
comes the stronger in favour of our 
argument. For the consequences of 
the French Revolution upon the 
people of that country, ‘are now ra- 
pidly developing themselves ; and if 
such have been the effects, even of a 
justifiable burst of democracy on the 
southern, what may be anticipated 
from an unjustifiable indulgence of 
it fo the northern side of the chan- 
ne. UGS) yf. 
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The Revolution ‘broke out at Paris 
on 27th: July; ‘1830, and it'‘miy’be 
doubted whether} it’ so short’a time, 
80 great a change ever was ‘effected 
as it has’ worked ‘upon thé ‘prospe- 
rity of any people’ from that'timeé to 
the présent momeént.°” There''fs ‘no 
country which has made, in modern 
times, such extraordinary- 88 
in wealth, industry, and publie'pros- 
perity, as France ‘did during-the fif- 
teen years that the'expelled dynasty 
was on the throne. They enjoyed 
the advantages of order, tranquillity, 
and general protection; the press, 
during the whole period, in all works 
of information or value, was unfet- 
tered, and latterly had reached ‘a de- 
gree of licentiousness unparalleled 
till of late years in this country; 
books had enormously increased— 
general information was diffused’ to 
an extent altogether unknown’ ‘in 


former times—their ‘agriculture, 80- 


lidly established upon the’ basis’ ‘of 
an extensive division of landed pro- 
perty, kept pace with the wants of 
an increasing population, and their 
manufactures thriving under the 'sha- 
dow of a pacific government, had 
sprung up in a few years to a’state 
of unheard-of and perilous greatness. 
The traveller, as he traversed’ the 
provinces of that great country, was 
struck with astonishment at the 're- 
sources, both natural and artificial, 
which it enjoyed. He admired the 
animated activity of its cities, and'the 
boundless fertility of its plains +/ the 
increasing splendour of its edifices, 
and the Eastern luxury of its theatres; 
the vine-clad slopes of its hills, avd 
the waving riches of its harvests; 
and he was tempted to ask whether 
this was really the country’ whith 
had been watered by the tears, and 
stained by the blood of the Revolu- 
tion, and to bless the healing powers 
of nature which had so soon oblite- 
rated the traces of human Wwicked- 
ness. He little thought that‘all this 
glow of prosperity was but the vege- 
tation which ‘springs up upon the 


. smouldering lava ‘ofa ‘volcano, and 


that a new torrent of fire Was so’soon 
to overwhelm it with destruction,” 
What is the present state of France, 
after they have had’ Year anda half 
to inhale the blessings of demidetatic 
sway, and luxuriate under the foster- 
ing influence of revolutionary spirit ? 
Are their cities: mhore‘animated, their 
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plains more cultivated, their higher 
ranks more opulent, their poorer 
more prosperous, than during the 
hated government of the Bourbons ? 
The reverse of all this is avowedly 
the case: from the very height of 
prosperity, France has fallen into the 
depths of misery; her nobles are ba- 
nished, her shopkeepers bankrupt, 
her manufacturers starving; squalid 
want and hopeless suffering have 
sueceeded to contented labour and 
requited employment; her cultiva- 
tors are dejected, her commerce de- 
clining, her artisans in rebellion ; the 
enormous military force she has 
raised is fully employed in repress- 
ing the insurrections which the agony 
of famine has produced. One-half 
of the shops in Paris are closed; the 
authors of the glorious revolt are 
bankrupt, fled, or lingering in hospi- 
tals; the peasantry of La Vendée 
and Brittany are in a state of smo- 
thered but incessant insurrection; 
the vine-growers and mariners of the 
Garonne are starving; the commerce 
of Havre and Marseilles is ruined ; 
the workmen of Lyons, after a des- 
perate revolt, have been crushed only 
by Marshal Soult, the rival of Wel- 
lington, with 30,000 men; and those 
of Rouen are merely maintained in 
the lowest state of existence by the 
charity and beneficence of their em- 
ployers. The five stories of the lofty 
houses in the streets of Lyons, which 
used at nights to be resplendent with 
the lighted windows of busy work- 
men, are dark and deserted; unheard 
is the anvil of the smith or the shut- 
tle of the weaver; and the only lights 
which illuminate its sad and gloomy 
piles, are the flames of the bivouacs, 
and the burning torches of the can- 
noniers who sleep under their guns. 
Such are the fatal effects of popular 
government; such the misery which 
it brings upon the poorer classes, 
whom the ambition of demagogues 
has instigated to revolt. When Pro- 
vidence sees fit to punish the sins 
of a guilty world, it needs not send 
down the fire of heaven, nor raise the 
fierce tempest of Scythian war; it is 
only necessary to rouse the passions 
of democracy, and the generations of 
men drop like the leaves of autumn 
before the blasts of winter. 

The instability and vacillation of 
government in France, since the glo- 
rious revolt of July, is singularly 
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characteristic of the inevitable con- 
sequences and fatal effects of demo- 
cratic ascendency. Guizot and the 
doctrinaires—the philosophers and 
declaimers in favour of freedom— 
were first brought in on -the shoul- 
ders of the populace, as Mr Croker 
finely expressed it, by an ascent yet 
slippery with blood. Unable to stem 
the torrent of revolution, they soon 
gave way to make room for men of 
sterner mould and more unflinching 
democracy. Lafitte, by whose pro- 
digal expenditure the workmen of 
the Faubourg St Antoine had been 
arrayed in arms, and the old govern- 
ment overthrown, was next placed 
at the head of affairs; but he was as 
little equal to the task, and was soon 
dismissed from the helm, bankrupt 
in fortune and ruined in reputation. 
Five successive administrations have 
been formed and displaced in less 
than fifteen months; and the reign 
of Cassimir Perrier is only upheld 
by the usual termination of democra- 
tic strife—cannon and the bayonet. 
The rule of the sword has begun in 
France ; Marshal Soult has stood 
forth the viceroy over the King in 
fierce and fearful prominence; the 
cries of suffering thousands have 
been answered by volleys of mus- 
ketry, and the agony of approaching 
famine drowned in the terrors of mi- 
litary execution. 

The whole institutions of France 
which savour at all of monarchical 
tendency, are fast melting down in 
the revolutionary crucible. The he- 
reditary peerage has been abolished, 
by an immense majority, in the House 
of Commons; the Established Reli- 
gion destroyed; the law against the 
assumption of titles of honour by any 
one among the people, and against 
the breach of observance of Sunday, 
repealed. Any cobbler may now, 
with impunity, assume the title of 
Duke or Peer, and expose his aristo- 
cratic wares for sale, with impunity, 
at any time on Sunday, This regu- 
lation, coupled with the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage, promises soon 
to extinguish the last remains of re- 
ligion or aristocracy in France. As 
usual with all sovereigns who place 
themselves at the head of a revolu- 
tionary movement, Louis Philip has 
been obliged to adopt measures ulti- 
mately destined to subvert the mo- 
narchy. By a royal ordinance, thirty 
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urpose of overwhelmi. e last 
Nofenders of the - ete Strange 
that the Ministers of the Crown in 
both countries should, at the same 
time, urge the adoption of measures 
so fatal to the authority it is their first 
duty to uphold; and a memorable 
proof of the impossibility of resisting 
the revolutionary torrent, when once 
the supreme authority of the state 
places itself at its head. 

How have the finances of France 
stood this successful tempest of de- 
mocratic power? Have they thriven 
in consequence of the more extend- 
ed influence of the people at elec- 
tions, or the victory of the mob of 
Paris over the regular government? 
The reverse is the fact; taxes upon 
most articles have been doubled un- 
der the popular regime; the expen- 
diture, which was forty millions ster- 
ling under Charles X., has been 
screwed up to sixty millions under 
his citizen successor. And as the 
revenue, notwithstanding the great 
increase of taxes, has fallen off from 
the general distress, new and extra- 
ordinary expedients to meet the pub- 
lic exigencies have been adopted. 
A loan of L.18,000,000 sterling has 
been contracted in a period of ge- 
neral peace, and crown-lands to the 
extent of L.8,000,000 sold. “ With 
truth it may be asserted,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “ that the revolutionary 
baptism has cost France more than 
any royal inauguration since the days 
of Clovis.” 

These simultaneous effects of a de- 
creasing revenue, an increasing ex- 
penditure, and a general spread of 
suffering among the poor, are the in- 
variable attendant of democratic as- 
cendency, and are in fact a step in 
the chain of causes and effects, by 
which nature expels the deadly poi- 
son of democratic ambition from the 
political ‘body... It was exactly the 
samein the first French Revolution, 
where the decrease of the revenue, 
and the misery of the people, was such 
for.seven years after the convulsions 
began, that government were forced, 
as/the only means of assuaging the 
publie distress, to issue a forced 
paper circulation, and enforce arbi- 
trary requisitions over the whole 
kingdom ; measures which speedily 
produced a national bankruptcy, 
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stripped every proprieter of his pos+ 
sessions,and induced agreater change 
in the state of property than ever oc- 
curred in any state in so short a time 
since the beginning of the world. 

The steps of the progress succeed 
each other in natural and inevitable 
progression. The convulsion. into 
which society is thrown by the ele- 
vation of demagogues, and the vio+ 
lence of the populace, paralyzes 
every branch of industry, and con- 
tracts every expenditure of capital. 
The rich, fearful of the future, dimi- 
nish their expenditure, and seek to 
conceal, or withdraw their wealth. 
The capitalists decline to embark 
their capital. The affluent cease to 
pursue their pleasures. Distrust suc- 
ceeds to hope, inactivity to indus+ 
try. The poor, dependent for sus- 
tenance upon their daily bread, are 
the first to suffer from this stagna- 
tion, and the augmented suffering 
which they endure, is felt with in- 
creased poignancy, from the bitter 
contrast which it affords to the bril- 
liant prospects in which they had in- 
dulged, and the splendid chimeras 
by which they had been seduced. 
These deplorable effects following 
rapidly on an excited and highly- 
wrought state of public feeling, nes 
cessarily lead to agitation ; they give 
rise to revolt and insurrection, and 
they, in their turn, furnish both a 
reason and an excuse for a great ins 
crease of military force. Thus the 
expenses of government are increa- 
sed, at the very time that the revenue 
is declining, from the contracted ex- 
penditure of the rich, and the dimi- 
nished consumption of the poor; 
and this, in its turn, necessarily leads 
to measures of robbery or spoliation, 
the confiscation of property, the 
breach of faith with the public cre« 
ditor, or the establishment of a for- 
ced paper circulation. These mea- 
sures, by paralyzing every branch 
of industry, complete the revolution- 
ary progress, and bring men back 
through the protracted agony of na- 
tional suffering, to the tranquillity of 
despotism, and the unresisted em- 
pire of the sword. 

So uniformly has this progress 
been observed in all ages to attend 
the excitation of democratic ambi- 
tion, and so clearly do we perceive 
its symptoms among ourselves, that 
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the following diagnosis will furnish a 
picture of the disease, in all proba- 
bility, to the end of the world :— 
“First symptoms—extravagant ex- 
pectations of the benefit to be deri- 
ved from reform ; an universal pas- 
sion for change in every department 
of life; a loosening of the bonds of 
religion, and general hatred at its mi- 
nisters; general enthusiasm among 
the middling and lower orders; dis- 
trust and apprehension among the 
higher; vehement applause of the 
leaders of the people; unmeasured 
abuse of their political opponents. 

Secondary symptoms—general di- 
minution of expenditure, and alarm 
among the rich; increased suffering 
and bitter discontent among the poor; 
universal no ween of industry, and 
want of employment; partial insur- 
rections of the populace ; evident 
weakness of Government; an in- 
creased popularity of more extrava- 

t demagogues, and an abandon- 
ment of the early leaders of the move- 
ment ; an augmentation of the stand- 
ing army, and a diminution of the re- 
venue of the state. 

‘Third symptoms—excessive dis- 
tress for money on the part of Go- 
vernment ; increased expenses, and 
gtievous diminution of income ; uni- 
yaa suffering and anguish among 
the poor ; a general clamour for more 
vehement revolutionary measures, 
anid leaders of more bold and deter- 
mined character; extreme unpopu- 
larity of the early leaders of the de- 
mocracy ; their exile, or death. 

Last symptoms—The rise of vio- 
lént and arbitrary men, and the adop- 
tion of extreme revolutionary mea- 
sures; proscriptions and massacres 
of the rich ; confiscation of proper- 
ty, and general bankruptcy ; hopeless 
agony, and depression among the 
poor ; an universal wish to submit to 
any government which promises to 
put a period to the public calamities ; 
and the easy seizure of the throne by 
a fortunate and audacious military 
leader. 

The reforming journals of this 
country tell us, that the insurrection 
at Lyons is unconnected with any 
political feeling, and they seem to 
think that that completely prevents 
its being used as au argument against 


théin by thé Conservative party. This 


only shews how ‘little they Know of 
the progress and ultimate tendency 
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of ‘those ‘very’ revolationary 'mdve- 
ments which they lave had’ so large 
a share’ in‘exciting.’ They could not 
have mentioned any circumstance 
which more completely demonstrates 
the enormous peril of the course ‘in- 
to which they have precipitated this 
country. It is the early movements 
of the people which are alone prodt- 
ced by political feeling; the subse: 
quent, and far more serious insur- 
rections, arise from public suffering ; 
from the stagnation of employment 
and cessation of industry, which has 
arisen from the shock given to the 
frame of society. Bread! is then 
the cry. The tears of weeping fa- 
milies urge the citizens to arms ;— 
they are rendered reckless of life 
from the continued suffering with 
which it has been attended. In one 
particular only does the revolution- 
ary passion remain for ever the same, 
and by one mark may it invariably 
be characterised ;—the people, du- 
ring every stage of its progress, uni- 
formly expect deliverance from still 
more vehement measures than have 
been hitherto adopted; and while 
ground to the dust by the consequen- 
ces of the democratic convulsion 
which they have already occasioned, 
raise their last breath to insist for a 
greater extension of popular power. 
“ Bread, and the constitution’ of 
1793,” was the cry of the populace of 
Paris, when reduced to starvation by 
the tyranny of Robespierre ; and the 
leaders of the revolt at Lyons de- 
clare, that they can see no prospect 
of relief to the people, till every 
workman has got a vote. 

Ireland exhibits an equally stri- 
king proof of the ruinous effects of 
concession to democratic ambition ; 
and if our reformerswere notliterally 
infatuated, they would learn wisdom 
from the consequences of the great 
precedent which the recent history 
of that country affords. During the 
dependence of the Catholic question, 
we were told that this great act of 
justice would for ever gain ‘the 
hearts of the Irish people—that the 

arrison of 30,000 men in the neigh- 

ouring island, would no longer 
be necessary —that tranquillity and 
gratitude would universally prevail 
—and that if this great concession 
was not in itself.a boon to the poor, 
it was at least an indispensable pre- 
liminary to all measures for the set- 
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tlement,of the country, or, their per- 
manent relief, ,.O’ Connell, declared, 
that he, contended, for a, measure 
which, should put a final end,to agi- 
tation, and reduce him from.an arch 
demagogue, to the humble rank of a 
Nist Priuslawyer. Earl Grey descri- 
bed, the effects of such concession 
in the beautiful words of the Roman 
poet— 


‘“* Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 

Concedunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax quod sie voluere ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


Nearly two years have now elap- 
sed since this great healing measure 
was passed by an uncommon effort 
of political vigour, and against the 
declared opinion of a majority of the 
people of England. And what is the 
consequence? Is O'Connell redu- 
ced from the rank of an agitator, to 
the humble condition of a Nis Prius 
lawyer? Have the waves of rebel- 
lion receded, or the storms of fac- 
tion fled from the tranquil shores of 
the Emerald Isle? Is the garrison 
of Ireland reduced, its police force 
disbanded, or its peasantry content- 
ed, since the. pacifying measure so 
loudly Denied: was conceded to 
the urgent representations of the li- 
beral party ?. The reverse of all this 
is notoriously and avowedly the case. 
Faction neyer was so powerful, agita- 
tion, never, so vehement, misery 
never so general, O’Connell never so 
triumphant. 

A new subject of clamour and 
abuse has been started—the repeal 
of the Union—among a bigoted and 
passionate population; and the na- 
tion, immediately after this great 
conciliatory measure, is in a more 
distracted and threatening state than 
ever it has been since the battle of 
the Boyne, The authority of the 
law. is openly contemned—a com- 
bination against tythes has destroy- 
ed the property of a large portion 
of the most beneficent of the higher 
ranks; legal process is at an end in 
many counties ; the few resident 
proprietors ar driven by conflagra- 
tion and a murder to abandon their 
estates. 5. din the midst of this 
scene of . onioniae frenzy, the peo- 
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These facts are. utterly. dx 
ble, on, the, Whig. A a con- 
ciliation and, concession ; and 
cordingly Earl Grey. recently, deals. 
red in Parliament, that, he, was, total- 
ly at a loss to explain, the failure of 
Catholic emanci to. effect. any. 
thing towards the tranquillizing. of 
Ireland.. We have no doubt, of it; 
the intellect of Bacon or Newton 
would be equally unable to solve the 
difficulty on his principles....The 
Reformers will be equally unable to 
explain the increased agitation and 
distraction of Britain, which will 
immediately follow the passing of 
the Reform Bill, if that calamitous 
event ever be realized. But on the 
principles we have explained, that 
democratic ambition is an. unsatiable 
passion, which, like every other pas- 
sion, feeds upon indulgence, gains 
strength by victory, and is to be met 
only by firm and resolute resistance 
it is not only perfectly susceptible, of 
explanation, but no other result could 
possibly have been expected, 

In truth, the question. of Cathelic 
emancipation involved the two prin- 
ciples of concession to democrati 
ambition, and the redress. of a x, 
grievance, but in such, different, pr 
portions, that the ruinous effec oan ae 
yielding to the one, has entirely, over; 
whelmed the beneficial consequences. 
of granting the other. In so far, 
the Catholics demanded, that, no, dit 
ference should be made on account, 
of religious creeds, they asked, what 
every man’s conscience must, have, 
told him was an equ uitable, system, of 
government, and demanded the rex 
moval of a restraint. which would. 
have affected from fifty to.one hun- 
dred of the community. , But in so 
far as they demanded. this not as the, 
removal of a real grievance, but as a 
victory over the Protestant, party, 
and a gratification. to, their urious 
and unreasonable passions, they de- 
manded a thing, the acquisition, o 
which was only calculates to inflame 
these passions with teni fold fury, and 
augment the bigs evil under which 
the nation, was, aed 80) scene 
labouring. Aes ning 8 
a corteeponde i fe 
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mingled in this important measure. 
The removal of the disabilities’ has 
conciliated a few hundred reason- 
able men, who might possibly have 
been some time or other in life af- 
fected by the existing restraints; and 
it has inflamed with tenfold fury, se- 
veral millions, who had nothing to 
lose or gain by the question, but saw 
only that by clamour, violence, and 
intimidation, they could prevail over 
the Government. 

It is the mixture of these opposite 
principles, in every measure of con- 
cession to popular outcry, which can 
alone explain the apparently incon- 

ous results which history exhi- 
its on this subject, and furnishes 
the key both to the great number of 
wise and good men who were sedu- 
ced into concession of the Catholic 
claims, and the total failure of that 
measure to remove any of the dis- 
content or divisions in [reland. The 
author is not ashamed to confess 
that he was among those who sup- 
— Catholic emancipation, in the 
elief that it was in itself just, and 
would have the effect of removing 
the distractions of that unhappy 
country. Subsequent events have 
explained the true nature of the illu- 
siow under which so many persons 
laboured on this subject. The libe- 
ral party in England were deceived 
by the names of justice, equality, 
and Christian toleration, which the 
agitators put forth; they were not 
aware of the malignant and insati- 
able passions which lurked beneath 
the surface. They gave admission, 
as they thought, to the fair spirit of 
religious freedom, and no sooner 
had they thrown open the gates, than 
the mask fell from the visage of the 
entrant, and the foul and fiendish 
features of democratic ambition ap- 
eared. 

Thoughtful and sensible men might 
have been divided on this subject, 
because reason and equity had much 
to say on the other side; because a 
real grievance, how inconsiderable 
soever in itself, was complained of ; 
because the experiment had not yet 
been tried in these islands, of the 
tremendous consequences of yield- 
ing to democratic passion. But what 
shall wesay to those who pursue the 
same system, after experience has 
so completely demonstrated its fail- 
ure; when France on the one side, 
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and Ireland on the othet, are’teem. 
ing with misery from its effects ? who 
apply it to a subject where the union 
between the redress of wrongs, and 
concession to popular fury, no longer 
exist; to the destruction of @ con- 
stitution which has conferred, and is 
conferring, greater practical blessings 
than any which ever existed ; not to 
the redress of any experienced evil, 
but the reformation of the constitu- 
tion upon new and hitherto unheard 
of principles; not to the doing of 
justice, but the inflaming of pas- 
sion ? 

Look at Belgium ; does it exhibit 
appearances different from either 
France or Ireland ? Does the victory 
of the democratic party, the success- 
ful termination of an unnecessary 
Revolution, afford any encourage- 
ment for the adoption of a similar 
course in this country? Misery un- 
precedented since the persecution 
of the Duke of Alva, has overspread 
the fair face of Flanders since the 
glorious expulsion of the Orange dy- 
nasty ; the kingdom is dismembered, 
its power destroyed; and the revo- 
lutionary monarch, in his first year’s 
finances, is obliged to admit, that 
while the annual expenditure ‘is 
41,000,000 of gilders, the revenue 
is, from the general suffering, re- 
duced to 29,000,000. Truly, if our 
Reformers ate not influenced’ by 
these examples surrounding them 
on every side, on the south, east, and 
west, they would not be converted 
though one rose from the dead. 

The existence of suffering in all 
classes now in this country, is so evi- 
dent and universal, that it cannot be 
concealed by the Reformers. ' It is 
admitted prominently in the King’s 
speech, aud is felt by every man 
who lives by his industry in the three 
kingdoms. Bread! Bread! is the 
cry of the Manchester weavers}; the 
radicals of Paisley are only main- 
tained by the munificent subscrip- 
tions of the anti-reform proprietors 
in their vicinity. But, say the Re- 
formers, this is not owing to Re- 
form, but its refusal; trade was in 
& prosperous state during the fitst 
six months of the discussion of the 

uestion, and it lias only declined 
since the bill was thrown out by the 
Peers; and if the Bill had then been 
passed, general tranquillity and hap< 
piness would now have prevailed, 
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How, then, do they explain the grind- 
ing misery of France, the agitation 
and famine of Ireland, or the deplo- 
rable condition of the once flourish- 
ing Low Countries? No one can 
dispute that democracy has been tri- 
umphant in all these states; that a 
citizen king, surrounded by republi- 
can institutions, is on the throne of 
the first; that an overpowering de- 
magogue shares with the English 
viceroy the government of the se- 
cond; and that a revolutionary mo- 
narch, supported by a democratic 
faction, has been elected to the last. 
How do the Reformers, who so una- 
nimously refer the existing distress 
in Great Britain to the resistance to 
Reform, explain the far greater mi- 
sery and suffering which, in the three 
adjoining states, be followed its con- 
cession ?. How can the steadiness of 
the aristocracy in England be charged 
with consequences which, at the same 
moment, in France, Ireland, and Bel- 
gium, have attended their submission 
or overthrow ? 

The Reformers still put forth the 
miserable delusion that Reform is to 
calm the passions, and satisfy the de- 
mocratic ambition of the country, 
and they adhere to this expectation 
in the feos of the tenfold agitation 
which, in spite of all their predic- 
tions, concession to the Catholics 
has produced in Ireland. As well 
might they expect that victory is to 
extinguish the passion for conquest, 
spiritsassuage the thirst of the drunk- 
ard, or the career of military triumph 
be cut short by the flight of the van- 
quished. 

The more violent of this class have 
fairly avowed their motives, and if 
the English fall into the snare, they 
at least cannot complain that they 
have been misled or not duly warned 
both by their friends and their ene- 
mies. O’Connell, who, not three 
months ago, disclaimed in the House 
of Commons all ulterior objects, has 
now laid aside the mask: he has 
openly avowed his determination to 
spitale tillhe obtains a repeal of the 

nion, and declared “ that he is a 
reformer with ulterior views, and that 
he will neyer be satisfied till he sees 
a parliament in College Green.” The 
majority of the Irish reformers in the 
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House of Commons, seventy strong, 
are actuated by the same desire : they 
will use Reform as a stepping-stone, 
as they have done with Catholic 
Emancipation, till they effect the dis- 
memberment of the empire. The 
English radicals openly declare, with 
Cobbett at their head, “ that they 
have ulterior views; that no one but 
a fool can suppose that they want re- 
form for any other reason than the 
liberation from burdens which it will 
produce ; and that unless it is to lead 
to the confiscation of church proper- 
ty, and the abolition of the funds, 
they had much rather remain under 
the old boroughmongers.” Even the 
Courier, a leading ministerial jour- 
nal, in the very same leading article 
in which they declare, “ from an au- 
thority on which they have been ac-. 
customed to rely,” that the King is 
to create Peersin order to carry the 
question, expressly maintain that 
“ this reform may do for two or three 
years, but that they have said a hun- 
dred times, and they say again, that 
nothing can satisfy the country butthe 
concession of the franchise to every 
man in the country who pays direct 
taxes, be they ever so small.”*. In 
other words, the movement .must 
continue till every man in the king- 
dom who pays a,penny of taxes. is to 
have a vote! 

Now what must be the effect upon 
public credit, private expenditure, or 
manufacturing and commercial spe- 
culation, we do not say of the legis- 
lative adoption, but the serious and 
continued agitation for the attain- 
ment of objects such as these? Will 
not the distrust and terror of the rich 
increase, when after the great victory 
of Reform achieved by the clamour 
of the popular party, they see these 
fatal strokes levelled at the industry 
and wealth of the country ? Must.not 
the same stagnation pervade every 
branch of industry, the same appre- 
hensions check the advance of the 
capitalist, the same fears paralyze 
the efforts of the merchant, which are 
now beginning to weigh- down. the 
exertions of the people? Is it to be 
supposed that landed property is to 
be encouraged to increase its expen- 
diture, when an incessant outcry is 
raised to confiscate the whole: pos- 





* Courier; Monday, December 16, 1881, 
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sessions of the church, or capital to 
renew, To when the funded 


incessantly menaced ? 
The vot tek effect of such propo- 


sals, orted as they then will be 
by the w ek, tn press, 
and by at , eighty or a hundred 


radical members in the House of 
Commons, must be to shake to its 
foundation the whole funded proper- 
ty of the kingdom; the banks must 
all contract their discounts; credit 
will immediately cease ; every man’s 
creditors will be on his back at once; 
delay of payment will be out of the 
question, and the dreadful catas- 
trophe of December 1825 renewed 
with far more desperate circum- 
stances, and from causes then beyond 
the reach of control. 

Such is the strength of the argu- 
ments against Reform that it will ad- 
mit of almost any concession—and 
is equally conclusive whatever view 
of its consequences be adopted.—If 
the hopes of the Radicals be realized, 
and the prophecies of Cobbett and 
the Examiner proye true, that they 
are to get an accession of from eighty 
to a hundred members in the new 
House, of course, the subsequent 
revolutionary measures may very 
shortly be expected; for what chance 
will the Conservative Party, already 
so hard put to maintain the institu- 
tions of the country, have of conti- 
nuing the combat when their own 
ranks are weakened by a hundred 
members, and their adversaries in- 
creased by as great anumber ? If,on 
the other hand, the new arguments of 
the Times and the other Ministerial 
Journals be well founded, and the 
measure proves, in its first effects, 
“ highly aristocratic ;” if, through the 
small boroughs and the divisions of 
the counties, the great Whig nobility 
acquire a preponderance over the 
Radical Party, the consequences will 
be hardly less disastrous. Increased 
discontent, unceasing agitation, the 
perpetuity of the miseries the coun- 
try has endured since the Reform 

uestion » may then be confi- 

ently anticipated, until the new bul- 
warks of the Constitution are over- 
thrown, and the flood of democrac 
finally overwhelm. the land. Can it 
be supposed, that after the people 
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have been excited to such a 

as they have been by the efforts of 
administration, and the fatal union of 
the Crown and the populace, they 
will sit down quietly under a.new 
set of aristocratic preprietors ?- That 
nomination counties will be allowed 
quietly to succeed nomination bo- 
roughs ; and wealth in the small 
towns to assume the place of wealth 
in those which have been extinguish- 
ed? The thing is evidently out of the 
question; the new Constitution, de- 
prived as it will be of the veneration 
and sanctity flowing from the weight 
of time, and all the endearing recol- 
lections arising from centuries of 
happiness, will be speedily swept 
away by the revolutionary tempest, 
and Britain put to sea without a rud- 
der on that dark ocean of experiment 
from which no one has yet been 
known to return, 

“It appears,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “to be a general rule, that 
what is to last long, should be slow- 
ly matured and gradually improved, 
while every sudden effort, however 
gigantic, to bring about the sudden 
execution of a plan calculated to en- 
dure for ages, is doomed to exhibit 
symptoms of premature decay from 
its very commencement. Thus, ina 
beautiful Oriental Tale, a Dervise ex- 
plains to the Sultan how he had rear- 
ed the magnificent trees. among) 
which they walked, by nursing their 
shoots from theseed; and the Prince’s 
pride is damped, when. he reflects 
that those plantations so simply rear- 
ed, were gathering new vigour from 
each returning sun, while his own 
exhausted cedars, which had been 
transplanted by one effort, were 
drooping their majestic heads in the 
valley of Orez.” *—Such also will be 
the fate of the new British Consti- 
tution. It will never be able to era- 
dicate the original vice of havi 
been struck out at a heat: forge 
during a period of violent excite- 
ment, and concluded at once, with- 
out receiving either the alternative 
of experience or the mellowing,of 
time. Unlike its hardy predecessor 
which was sown amidst the strug- 
gles of Saxon independence, hardeu- 
ed by the severity of Norman rule, 
watered by the blood of the Pro- 
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testant martyrs, and strengthened by 
the resistance to Stuart oppression, 
it will sicken and lan from the 
first-‘ moment ‘of its existence, and 
before ite authors are gathered to 
their fathers, be numbered among 
the that have been. 

The new Bilt differs in few essen- 
tial particulars from its monstrous 
are mes ot in a few details it is 

tter ; im its leading principles and 
practical tendency, if possible, worse. 

The number of boroughs retained 
in schedule A, in other words, which 
are to be wholly disfranchised, is 
still fifty-six. So that 112 members 
are lost by this clause alone to the 
Conservative Party. 

The boroughs in schedule B, which 
are to Jose one member each, are 
reduced from forty-one to thirty-one 
—in other words, ten members are 
there saved to the Constitution ; but, 
on the other hand, an equal number 
of additional: members are given to 
ten manufacturing towns, that is, to 
the radical interest. 

Theten pound franchise is placed 
on a different footing : the payment 
of rent is no longer required ; and 
in its'stead the houses are to be va- 
lued once ‘a year, under the control 
of Barristers in each county, appoint- 
ed by the Lord. Chancellor, and evi- 
denee of ‘the value by the rating in 
King’s books for taxes, and in the 
parish-books for rates,is to be taken 
—and residence for twelve months 
in a'ten pound house, or houses, is 
required. 

The old freeholders in boroughs, 
instead of being preserved as under 
the old Bill for their lives only, are 
to be permanently engrafted on the 
Constitution. 

Very little examination is requi- 
site to shew, that these provisions 
render the new Bill even more de- 
moeratical in its tendency than the 
former. 

Formerly, evidence of the pay- 
ment of rent or taxes was required ; 
now the latter is sufficient, and no 
payment of rent whatever is neces- 
sary. is the necessary ten- 
dency of this change ? clearly to let 
in ultimately a ‘still lower and more 
dangerous ‘set of constituents than 
theformer bill admitted, by remo- 
ving that slender check on pauper- 
ism which the necessity of paying 
rent occasioned. : 
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The houses claiming to be enroll- 
ed’ are all to béValued at. first, and 
the valuation in’thie*tax and- parish 
books is to be given in evidence, 
fortified by the oath*of the Glaimant 
if required. ‘Now every bédy kndws 
that when once ‘a hotsé is valued at 
a certain sum in any set Of books 
regulating the payiug of taxes, it is 
an easy matter to allow the valua- 
tion to remain; but a very difficult 
matter to get it lowered, If the 
owner or tenant makes no objec- 
tions, the taxgatherer and overseer 
for the poor will allow the valuation 
to remain undiminished to the end 
of time. The result is, therefore, 
that how much soever the value of 
a house may be deteriorated, though 
it falls to be worth only L.2 or L.3 
a-year only, still if the tenant is 
willing to have it rated at the old 
valuation in the public and parish 
books, and to pay burdens accord- 
ingly, it must confer a freehold. 
Thus the only test of the property, 
or respectability of these little house- 
holders, will be their ability to pay 
rates and taxes on a house valued at 
L.10 a-year, which, on an ‘average, , 
will not come to 30s. annually. Aud 
this is the constituency in whose 
hands it is proposed to piste the 
nomination of 340 out of the 500 — 
English members! 
Houses, like every thing else, grow 
old; they decay rapidly, especially 
when built, as in England, of brick, 
and soon fall down to a lower class — 
of inhabitants than at first possessed 
them. Under the new Bill, this pro- 
gressive deterioration of the proper- 
ty, will be the means of admitti 
daily a more degraded and democr 
tical constituency; and if notbi 
else brings the new constitution to 
an untimely end, the decay of the 
houses, on which it is based, will ne- 
cessarily lead to its destruction, Thi 
owners or tenants of these frail and 
ruinous tenements will never think 
of proposing that their valuation 
should be lowered, when it brings 
so valuable a thing as the elective 
franchise ; and the burden of paying © 
ten or fifteen shillings additional a- 
year of a me b= ed RE i 2 
than com periodical’ | 
return of ibe gt wit Which ” 
a general election will be attended, 
The mere circumstance that the 
houses are to be valued once a-year, 
H 
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is no security whatever against this 
progressive deterioration of the class 
of borough constituents, for on what 
data can the surveyors proceed, but 
the rating in the King’s or parish 
books, and the declaration and oath 
of the householder what he considers 
the subject worth? and these will 
never be awanting when the question 
is, whether a valuable elective fran- 
chise is to be preserved. 

Farther, while such is the perilous 
tendency of the new franchise in the 

t, and especially the mauufactu- 
ring towns, what a broad gateway 
does it open to corruption in the 
smaller boroughs more immediately 
under aristocratic influence! The 
franchise is, literally speaking, vest- 
éd now in the wails of houses; the 
Parliament is neither a representa- 
tive of the wealth of the community, 
nor of its intelligence, nor its rank, 
nor its population, but of its build- 
i hoever can command the 
greatest number of houses, will carry 
the day at every election. A great 
proprietor wishes to get the com- 
mand of a borough in his vicinity, he 
has ne to do, but to purchase 
up all the L.10 houses as they come 
into the market, or build a great 
number within its limits, which can 
be done for L.150 a-piece, and put 
into them paupers, menials, or de- 
pendants of his own, who pay no rent, 
or a merely elusory one, and he must 
command the return. No matter 
how destitute, how indigent the 
householder may be ; though he can- 
not muster up a farthing of rent, if 
he lives in a house rated at L.10, 
and paying 25s. or 30s. a-year of 
taxes, he must have a vote. The 
command of a borough containing 
300 votes, may then be obtained to 

erpetuity, by expending L.30,000 on 

ouses within it, besides the return 
which the rents of these houses will 
afford. And yet a system which 
throws open the gates in so shame- 
less a way to the influence of cor- 
ruption, is gravely put forth as a 
final settlement of the question, and 
an entire extinguisher upon the whole 
system of boroughmongering ! 

The multiplication of L.10 houses, 
like the multiplication of the L.10 
freeholds in Ireland for electioneer- 
ing purposes, will be a most serious 


evil under the new Bill. Sir Edward 
Sugden truly said, that it should be 


entitled, “ A Bill for the multiplica- 
tion of L.10 houses.” It is evident, 
that the proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood of small boroughs will either 
themselves build, or promote. the 
building, of such a number of houses, 
as may incline the balance in their 
ewn favour, Every body knows 
what a multitude of miserable ten- 
ants such a system of multiplying 
the poor has produced in Irelan 
Those evils are not confined to the 
soil of that island ; they will extend 
to England, if similar causes call 
them into operation. All these. evils 
spring from that fatal innovation 
upon the constitution which the Re- 
formers so obstinately insist upon in- 
troducing,—that of admitting, not the 
Srecholder, who, in general, must be 
in some degree independent, because 
he is a proprietor, but the tenant, 
who cannot, in the general case, be 
so, because he is destitute of pro- 
perty. 

The result, therefore, must be, 
what we have all along predicted, 
that the existing abuses will be great- 
ly increased under the new Bill, and 
the country doomed to oscillate be- 
tween the infamy of corruption and 
the perils of democracy ; inclining, 
in periods of tranquillity, to the for- 
mer—driven, in times of agitation, 
by thelatter. This will be the result 
in the most favourable case, suppo- 
sing the new institutions to prove 
stable, and not to yield speedily to 
the shock of revolution,—a supposi- 
tion which all the experience of for- 
mer times forbids us to entertain. 

The litigation, electioneering in- 
trigues, and political agitation, which 
must follow the annual making up of 
the lists of the freeholders, is another 
evil of the first magnitude under the 
new system. It is quite evident that 
it will keep the people in a continual 
state of hot water; the arts used to 
get their habitations raised up to the 
desired standard—the devices to pre- 
vent their being lowered below it— 
the perjury, chicanery, and falsehood 
annually adopted to accomplish these 
objects, must at once demoralize the 
people by habituating them to crime, 
and withdraw their attention from 
honest industry by keeping them,con- 
tinually immersed in a sea of politics. 
All the world knows how strongly 
these evils are felt on the eve of age- 
neral election: it was reserved for a 
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Reforming Administration, profes- 
sing toabolish all existing evils, toren- 
der them annual instead of occasional, 
and & permanent tumour instead of a 
transient blemish in the constitution. 

The powers vested in the survey- 
ors of houses, and the barristers, ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor, who 
are to review their judgments, is a 
new and unheard-of peril in the con- 
stitution. The returns of Parliament 
—the formation of a majority in the 
Lower House—will depend upon 
these officers, They are not to be 
appointed by a fixed Judge, such as 
the Chief Justice,—but a political 
officer, who stands or falls with Ad- 
ministration. It is easy to foresee 
what abuses may, in bad times, be 
committed under such a system ; it 
is not difficult to prognosticate the 
discontent which, in periods of ex- 
citement, even the honest discharge 
of duty by these officers certainly 
will excite. And this is the system 
which is to correct all existing abu- 
ses, and effect a permanent settle- 
ment of the constitution ! 

The freemen under the existing 
system, are to be preserved to per- 
petuity in the new Bill. Those free- 
men constitute the existing demo- 
cracy under the old constitution ; 
and in many towns, as Liverpool, 
Norwich, &c., the franchise descends 
80 low as almost to amount to uni- 
versal suffrage. We have uniform- 
ly maintained, that the existence of 
those representatives of the working 
classes under the old constitution, 
Was avery great advantage, because 
it gave them a voice in the legisla- 
ture, and counterbalanced the nomi- 
nation boroughs which constituted 
the representation of landed and 
commercial wealth. But what is 
now proposed? To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole 
country, at the very time that a new 
and wide inlet for the democracy is 
provided in the L.10 tenants, and 
when the representation of com- 
mercial, colonial, and landed opu- 
lence in the close boroughs is cut 
off. That is to say, we are to have 
on our back at once the old democracy 
and the new democracy, both that 
which is now pressing with such 
force on the constitution, and that 
which promises to overturn it in fu- 
ture times ; and that too at the very 
time when the fortresses of the Con- 
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servative Party in the nomination bo- 
roughs are to be entirely destroyed ! 
And this is gravely held forth as the 
arrangement of the conflicting pow- 
ers on a satisfactory basis, and which 
promises to restore that balance 
which, from the force of democra- 
tic ambition at this time, is in such 
“— of being subverted ! 

The superior weight given to ma- 
nufacturing or democratic over agri- 
cultural or conservative industry, 
apparent in every part of the Bill, is 
in an especial manner conspicuous 
in the rise which is introduced in the 
qualification for county votes, com- 
pared with ‘the fail in that for bo- 
roughs. After the termination of the 
existing lives, the qualification for a 
county vote is to be raised to a free- 
hold of L.10 yearly value; so that in 
the space of twenty years the county 
members will be returned exclusive- 
ly by that class of proprietors. The 
borough members are to be returned 
not merely by the owners, but the 
tenants of L.10 houses, a — of 
men, not at an ave essing a 
tenth part of the snsperty of their 
brother freeholders in the county. 
Why is this extraordinary distinction 
made between the classes who are to 
return the members for counties and 
boroughs? Is it because the yeo- 
manry of the country are so much 
more democratical than the house- 
holders of Manchester, Birmingham, 
the Tower Hamlets, or Greenwich, 
that it was necessary to go to a 
much higher class before the powers 
of representation could be securely 
vested? Is it because morality is so 
much more pure, life so much more 
innocent, passion so much more sub- 
dued, reason so much more power- 
ful, among ‘the ale-house keepers 
of St Giles, in the owners of brothels 
in Dublin or Glasgow, than among 
the statesmen of Cumberland, the 
freeholders of Yorkshire, or the pea- 
santry of Scotland? Had the rule 
been just the reverse; had a ten- 
pound proprietor been required in 
town, and a ten-pound tenant ad- 
mitted in the country, the principle 
of the distinction would have been 
intelligible, because it would have 
been founded on the eternal distinc- 
tion between the honesty of conduct 
and sobriety of thought in rural, 
compared with the profligacy of ha- 
bit and yehemence of passion in 
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urban life. But to admit the poorer 
class amid the corruption, vice, and 
intoxication of cities, and confine'the 
franchise to a far higher class amidst 
the simplicity and moderation of 
country life; is so utter a departure 
from ‘the ‘principles not merely of 
legislation, but of common sénse and 
universal experience, that it is alto- 

ether inexplicable upon any of the 
oneal principles of human conduct. 
And itis to be recollected, that while 
only 157 members are given to the 
coolness and sobriety of rural in- 
dustry, no less than 340 are awarded 
to the passions and the corruption 
of city population. 

For these reasons, the principle 
and practical tendency of the new 
Bill is even more dangerous than 
that from which we have just been 
delivered. The Whigs should have 
abandoned office, rather than have 
consented, for the purpose of gaining 
the Radicals, to bring in so ruinous 
a Project the Conservative Party 
had better remain for ever in oppo- 
sition, than sully their hands by any 
connexion with it. We rejoice there- 
fore at the noble stand which the 
friends of the constitution have again 
made in the House of Commons, and 
that the eloquence of Sir R. Peel 
and Mr Croker has exceeded even 
all their previous efforts, and recall- 
ed the brightest days of British glory. 

Nor have the Scotch less reason to 
be proud of the able and patriotic 
stand made by their leading nobility 
on this trying occasion. The Duke 
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of Buccleuch, who, throughout the 
whole contest, has acted the part of 
a true Patriot; has gone to London 
on purpose to lay the Address of the 
great Edinburgh Meeting before ‘his 
Majesty, and it was received in a way 
worthy of the quarter from which it 
proceeded, and the hands by which 
it was delivered. If the other Con- 
servative Nobility of the country have 
not been so conspicuous in their ser- 
vices, their firmness is as great, and 
their devotion to the public cause as 
unbounded. It is by such means that 
the Peers of Great Britain can best 
discharge the duty which at this crisis 
they owe to their country, which they 
have recently delivered from so great 
a peril. 

Let them do their utmost to soft- 
en the dangerous features of, the 
new measure, and diminish the mis- 
chief which it must occasion to the 
country; but let the whole respon- 
sibility of the future constitution rest 
upon its own authors. They have 
delivered into their hands a prosper- 
ous, tranquil, and powerful nation, 
with its empire surrounding, the 

lobe, its fleets whitening the ocean, 
its glory resplendent over the earth ; 
let them beware of extinguishing so 
fair a fame, by mingling. with. the 
ambition, the recklessness; or: :the 
desperation which is destined, to all 
human appearance, to destrey so,no- 
ble a fabric, and sink fer ever im the 
waves the might and the henour of 
the British empire. 
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How spirit-stirring the commence- 
ment of a campaign! Our. imagina- 
tion travels: along a shadowy suc- 
cession of yet unfoughten combats of 
various fortune—now in victory, 
now in defeat, and now in drawn 
battle—but ever fearless of the final 
issue, and confident that, after some 
total overthrow, the war will ter- 
minate in the triumph of Truth, 
Freedom, and Justice. Such will be 
the end of the great struggle now 
renewed between the firm force of 
the Conservatives, and the feeble fury 
of the Revolutionists. On the re- 
storation of peace, the eyes of the 
patriots will be gladdened to behold 
the blessing for which they con- 
quered—unscathed by storm, flood, 
or fire, from turret to foundation 
stone, in all its ancient strength and 
state, that august and glorious edifice 
—the British Constitution. 

We have called the reformers by 
a name which used to excite their ire 
—revolutionists. Some few months 
ago they grew red in the face at that 
appropviate polysyllable; bis Majes- 
ty’s Ministersrose indignantly,as one 
man, “ torepudiate the charge,” “ to 
reprobate the idea ;” buta pallor now 


is'on their crestfallen countenances, - 


and you hear extorted confession in 
many a wrathful mutter. Why so 
loath still are some of the would-be 
leading men among them to avow 
the truth? They cannot be such 
simpletons as to dream now of de- 
luding us into a belief that they de- 
sire to restore and preserve our 
liberties; and can they indeed be 
such fools as to fancy that they may 
play with safety upon the knaves 
who have enlisted themselves in 
thousands and tens of thousands 
under their tri-color—the rascally 
rag which never yet was_hoisted— 
and never shall be over— 


“ The flag that braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.” 


The thousands and tens of thou- 


sands of knayes, have taught them, 
and will continue to teach them, an- 
other lesson; and slow,.and stupid 
as they have shewn themselves to be 
“atthe uptake,” thatotherJesson will 
in time be instilled into their slug- 
gish souls through incessant ink-drop- 
ping, by men far honester and abler 
than themselves, the EVUCATED RA- 
DICALS OF ENGLAND, who, instead of 
denying that they are for revolution, 
glory in the charge, and in procla- 
mations and manifestoes somewhat 
more vigorous than. that ludicrous 
and jate lament issued in his Ma- 
jesty’s name against Political Unions, 
have long kept dinning into the 
deafest and largest ears, that they 
will never rest till they have gained 
their ULTERIOR OBJECTS—the over- 
throw of all ancient and all heredi- 
tary institutions. ' 

That my Lord John Russell and 
“ the rest” are sick of their estates 
and titles, we cannot belieye, not 
even on the authority of their own 
conduct. They are not sick, then, 
but they are silly ; and seek to shelter 
their large estates and noble titles 
and insignificant selves, behind a 
Bill which the most formidable. foes 
of their order are all grimly laughing 
to behold them bringing up like a 
battering-ram to demolish their own 
powers and or in the state. 
Aye—the Bill—though far from be- 
ing perfect in all its parts, in the 
eyes of the educated radicals, will, 
nevertheless, work well—it will butt 
forcefully against the ramparts of 
aristocracy—and out from among 
the dusty rubbish the radicals see, 
in imagination, running like so many 
rats, the Lord Johnnys and the Lord 
Dickies, and in imagination they 
hear—and can “ scarce retain their 
urine for affection,’—the creatures 
squeak. 

That the rats chiefly composing 
his Majesty’s Ministry should be 
mole-blind, did certainly at first 
somewhat astonish the public. As 
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long as they kept working under 
ground, it was supposed that all 
might be right enough ; but the mo- 
ment they issued into the open air 
and light of heaven, it was painful 
to see the small bleariness of their 
opaque optics. “ They cannot be so 
blind as they look,” was the humane 
hint of many Christian people; but 
that inconsiderate suggestion gave 
place to a wiser judgment, “ Why, 
the creatures are stone-blind,” as 
they were seen treading on each 
other’s tails, in hurry to run their 
snouts into the traps set for them 
by those rough rat-catchers—the 
radicals,—traps easily seen through 
by the merest —_— of eyesight— 
and absolutely unbaited with so 
much as a bit of cheese! 

This may be thought by fastidious 

ersons an undignified style of treat- 
ing such noblemen and gentlemen 
as are no longer his Majesty’s Op- 
position, but his Majesty’s Ministers. 
* Is not Lord Grey the English 
Neckar ?” “ And was not Neckar the 
French Lord Grey ?” We have writ- 
ten of that parallel ere now; but while 
Christopher North is silent, hear 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He is speaking 
to Neckar’s grandson, the young De 
Stael. We quote from the Reply. 


“ ¢ Your grandfather was a fool, an ideo- 
logist, an old maniac. At sixty years of 
age, to think of forming plans to over- 
throw my constitution! States would be 
well governed, truly, under such theorists, 
who judge of men from books, and the 
world from themap... Your grandfather’s 
work is that of an obstinate old man, 
who died abusing all governments... He 
calls me the indispensable man, but judg- 
ing from his arguments, the best thing 
that could be done would be to eut my 
throat! Yes: I was indeed indispensable 
to repair the follies of your grandfather, 
and the mischief which he did to France. 
It was he who overturned the monarchy, 
and led Louis X VL. to the seaffold.’ The 
young man bere interposes, and says— 
* Sire, you seem to forget that my grand- 
father’s property was confiscated, because 
he defended the King.’—‘ Defended the 
King! A fine defence truly! You might 
as well say, that if I give a man poison, 
and present him with an antidote when 
he is in the agonies of death, that I wish 
to save him. That is the way your grand- 
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As to the 
confiscation you speak of, what does that 
prove? Nothing. Why, the property of 
Robespierre was confiscated; and let me 
tell you that Robespierre himself, Marat, 
and Danton, have done less mischief to 


father defended Louis XVI. 


France than M. Neckar. It was he who 
brought about the revolution. You, 
Monsieur de Stael, did-‘not see this: but I 
did. I witnessed all that passed in those 
days of terror and public calamity. But 
as long as I live, these days shall never 
return. Your speculators trace their fine 
schemes upon paper: fools read and be. 
lieve them: all are babbling about gene- 
ral happiness, and presently the people have 
not bread to eat ; then comes a revolution, 
Such is,usually the fruit of all these fine 
theories. Your grandfather was the cause 
ofthe saturnalia which desolated France.’* 

“ These are the words of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and lest it should seem to 
any one that they were not applied to 
the general principles of revolutionary 
agents, but dictated by some personal 
feeling towards their more moderate par- 
tisans, read one more passage. The Ja- 
cobins of Paris had been treating with 
him. On hearing the price which they 
set upon their services, he said, ‘ This is 
too much; I shall have a chance of de- 
liverance in battle, but I shall have none 
with these furious blockheads. There 
can be nothing in common between the 
demagogic principles of 1793 and the 
monarchy; between clubs of madmen 
and a regular ministry; between a com- 
mittee of public safety and an Emperor ; 
between revolutionary tribunals and esta- 
blished laws. If fall I must, I will not 
bequeath France to the revolutionists, 
from whom I have delivered her.’} 

‘* Now, the leader of the ‘ demagogic 
principles in 1793,’ was Mr Cuar_es 
Grey; and the monarchy which, accord- 
ing to Napoleon, M. Neckar destroyed, 
was that of France. The Neckar of 1831 
has failed, and the monarchy of England 
is yet preserved; and with it Lord Grey, 
and the Duke of Bedford, and the Duke 
of Devonshire; but let us hear no more 
of the argument, that there is no danger 
of a democratic revolution, because these 
noblemen do not desire it.” 

A certain respect, it has hitherto 
been very generally allowed, is due 
to the very prejudices and bigotries 
of an ignorant people, from its rulers; 
and the more especially if that un- 
happy ignorance has been owing 
partly to its rulers, though mainly 
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to the constitution under which it 
has been the people’s wretched lot 
to flourish. Was any such respect, 
however slight, shewn to the people 
of Great Britain, by the Paymaster 
to his Majesty’s forces, when he first 
stood up in the House of Commons, 
with his Bill in his small lily-white 
hand? The people, it is said, wished 
for some Reform—how much is not 
specified; but judging from the symp- 
toms, which were complete compo- 
sure, and an almost Pythagorean si- 
lence, not a muscle of their mouth 
moving, the Ss Sey or passion of the 
people for political food in the shape 
of a Bill, was such as might have been 
appeased with a small portion of vic- 
tual, of wet and dry. Had they been 
ravenous for Schedule A, they would 
have roared like any nightingale, but 
they were mute as tit-mice ere spring 
shews her violets. Neither had the 
Paymaster been previously profuse 
or prodigal either in promise or per- 
formance on the Feast of Reform. 
For many years he had been one of 
the prettiest and best behaved young 
gentlemen of all the bit-by-bit Re- 
formers, and thereby the noble nig- 
gard escaped the sarcasms of Can- 
ning, who had otherwise “ torn off 
his flesh.’ Nay, high-up in yonder 
nook, 

Each in its narrow cell for ever laid, 

The First editions of his Quartos sleep ; 


Nor ever shall profane hand of ours 
again give to day the diatribes against 
Reform, and the panegyrics on Old 
Sarum which their stiff boards and 
pompous pages preserve in the repose 
of oblivion. But having eaten in 
his words (and how sweet is a mor- 
sel devoured in a corner well did 
Solomon and Jack Horner know), 
swallowed, inwardly digested, and 
outwardly expelled them, * one and 
all, great and small,” with much la- 
bour and pains, he not unnaturally, 
but irrationally, presumed that the 
people were as hungry as himself, 
whe had just emptied his stomach 
in the style aforesaid; and bidding 
them open their mouths like barn- 
doors, into the yawning aperture he 
flung his Bill. So grotesque in itself 
was this procedure of his under- 
standing, and so unexpected, that the 
House of Commons became a con- 
vulsive series of guffaws. 


* Unextinguished laughter shook the skies.” 
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But it is grievous to know that a 
guffaw is in nature transitory as a 
groan, into which indeed it is apt to 
grow; and that a groan of disgust— 
such is the strange constitution of 
our souls—is often converted into a 
shout of admiration, while in bad 
time and early, it settles down into 
an aimless infatuation of 


“ The people imagining a vain thing," 


” a whole kingdom becomes a Bed- 
am. 

Offer a dog a pound of butter, 
a quartern loaf, or a shoulder of 
mutton, and though tolerably sharp- 
set, he will turn away with a growl, 
thinking that you mean to insult 
him; but cajole him, by rubbing his 
back with the hair, and calling the 
buffer by his name, and by other 
charms potent over the canine, and 
the animal begins to believe that he 
is dying of hunger. Disregarding the 
bread and butter, he plays the part 
of a wolf on the sheep; and offer but 
to touch the shank new, and he will 
tear you to pieces. It is in vain to 
tell him that he has devoured his 
due, and that he will get the rest at 
another time; the bare suspicion on 
his part, of such a base ri = Eee on 
yours, will stiffen the upright bristles 
all over the surly savage, till he seems 
a live-dog of horrent iron, and you 
walk off full of “ thick-coming fan- 
cies” about canine madness. Next 
morning, the master shepherd (for 
we suppose you to be one of the 
Pastorals) informs you that an out- 
landish animal, by some supposed a 
dog, has swum ashore from some 
Norwegian wreck during the night, 
and slaughtered some scores of the 
silly people, all the braes being stain- 
ed with woolly blood-clouts, and 
lamb, gimmer, wether, and “ ewie 
wi’ the cruickit horn” lying amon 
the broom, and below the bir 
trees, with holes in their throats and 
their kidneys, while the Red Rover 
is seen lying out of musket-shot, 
on a knoll, Ticking his paws, and 
then crouching away into the woods, 
till hunger shall re-drive him to ra- 

ine. 

The above is figurative or allego- 
rical—but we can speak pretty plain- 
ly when we choose; and, therefore, 
begging pardon of the populace for 
likening them for a moment to such 
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an animal, we ask, what was the 
conduct, with regard to them, of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and of all their 
adherents? Base and unprincipled be- 
yond all precedent, “ and, if old judg- 
ments hold theirsacred course,” to be 
punished, ere long, by irretrievable 
disgrace, and exclusion from govern- 
ment of that nation, whose character 
they have done all in the power of 
their wicked weakness to deterior- 
ate or destroy. By their Bill, it ap- 
peared, at first, as if there were no 
end either of disfranchisement or 
enfranchisement—nobody could tell 
whether voters were to be hundreds 
of thousands, or millions; but the 
mightier the multitude, the more 
magnanimous the members who “be- 
stowed the boon;” the fiercer the 
fever of Reform, when once fairly 
introduced into the crowded closes 
and alleys of town and city corrup- 
tion! There was a stir among all the 
styes, as if of universal suffrage. In 
that state of excitement of the peo- 


ple, and of the populace, and of the 
rabble, Parliament was dissolved— 
that representatives might be chosen 
of the integrity, intelligence, and 


wisdom of the land! Then we were 
impiously and dishonestly told, vox 
populi, vor Dei. Then was the time 
for that mightiest of all steam en- 
gines—the Press—to go to work ; 
and to work it went with a thousand 
devil power. All angry and evil pas- 
sions were roused, let loose, and 
kept alive, all over the land—and 
they had all but one object—down 
with the boroughmongers. Gentle- 
men dislike being hissed, hooted, 
reviled, cursed, threatened, mudded, 
maimed, murdered ; and the billmen 
had their cue given them to read 
such practical lessons as these, in 
state affairs, to all anti-refurmers, at 
aud around every hustings, “ in the 
season of the year.” They had time- 
ly advice “ to strike at their faces ;” 
to prefer stones to dead cats, as mis- 
siles, in electioneering warfare ; and 
the Tory gentlemen of England were 
warned in all the Ministerial news- 
papers, that, if they valued their lives, 
they had better offer no factious op- 
position to a measure beloved by 
the King, and annotated on by him 
to the extent -of seventeen pages 
crown octavo. Rather than encoun- 
ter such brutal baseness, some of the 
conservatives declined the honour 
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of a contest, and others retired from 
it—not in fear for themselves; but in 
shame for their countrymen ; while 
many weak, and a few worthless 
persons got into the House of Com- 
mons, who were fitter for a house of 
correction. But putting all such low 
elections as these out of sight, it will 
not be denied now, by any man in his 
senses, that the populace were pretty 
generally out of theirs, and that too 
many of the people were in the same 
predicament, frequently preserving, 
in their folly or madness, the most 
silly, absurd, and scorned individual 
that would but cry out “ the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
for their delegate in Parliament, to 
men who had been their benefactors, 
and whose families had, many a 
time and oft, when famine had 
visited this perhaps over-peopled 
land, saved theirs from starvation. 
And thus was a new Parliament as- 
sembled, in which, had the press 
been as powerful as it was wicked, 
the freedom of debate would have 
equalled that liberty of election, and 
the minority been dumb. But the 
minority neither despised nor feared 
the press—and did their duty nobly, 
assailed in vain by a perpetual tem- 
pest of scorn and insult instigating 
the weak, the unwary, and the 
wicked, to outrages against the pro- 
perties and persons of all who op- 
posed the Bill. The majority smiled, 
and vapoured, and spouted, and 
voted—and all the while the land 
rang with yells of vain applause, and 
as vain intimidation. But the talent 
and the integrity, the eloquence and 
the wisdom, were on one side of the 
House—the delegates on the other; 
and in committee the Ministerial 
majority had no resource in their 
difficulties but the shameful one of 
silence, when outargued at every 
point, and convicted either of dis- 
honesty or stupidity almost incredi- 
ble, on almost every clause of their 
own revolutionary bill. Never were 
seen or heard of before such dogged 
or dumb constitution-mongers. But 
without the walls they were still 
supported by the yell, the voice of 
their deity, the mob—and Minister 
sung nightly out to Minister—* all’s 
well !” 

But “ what will the Peers do?” 
was then the cry. And what a ery! 
Loathsomely expressive of ali the in- 
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solence, all the ferocity, and. all the 
vulgarity of the Tail of the revolu- 
tionists, and eke of their Head, Down 
with the, Peers—the House of Peers 
—and all the houses of the Peers— 
unless, they pass the Bill—in that 
event let them live for ever. But 
then arose the cry—* let the King 
swamp the House of Peers,” and 
they called him the Modern Alfred. 
There ought to be no Peers—al- 
ready are they too numerous by far 
—therefore let us have a hundred 
more at the least—that they may 
restore to us our constitution. The 
ancient noblesse are all for reform— 
the novi homines alone against it— 
therefore more upstarts! True, that 


nature produces but one Alfred in - 


many centuries—and he is but the 
exception to the general rule, that 
all kings who can are tyrants. But 
let posterity take care of itself—aud 
the next king of England—if there is 
to be another—add his hundred 
serving-men—for what purpose he 
may—be it even to bring back the 
boroughmongers, and that anoma- 
lous monster which they worship, 
and they alone, the British Constitu- 
tion. 

Was there any effort made to put 
down this Jaeobin cry by the anti- 
revolutionary reforming Ministry ? 
No. They joined in it. They did 
so in both Houses of Parliament. The 
Prime Minister warned the Spiri- 
tual Peers to “put their houses in 
order”’—the crack ministerial orator 
in the Lower House pointed to the 
expatriated noblesse of France, whom 
the great Revolution drove over the 
wide world—and there was “ great 
cheering.” Sneers, taunts, scoffs, in- 
sults, have been so incessantly flung 
forth on all things, creeds, offices, 
and persons, hitherto regarded with 
respect or reverence, and the Re- 
formers have become so habituated 
to the use of their slang vocabula- 
ries that they are, unconscious of 
being foul-mouthed, and turn up 
their eyes to. heaven when accused of 
truculence, like simpletons innocent 
of all guile and all guilt, and anxious 
only for, the preservation of social 
order. Yet these are the Billmen— 
these are the) people whose voice it 
is the duty of Government to obey— 
who now)| demand their rights, and 
therefore their rights must. be given 
them~—-to oppose whose will must be 
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—treason; for are they not the sove- 
reign people ? 

The Peers did oppose their will— 
and what then ? Wh >the mob were 
daunted by the aspect of virtue. Nay, 
the most worthless among them felt 
that the Peers had done, their duty— 
and the better part of the populace 
applauded the patriots—but in si- 
lence—for they feared as yet to of- 
fend their leaders whom, that vote 
maddened. Then the press raved 
on the Political Unions, and the Po- 
litical Unions talked of arms, and a 
national guard was to start up out 
of the ground, not from serpents, but 
from sheeps’ teeth, with fustian jack- 
ets and corduroy breeches, we know 
not whether to support or supplant 
the British army, no longer command- 
ed by Wellington, and trustworthy 
no more in the day of danger. What 
might be the meaning of such mis- 
cellaneous armament? All the na- 
tion were for Reform—to a man. 
Some scores of boroughmongers 
alone were against the Bill. Mr Place, 
the tailor, as he calls himself, at, the 
head of that deputation of pawn-bro- 
kers, that lately waited on the puz- 
zled Premier, he knew not, nor at 
such untimeous hour could be ex- 
pected to know, whether to take his 
measure, to receive his pledge, or to 
solicit a supper, might surely have 
had courage to face that small corps 
of corruptionists, and put them to 
rout at the point of the needle. Why, 
then, go the expense of a national 
guard whose office must needs be a 
sinecure? But the knaves knew. they 
lied, when they said that all the na- 
tion to a man was for Reform. They 
knew that a majority of the indus- 
trious, the wealthy, the prosper- 
ous, the good, and the happy, were 
against such Reform, and they dared 
to hope, in their drunken insolence, 
that they might frighten the con- 
servatives into the Bill by a na- 
tional guard consisting of innumer- 
able awkward squads, sufficiently 
absurd on paper, but in flesh-and- 
blood marching order to overthrow 
the British army, ludicrous beyond 
the ineffable military spectacles that 
sometimes convulse the fancy in 
dreams, when the forlorn hope, com- 
posed entirely of tailors, is seen ad- 
vancing to the storm of agingerbread 
stall, from. which, an, old) woman 
arrayed in red is driven with im- 
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mense laughter, till first the van- 
guard, and then the main body of the 
deliverers, establish themselves at 
the point of the spurtle, and to the 
sound of the penny-trumpets in the 
Luckenbooths. 

In these Political Unions there has 
indeed been a strange mixture of the 
formidable and the laughable, repre- 
sentative of the character of our un- 
accountable times. For example, 
there is our own Edinburgh Political 
Union, which its members opine to 
be a great state-engine at work for 
Reform. There are people south of 
the Tweed, who look towards it loom- 
ing througha Scotch mist, not without 
alarm. To us it seems at once the 
most innocent and the most ludicrous 
association—not of ideas—for good- 
humoured scorn to point his slow un- 
meaning finger at, without any inten- 
tion of offending its mock-majesty— 
that ever administered to the mirth 
of Modern Athens. It numbers—or 
rather did number, among its wor- 
thies, two or three authors whom we 
much esteem—a leash of bibliopoles 
to whom we wish all prosperity in 
the trade—a gentleman or two be- 
sides of easy fortune and manners 
—a few worthy masters, a dozen 
respectable journeymen, and some 
scores of idle or industrious appren- 
tices in the various handicrafts, 
whom to employ therein would be 
to all parties profitable and pleasant, 
whether it were in slating a house, 
cobbling a shoe, patching, or even 
making a pair of breeches. In their 
personal capacities, or individual 
selves, it will be seen that we value 
the members of the Edinburgh Po- 
litical Union according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, and that we 
should drop the pensive tear on hear- 
ing that any one of them had fallen 
a victim to the cholera. But in their 
aggregate and composite character 
of a Political Union, we can regard 
them, living or dead, but with one 
sentiment—that of the ineffably ab- 
surd, which would, we are persua- 
ded, pursue us into the cave of Tro- 
phonius, converting it into the bou- 
doir of Euphrosyne. At the gravity 
with which they guard the peace of 
our distracted metropolis, the most 
saturnine might smile. On the eve 
of every impending great national ca- 
lamity, we find them at their post. 
Thus, on that fearful afternoon that 
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brought our city the dismal intelli- 
gence of the rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords, when the street 
in front of our post-office was alive 
with all kinds and colours of hats, 
and when it was thought there would 
be a general brush, the Political 
Union, invisible and unappalled, from 
the mysterious secrecy of their con- 
clave, issued paper-lanterns, implo- 
ring peace among the people, and 
giving promise of a brighter day to the 
sons of freedom biting their nails in 
disappointment and despair. We re- 
member that afternoon as well as we 
dothis ; and never before to our eyes 
had the Queen of the North, with 
more tranquil stateliness, “flung her 
white arms to the sea.” The western 
sun so smote the city, that all the 
windows seemed on fire. There was 
something heroic in all their vast 
bright stories; flats were flats no 
more ; light was in évery land; and 
without waiting for the fiery fiat of 
the Lord Provost, the hotbed of ge- 
nius was self-kindled into a general 
illumination. We grew, on the spot, 
into Captain of the Six Feet Club. 
Great was then our perplexity, on be- 
holding men standing like trees, like 

oles, calling on us by inscription, in 
argest letters, to be quiet—on no ac- 
count to give vent to our feelings by 
any act of violence; for that “a braw 
time was coming,” when there would 
be an end to all corruption. In the 
calm joy of our hearts, we would not, 
at that moment, have hurt a hair on 
the head of a fly—we would not have 
murdered a midge. Why, then, and 
whence those solemn warnings, thus 
ostentatiously obtruded on our eye, 
at an altitude even we could not 
overlook. Why thus, O ye Political 
Unionists! conjure up phantoms of 
fury to disturb such profound re- 
pose ? Some shaking of empty heads, 
and some thrusting of hands into al- 
most as empty pockets there might 
be with small knots of peripatetic 
politicians, who, at the crossings of 
streets, paused to read the friend- 
ly advice to their peers. But, ofa 
row there was no reason to indulge 
either in fear or hope—and but one 
opinion prevailed among a peaceful 
people, between the hours of two 
and ten, that, of all possible idiots, 
the Edinburgh Political Unionists, 
in their body corporate, were at the 
head. As darkness descended, the 
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paper lanterns became transparent, 
and the large letters of light conti- 
nued to tranquillize the town till 
sleep brought silence, broken but by 
that gradually deepening and widen- 
ing snore, that, in a great city, to 
night-wandering Fine-ear, doth sure- 
ly sound, beneath the mute moon 
and stars, if aught be so on this earth 
of ours, sublime. 

Suppose an insurrection of the 
Newhaven fish-wives. To quell it, 
the Edinburgh Political Union are 
ordered off towards Trinity, to ar- 
rest the progress of the Phalanx of the 
Variegated Petticoats, and, if need 
be, to deliver battle on the high-road, 
where that long line of wall defends 
from the dust those beautiful nur- 
sery gardens. Why, the Union would 
sustain a total overthrow. Not that 
the battle would be bloody—the kill- 
ed and wounded would bear but a 
small proportion to the missing—the 
prisoners would exceed in numbers 
the whole victorious army—and the 
presidents, or field-marshals, would 
present a specimen of a curious pre- 
dicament, carried captive in creels 
past the chain-pier crowded with 


spectators, to be kept in durance on 
oysters, till the establishment of acar- 
tel, by which they might be restored 
to their pares parents, on condi- 


tion of their taking, through the sea- 

son, an additional supply, at an extra- 

hs price, of cod’s-head and shoul- 
ers. 

They are adrollset. Having been 
told, in common with their fellow 
townsmen, that “ all who were dis- 
posed to concur” with the opinions 
expressed in a requisition, for a 
Public Meeting of the Conservatives, 
would find admittance at the great 
gate of our Assembly Rooms, they 
pretended to interpret the words, 
“ determined not to concur,’ and 
accordingly shewed their faces—a 
few—black but not comely—téte a 
téte—yet without any appearance 
of spittle—with the avowed resolu- 
tion of intruding into the presence of 
gentlemen, who, conceiving such con- 
duct to be worse than unreasonable, 
had. made adequate provision for 
ey | them commodiously down a 
wide flight of stairs, Did they wish for 
an argumentative disputation? Hea- 
ven pity them should they ever have 
that wish gratified—and it is not 
impossible—their fate will be like 
that of a creel of crockery lifted up 
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in the arms of a strong man, and 
let fall with a clash on the floor into 
ten thousand flinders. But that 
persons—in ordinary life respectable 
—should have so far forgotten the 
feelings and the principles by which 
gentlemen are guided in all their 
conduct—can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for only by a knowledge of 
the nature of their disease—the de- 
lirium tremens of radicalism, in which 
the unhappy patient sees real objects 
in ghastly distortion, and imagines 
himself haunted bya thousand devils, 
who are not only men but Tories— 
affable archangels all, who pity the 
wild distemper that, to common eyes, 
gives to folly the semblance of sin, 
whereas they know that the poor 
creatures are not wicked, but merely 
mad. The only cure is a placard— 
if that fail—accipe calcem. In that 
case, how could they deny reaction ? 

No doubt many of the Political 
Unions sprinkled over the country 
are as harmless as the Edinburgh 
one; and as we should be sorry to 
see any attempt made to put down 
what never was up, we trust they 
do not fall under his Majesty’s 
late proclamation, In such unions 
there is much illegible, but nothing 
illegal ; little sedate, but less sedi- 
tious ; the members are tiresome, but 
not traitorous; and though able to 
smoke a cigar, unwilling to blow 
up the state. They are political 
pustules on the surface of society, 
that will come to a point of them- 
selves, and after the escape of the 
purulent matter, no need for a pin, 
not the minutest scar will be seen on 
the clean-skinned public. Whereas, 
were you torub the pimple, it would 
fret, and there might be poison in 
the pus. 

What really is the character and 
composition of the Birmingham 
Union, we now know somewhat bet- 
ter than Lord Grey. It has been de- 
clared illegal, and what not, on the 
highest authority, and so has an as- 
semblage of 150,000 people, (a large 
sum) of which the Lord Chancellor 
of England said, “ with all respect 
Sor the multitude which were assem- 
bled—he trusted the individuals allu- 
ded to would reconsider the subject.” 
Whatindividuals—and whatsubject? 
The individuals who declared to that 
multitude, whom the Lord Chancel- 
lor regards “ with all respect,” “ that 
they ought no longer to pay the 
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king’s taxes.” “ It was physically 
impossible,” quoth the Lord Chan- 
cellor, “that in an assembly of 150,000 
persons, 1000 could know what they 
did.” ‘We shoiild think not so many 
—and on that ground is founded his 
Lordship’s respect. But the Premier’s 
respect includes the enemies of taxa- 
tion. He corresponded—if we mis- 
take not—with the official organs of 
that very society—“ on terms of 
courtesy and compliment, with the 
violators of Jaw, and the dissolvers 
of the elements of government.” 
He granted their request—he alleg- 
ed “inadvertence,” in extenuation of 
his conduct towards the L.10 voters, 
which the government at Birmingham 
had rated—“ an inadvertence,” which 
Mr Gregson, a man of unimpeachable 
honour and great talents, in his own 
exculpation, forced an equivocating 
Ministry in the House unequivocally 
to deny ;—and that his friends might 
not be behind him in folly, the sig- 
natures of ALtuorr and Joun Rus- 
SELL were seen appended to docu- 
cuments of degradation, from which, 
not even amidst the “ roar of a fac- 
tion,” can these persons recover their 
former place in the estimation of 
their country. “It may, perhaps, be 
said, that the correspondence be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the 
Birmingham Political Union, took 
place before the unlawful resolution 
not to pay taxes was passed. Jf so, 
it is the difference between an acces- 
sary before, and an accessary after 
the fact.” Look at the four—the 
Premier—the Lord Chancellor—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and 
the Paymaster to his Majesty’s forces. 
A., G., and R., corresponding with, 
explaining to, complimenting, flatter- 
ing, consulting, “ on the weightiest 
matters of state and legislation,” with 
the ostensible agent of an association, 
of which B. declares that its resolu- 
tions are a violation of law, and that 
the elements of government would be 
dissolved unless its practices were 
put down. And they have been put 
down by proclamation—by a pro- 
clamatiun, says the author of the 
Reply, “which informs us that it is 
wrong to transgress the laws, right 
to Obey them, and the duty of ma- 
gistrates to enforce obedience.” He 
might ‘have added, with equal truth, 
that it is ‘not the duty of a Minister 
of the’ King of Engtand to inflame 
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the minds of the people, by calling 
the solemn decision of the legisla- 
ture “ the whisper of a faction.” ‘To 
men—tonoblemen—who could stoop 
so low—and thus trail ‘their fore- 
heads in the dirt, at the feet of sedi- 
tious demagogues—England is ‘to 
trust for the Reform of her Constitu- 
tion! 

No wonder that with such a Mi- 
nistry to imitate, the Press becatne 
mob-worshipper. Not even during 
the dreadful season immediately pre- 
ceding the French Revolution, was 
there a more hideous how] set up in 
Paris than we have heard within the 
year in London. Doctrines subver- 
sive of all our institutions, social and 
sacred, have been promulgated in 
execrations. They have been daily 
dinned into the ears of the people 
over all the land. But the people 
would not rebel—they had a dismal 
apprehension of some great evil that 
might befal them, even during the 
exasperation of spirit which those 
accursed arts had kindled; in the tur- 
bulence of passion they felt that the 
creed taught them was wrong, that 
the conduct they were exhorted to 
was wicked ; and it is encouraging to 
think that the lower orders—aye even 
the lowest, have withstood the perni- 
cious advice of their leaders, and that, 
in obedience to it, towns have been 
fired by those wretches only—so let 
us believe—who without it would 
for kindred crimes have been punish- 
ed by deportation or death. The 
people of England have been delu- 
ded and betrayed, and instigated in- 
to a state of mind and a line of con- 
duct dangerous indeed, and if long 
persisted in, destructive of all go- 
vernment—but that they have not 
risen up to subvert the state, a rising 
that would to themselves have soon 
had a terrible catastrophe, proves 
how great, after all, must be their 
attachment to it, shaken as that at- 
tachment has been by so many infa- 
mous appliances, once, and that not 
long ago, firm, because deeply rooted 
amid the roots in their hearts, proud 
amidst many sufferings and many 
sacrifices, of their country’s gréat- 
ness, under which was still shelteréd 
much enjoyment of life’s best bless- 
ings, while’ they beheld from ‘their 
shores on which no invader dared to 
set foot, for the Conqueror of Europe 
feared to face the ‘sons of liberty, 
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people, after people. subjugated, we 
may say, and enslaved, —_ tole- 
rated to native kings, or filled, at his. 
beck,. with, aliens, till Britain over- 
threw the Man of Blood, and blasted 
his brotherhood of usurpers. 

What, atrocious. wickedness to 
practise such arts, on such a people | 
They have borne, with heroic forti- 
tude, many evils. which the fluctua- 
tions, incident to our vast commer- 
cial system periodically bring upon 
their condition; fluctuations which 
we verily believe it is beyond the 
power of human wisdom to prevent 
or avert, though we have as little 
doubt, that some of the most fatal 
were directly produced by the folly of 
our rulers, in their ignorant zeal for 
what they irrationally called the 
Principles of Free Trade. Our im- 
mense debt, too, must be a weight 
felt by every poor man; but it was 
incurred in the cause of liberty, and 
through the. progress of glorious 
wars, of which avy one victorious 
battle was “ worth a whole archi- 
pelago of sugar islands.” So said 
Wyndham ; for he was a patriot who 
knew that the power and opulence 
of every people lie in the greatness 
of their character, and sometimes 
that can,be,shewn and sealed only 
in bleod, and accredited by difficult 
and dangerous achievements. The 
rich blood of brave men was pour- 
ed out not only ungrudgingly, but 
exultingly, for their country’s ho- 
nour—treasures transcending in their 
worth all the gold in all the mines. 
The people complained not of that ez- 
pense; nor would they complainuow, 
but for reforming Ministers and mobs 
who assail with curses the Consti- 
tution for which those heroes fought, 
and under which their forefathers 
flourished, and who have had the 
desperate audacity to attribute to its 
abuses calamities, which inthe course 
of nature, and by nature’s laws, arese 
out of a policy which they and their 
friends abetted or pursued, and that, 
too, with the bold avowal of their 
belief, that much misery must ensue 
from such measures, but that it 
would be merged at last in the gene- 
ral prosperity of the nation. 

ith the causes of the frequent 
distress of the people patent before 


them- at, the, same time with 
the wellbeing. of the people, (for 
they were on the whole,contented, at 
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the time this insane scheme of Reform 
was broached and.spread out before 
their eyes,) these Ministers, of ours, 
who, to hear them:and theiradherents 
speak, a simpleton, might, suppose 
were the sole sincere and disinter- 
ested friends of the;people,, were so 
thoroughly unprincipled as. to bring 
forth a Bill composed. of firebrands, 
and to throw it among the people, 
audaciously declaring, that to set the 
whole country on fire was the only 
way to save it from ruin, and keep 
it in peace. The people, unable to 
believe that all this was done merely 
to keep Whigs in office, became in 
crowds converts to the Ministerial 
creed that they were the most wretch- 
ed of slaves—trampled upon by the 
cloven feet of a cruel oligarchy, and 
the victims of an oppression that had 
gradually grown over them out of 
that hideous heap and hubbub of 
heinous anomalies—the British Con- 
stitution. 

*Twere long to tell the story of all 
the base, brutal, and wicked arts em- 
ployed to delude the people into 
this insane persuasion—’twere Jong 
to tell the story of all the native 
tendencies to delusion implanted in 
the constitution of men’s souls, and 
how, at particular periods of its his- 
tory, a nation seems sometimes for 
a while suddenly to go stark-staring- 
mad. Suffice it now to say, that wax- 
ing more daring day by day, we shall 
not say from impunity, for the law 
is now a dead letter, but from en- 
couragement given them in every 
possible way, directly and indirectly, 
openly and covertly, by . Ministers, 
the tribe of traitors who work a large 
portion of the press incessantly call- 
ed aloud on the peaceful people of 
this happy land to tear their robbed 
rights from the hands of tyrants. 
Unawed by the majesty of the Jaws 
—now in abeyance—they, seattered 
their not ambiguous words among 
the soldiers, whom they first tried to 
cajole out of their allegiance to their 
King, country, and their own un- 
equalled fame—and then, when they 
found all the heroes true as.the steel 
of their bayonets, to frighten the in- 
vincibles by that notable project of a 
geuere) arming, which, at the first 

ush of the: scarlet. like. dawn upon 
the mountains,,would, have melted 
away hike snow... "I was,a.coward 
scheme, and could have been con- 
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ceived but in the hearts of cowards. 
For the dunces could not disguise 
their treason, while they cried cra- 
ven; but while they imagined that 
their motives were cuuningly secret- 
ed in their own base breasts, and 
that the people believed that all their 
mighty armament was to support the 
or trembling military, who had not 
nown what fighting was since the day 
of Waterloo, against those buggaboos 
the borough-mongers, the jacobin 
hatred spunked out in every beg- 
garly paragraph, through the gross 
guilt of the grammar traitors use ; 
and it is confessed now by millions, 
who were slew to credit such flagi- 
tious folly, that their object was civil 
war. And yet, to such a height, 
and length, and breadth, had the in- 
solence of those traitors—tailors and 
such like—grown up as if it were a 
stately cabbage, that if the friends 
of social order, when speaking of 
such iniquitous attempts to destroy 
it, predicted, on any occasion as their 
probable results, conflicts between 
the populace and the military, in 
which the infatuated rabble would 
be scattered, and “ quenched the 
flame of bold rebellion, even in the 
rebel’s blood,” why then hot, heavy, 
and hissing as tailor’s goose, the 
rank-breath’d radical belched out 
upon you the insufferable stench of 
his sour stomach, the organ in which 
he digests his politics as well as his 
potatoes, and assailed you even in 
written ribaldry with accusations of 
desiring to see the people perish 
under the hoofs of dragoons. Thus 
a muddy madman, or rather a fetid 
fraction, inthe Westminster Review, 
charged Christopher North with 
high-treason against the people, for 
having said at a Noctes that the rab- 
ble, driven on by traitors, would ne- 
ver rest till they had raised a dust at 
Manchester, or elsewhere, that would 
be laid in blood. They have done 
so—at Nottingham, at Derby, and 
Bristol. The dust was laid—re- 
juctantly—in blood. And more hi- 
deous still, scores of the drunken 
wretches were burned alive in the 
houses they in their frenzy had 
set on fire, while soberer ruffians, 
like tigers leaping out of a flamin 
forest, escaped through the lurid 
windows into the streets, where they 
piled up plunder, and then, as at a 
regular sale of furniture, acted the 


auctioneer, It is melancholy to see 
such a man as the accomplished Edi- 
tor of the Westminster, so besotted 
by the dregs of the drugs of Radical- 
ism, as to admit into its boards the 
blackguardisms of that consummate 
blockhead—the Ass of the Age, who 
brays himslf ina mortar. The cuddy 
is acoxcomb too, and must needs have 
a wreath of dockens round his ears, 
as if he were a victor crowned at the 
Olympic Games. But in the midst 
of his capers, independently alto- 
gether of his ears, at every step on 
his hind legs he betrays the donkey. 
No animal more difficult of conceal- 
ment than your ass, and your son of 
an ass. He ought never to go in cha 
racter to a masquerade. There he 
goes—obvious to all eyes—the Knight 
of the Thistle. One domino after 
another thwacks him across head or 
tail—there is little difference be- 
tween the two in shape or sound— 
yet in the inscrutable obstinacy of his 
being, he will not budge from the 
cudgel, but opposes bone to blud- 
geon with a determination of pur- 
pose that, in a higher cause, would 
make the helot a hero. 

We allude to Long-Ears now, 
merely to illustrate, by this Vicar of 
Bray, the character of the stupid and 
insolent radicals who have been 
bawling the lower orders into rebel- 
lion. And what think you of Dr 
Bowring himself—advertising as a 
 eom/ preliminary to a new number of 

is Review, that the people have al- 
ready expressed their opinion on 
Reform, and that now is the time 
for every man of them to take his 
part in revolution? And what think 
ye of a Ministry, who take such @ 
man into their employment, and send 
him over to Paris to learn how to 
conduct accounts ! The Imbeciles! 

As a relief from our eloquence, 
do peruse the following passage from 
the Reply. 


“ T accuse no man of wicked intentions 
who has been acting in this ill-fated work, 
But there is a wise rule, and it seems as 
true in morals and politics, as in the 
practice of municipal Jaw, that men must, 
for the purposes of correction, be taken 
te have intended those things whieh are 
the natural consequences of their own 
actions. * Who would have thought it?” 
is the exclamation of every heediess and 
mischievous man, who is mischievous bes 
cause he is heedless, and runs into ruin« 
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ous practices, because he never contem- 
plated the consequences of his own acts. 
But the law will not aliow mischievous 
idiots to. be abroad, any more than it 
will suffer sane men to disown the iil ef- 
fects of their own voluntary doings. The 
intention must be presumed, where the 
act is palpable. 

“ What did these men think was likely 
to be the consequence of telling unletter- 
ed multitudes, that the Government under 
which they lived was one of corruption, ty- 
ranny, Oppression, and misrule? Did they 
suppose that magistrates would be allow- 
ed to discharge their duty, and execute 
the laws, when the King’s Government 
had been proclaiming to the people, that 
the fountain of all law was foul and pol- 
luted? Are the makers of the laws to be 
branded with ignominious epithets by 
men in power, and the laws to be held 
in veneration by the simple? Is a Par- 
liament to be vilified, and its acts obey- 
ed? But unless the Ministers of the King 
can answer these questions by assent, they 
are no less the enemies of the Jaw than of 
the constitution of their country, Those 
who, in their places in Parliament, de- 
nounce bishops for defending the cause 
committed to their care, and for doing their 
duty before their country and their God— 
those are they, and not the'ragged wretches 
impassioned by a momentary frenzy, who 
truly hurl the firebrand at the palaces of 
men whom they have publicly stigmatized 
as meet objects of the vengeance of an 
injured country. Who are the allies of 
this British Neckar ? Who are they who 
are called forth with triumphant air to 
prove that there is no repentance in the 
work of revolution? They are the same 
men of whom, in 1793, one who is now 
on the same side the question with Cob- 
bet, and Carlile, and Earl Grey, thus 
spoke,—* All the enemies of the British 
constitution will cling to him, in spite of 
his efforts to shake them off, until their 
hatred of the present establishment shall 
have been completely satiated in the ruin 
of the state, in the misery and perhaps in 
the blood, of all ranks and orders of the 
people— 

“Non missura cutem nisi plena ¢ruoris hiru- 
do.”’* 
Men who tell bishops that they should 
not vote, and ministers of religion that 
they should not perform their sacred of- 
fices, and magistrates that they should 
not dispense the laws, lest those, fersooth, 
be offended, to whom judgment, and re- 
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ligion, and jaw, are a peculiar stumbling. 
block, and who will gladly join the King’s 
Ministers in removing these rocks of their 
offence. 

“Qh, how I should pity these Minis. 
ters, if the time for pity were yet come! 
But pity must give way to justice. Pity 
sleeps while justice tarries. Justice, whe- 
ther she resides in mortal laws or abideth 
in Almighty councils, whether the arm 
of man be her depository, or the arm of 
God her surer refuge, will assuredly break 
from the cloud beneath which she now 
slumbers, and once more lighten on the 
hearts of men, who, for no cause shown, 
and no reason assigned, have excited the 
discontent of numbers of their country- 
men, against the essential institutions of 
the government of their country, inflaming 
the passions of the workers of mischief, 
and deluding the simple to their own de. 
struction ; who in one little year have, 
by their evil councils, so torn, harassed, 
and distracted their poor country, that 
better men do not care to undertake the 
reparation of those wrongs, of which 
others have been the headiong authors ; 
men who, from the beginning even to the 
end of this unhallowed work, and by the 
mouth of this great man whose speech I 
have here considered, have given no one 
single reason, so help me, God! why 
such a work should have been underta- 
ken, either by the proof that the present 
formation of Parliament was inefficient 
for its great purposes, the protection of 
liberty, and the protection of property, or 
the proof, or even the intimation, that 
these purposes would be better answered 
by its reconstruction on a new plan; but 
who, adopting change for the love of 
change, or the love of something worse, 
suppose—for by their actions they ap- 
pear to suppose it—that long enough has 
England been free from the miseries of 
revolution, and flourished for nigh two 
centuries of tranquillity and repose ; long 
enough has she been contented at home, 
and feared abroad; contented, as far as ig 
consistent with that freedom which is her 
best birthright ; feared, wherever liberty 
has required protection, or the arm of 
the oppressor has been felt. Long enough 
has the balance of power between the 
three estates of the realm, controlling, 
not conflicting powers, that unrevealed 
secret of antiquity, which sages saw in 
vision, and sighed, and toiled, and prayed 
for, but never could accomplish; long 
enough has the just equipoise of King, 
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Lords, and Commons, been so curiously 
fixed, and wonderfully maintained, ‘ that 
some have been vain enough to imagine 
that the balance had been adjusted by 
more than mortal hand.’ They may be 
clever men, and cunning are the fables 
which they have devised. They may be 
wise in their generation; but the viola- 
ted laws, and the threatened constitution 
of Engiand, and the biood ef those airea- 
dy slain, will rise up in judgment against 
this generation, and will condemn it ; 
and condemn it for the same reason, be- 
cause it repented not. God grant that 
they may repent! God grant that their 
errors may be forgotten! But until there 
be signs of repentance, and the hopes 
of amendment be well founded, it is the 
duty of every faithful subject of the mo- 
narchy of England, to oppose the ruin- 
ous designs of her misguided Ministers— 
to oppose might by right, violence by 
law, tyranny by freedom of speech, falla- 
ey by argument, and falsehood by the 
truth.” 


That is finely said, and we rejoice 
in such a coadjutor. Where may we 
look for such writing on the side of 
the Revolutionists ? There was a 
time when they wrote and spoke 
well on Reform—when Brougham, 
(and Horner,) and Jeffrey, and Mac- 
intosh tore to pieces all the provi- 
sions in the late Bill, and trampled 
them under foot with as proper, and 
personal, and patriotic indignation, 
as did the first and greatest of the 
three trample under foot the letter 
that offered him the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship, at a time when he knew he 
had within a stride, softly swelling 
for his seat of honour, the Woolsack. 
But now their lips drivel, and their 
pens dribble—and they rave and 
write like Radicals, without gravity, 
and without grace—and unkindled 
by the igneus vigor that gave them 
inspirationin their better days. Com- 
pare with the miserable pamphlets 
they have lately put forth, the power- 
ful articles that for nearly thirty 
years were appearing in the Edin- 
burgh Review, the Essays on Re- 
form in the Quarterly, and in the 
North American Reviews, Colonel 
Stewart's philosophical Disquisitions 
on the Principles of Government— 
Sir John Walsh’s admirable Essays 
on “the Measure,” the Examination 
of the Friendly Advice to the Lords, 
this Reply to Lord Brougham’s 
speech, and the twelve masterly 
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articles on Reform and the French 
Revolution ia this Magazine,—and 
what a contemptuous opinion would 
you have of men esteemed wise in 
their generation, did you not correct 
that erroneous opinion of their ta- 
lents, by a true opinion of their 
principles, and remember that even 
genius itself falls fluttering to the 
ground, when trying in vain to soar 
in an atmosphere of falsehood. How 
else could a man so prodigally en- 
dowed by nature as Lord Brougham, 
and with all his vast endowments 
ennobled by highest education, have 
spoken upwards of four hoars on the 
— question that ever was de- 

ated in an assémbly of free men, and 
his speech prove a sprawling failure, 
with a few passages of magnificent but 
over ambitious diction,—the main ar- 
“pmieas feeble and jejune almost 

eyond belief, illogical and contra- 
dictory, sophisms all without even 
the merit of ingenuity, and “ false 
glitter” in lieu of that glory that was 
wont so often of yore to illumine his 
winged words! 

Instead of rushing at once into the 
heart of the great subject, as on other 
occasions we have heard him do 
with the conscious power of a giant, 
he kept shilly-shallying in a strain of 
puerile sarcasm on particular ex- 
— in the orations of other 

ords, for a long hour at least; and 
for half-an-hour more, crept round 
and about the outworks, as if afraid 
to make his attack upon the first 
entrenchment. At last he closes with 
the question—and says “ that the 
L.10 rental is not a low qualification.” 
It is at least ten pounds lower than 
the qualification which he himself 
had fixed upon as the lowest in his 
own plan of reform. And even now, 
though shy to condemn it, he hiuts 
dislike, and talks of securing for the 
Lords who hate it, a fair hearing in 
committee. How kind and consi- 
derate ! What says his antagonist ? 


* Not low? but compared with what ? 
What is the test of lowness? To say it is 
not low, and to fix no standard by which 
high and low may be determined, is mere 
vague and idle assertion. But what fol- 


lows next ? Why, that on this very point, 
the L.10 franchise, this most important 
of all the mighty innovations of this Bill, 
the Lord Chancellor of England had not 
made up his mind, and had ne opinion at 
‘ It was a proper subject 


all to give. 
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for discussion in committee.’ That very 
Bill which the late House of Commons 
was dissolved bechuse they dared to med- 
dle with, was now to go into committee 
in the House of Lords, with the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack ex- 
pressly withholding any opinion, either of 
approval or of disapprobation, on the most 
monstrous and sweeping measure of in- 
novation comprised within its four cor- 
ners. And then why defend it? Why 
maintain the necessity of that which is 
especially reserved for the determination 
of the committee? O, but some mode- 
rate man will say, why not go into com- 
mittee? Why not go into committee? 
—Why, because there is not one single 
reason given in this Speech, or in any 
other speech, why an uniform right of 
voting should be established in all the 
boroughs of England; or why there 
should beany rental qualification at all,— 
because thinking men know that the very 
inequality of the right of voting is one of 
the inimitable excellencies of our system ; 
and because they agree with the immortal 
Burke, ‘ That the very inequality of re- 
presentation which is so foolishly com- 
plained of, is perhaps the very thing 
which prevents us from thinking or act- 
ing as members for districts. Cornwall 
elects as many members as al] Scotland, 
but is Cornwall better taken care of than 
Scotland ?” 


Lord Brougham then proceeds, 
after stating that it was “ necessary to 
draw a line somewhere,” but omit- 
ting to state how towns, with 10,000 
inhabitants, would rest contented 
without any representatives, while 
towns of 4,000 enjoyed two, to tell 
the old, stale, false story of the Nabob 
of Arcot: putting twenty members 
into the House of Commons. Our 
Examiner quashes this nonsense, by 
telling us that on looking into the 
records of Indian delinquency, he 
saw that it was asserted before a 
committee, that in order to make 
the House a party to the nabob in 
his designs upon Tanjore, a scheme 
had been formed of bribing a ma- 
jority of the representatives of the 
nation with L.700,000 ; a magnificent 
scheme truly, and worthy of the grand 
soul of a nabob ; but unfortunately 
it was, not crowned with success; 
and_ it. seems, he adds cuttingly, a 
novel sort. of homage to pay to vir- 
tue, to.call it to an account for un- 
committed tres and to make 
resisted temptation, not the badge of 
innocence, :but the measure of dis- 
grace. 
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Freemen are stated to be some- 
times poor men, and therefore those 
who stand up for property are ridi- 
culed by Lord Brougham for uphold- 
ing the rights of freemen. . He asks, 
“was the fact_of a person being a 
freeman a test of_property ?”’ Cer- 
tainly not. But hear again the Ex- 
aminer of the four hour speech. 


“ That is the new doctrine which the 
Reformers have introduced and import- 
ed from France; it is not necessary that 
every voter should be a man of property 
in order to have property represented in 
the House of Commons. The beauty of 
the old system has been, that high and 
low, rich and poor, have all been repre- 
sented in that House, and the result of 
the whole has been, that none, not even 
the poorest, being excluded as a class, yet 
nevertheless property has maintained its 
influence, and been adequately protected. 
But we are told, ‘ that many freemen 
are in the receipt of parochial relief.’ 
Well! are no L.10 renters under the 
same circumstances? If the Lord Chan- 
cellor has not forgotten his sessions law, 
he will remember that a settlement by 
renting a L.10 tenement is a fruitful 
source of parish litigation, and that these 
questions do not arise until the parties 
are removed, and that they are not re- 
moved till they have become chargeable.” 


Lord Brougham says, “ that the 
Crown was not from time to time in 
the exercise of its just privileges for 
the masters of rotten boroughs, and 
that the people were not in the en- 
joyment of their interests and rights 
for the masters of rotten boroughs.” 
The power of a master of a rotten 
borough is a great mystery; it is at 
once an impediment to prerogative, 
and an encroachment on the rights 
of the people. The prerogative is 
now the holiest thing in nature be- 
fore the eyes of a king-serving, time- 
serving Whig. To reduce it, we re- 
member when destruction fo those 
boroughs was the cry. But now, to 
restore the privileges of the Crown, 
close boroughs must be destroyed. 
When the same prescription, quoth 
the Examiner, is to eure all sorts of 
opposite diseases, I always set down 
the doctor fora quack, ' 

But we are now at length arrived 
at the great question ; the sum, and 
substance, and very essence of the 
whole ‘argument, namely, whethér 
there ought to ‘be amore direct re- 

resentation of the’ people: in’ the 
ouse of Commons. And how does 
I 
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the Lord Chancellor solve this pro- 
blem? Hear him—and hear his Ex- 
aminer. 


** By an ambiguous and equivocal use 
of the word representation; by a mere 
quibble, and play upon the word. I 
grieve to say it, I beg pardon for saying 
it, but it is true. ‘ O, it was exclaimed, 
this is representation! and why not? 
Ought it not to be representation ? Were 
they not upon the question of representa- 
tion? Were they not, he asked, dealing 
with the question of a representative form 
of government, and the right constitution 
of the House of Commons? And what 
was the answer? Why, this is rank re- 
presentation ; why, this is allowing to the 
people the choice of their own represent- 
atives. It is neither more nor less than 
a new unheard-of, unimagined, and most 
abominable, intolerable, and inconceivably 
inconsistent, and detestably pernicious 
novelty, that the people should have a 
voice in the choice of members of Par- 
liament.’ The first objection is, that it 
is direct representation, and that is an- 
swered by saying, not proving, that it 
ought to be representation; and so it 
should ; but the question is, what sort of 
representation ? And that question is not 
argued. Then, again, it is true, the 


question is as to ‘ the right constitution 
of the House of Commons,’ but there is 
no proof that that constitution ought to 
be more popular, or, in other words, that 
it would be more right if it were so. 
Then, again, that the people should have 
a voice in the choice of members is no 


novelty at all. They have it now; that 
they should have a greater voice is the 
novelty, and pernicious it is, for no rea- 
son is given why it should be otherwise. 
The whole argument is this; it should 
be representation, because it is about re- 
presentation that we are talking ; in other 
words, it should be because it should, or 
because I say it should, or because it is ; 
and either reason is equally absurd. And 
is this, | ask, and I entreat my fellow- 
countrymen to consider of it, is this the 
sort of reasoning with which this great 
argument is to be treated, and this stu- 
pendous question settled and decided? Is 
this the result of the deliberations of a 
man who, an hour before, had said that 
every hour of his life might have been 
profitably devoted to the consideration of 
that vast matter, which he here dismisses 
with the petulance of a child, or the 
flippancy of a silly woman, building up 
his sophism on the equivocal use of the 
term representation? And yet this is the 
only argument offered to prove that Aris- 
totle, and Cicero, and Tacitus, and Hume, 
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and Burke, and Canning, were all wrong 
when they doubted or disbelieved that a 
representative assembly, elected indepen- 
dently by the people, could exist in a 
mixed government, or would tolerate the 
control of two other legislative bodies.” 


And now, assuming that he has 
given proof of the necessity of po- 
pular changes, Lord Brougham pro- 
ceeds to the other great task of 
proving that the Bill is a restoration 
of things lost. How? Thus. “ It 
has been asked, at what time in the 
history of England could it be shewn 
that any such rights of voting as this 
Bill established were known in Eng- 
land? Edward VI. created twenty 
boroughs, and restored as many ; 
good Queen Elizabeth created forty- 
eight, and revived twelve ; and down 
to the time of the Restoration, 200 
boroughs were revived, created, or 
added.” Alas! alas! what shallow 
sophism have we here from so great 
an intellect! The enfranchisement 
of towns is to be an argument for 
disfranchisement, creation the pre- 
cedent for extinction. But suppose 
it be said that the creation of bo- 
roughs by Queen Elizabeth is an 
authority for a farther enfranchise- 
ment—is it any authority for the Bill 
—for the L.10 franchise ? The ques- 
tion here is as to the right of voting. 
Is it meant to be insinuated that the 
L.10 renters have ever since elected 
their representatives in those bo- 
roughs? If so, that is a mistake ; 
were it so, the clause which gives 
the privilege would be useless; as 
it is not so, the statement proves 
nothing. But Prynne, says Lord 
Brougham, states that fifty-four new 
boroughs were created in his time, 
and a report of a committee of the 
House of Commons declared, “ that 
as there was no ancient custom or 
prescription as to who should be 
electors or not, recourse must be 
had to what was common right, 
which for this purpose was held to be 
that not only the freemen in boroughs 
should have a voice in the elec- 
tions, but also all inhabitant house- 
holders resident within the borough.” 
“ What becomes then,” exclaims his 
Lordship triumphantly, “ of the doc- 
trine that this Bill is an innovation ?” 
His Examiner tells him what be- 
comes of the doctrine—that it stands 
as fast as arock. The case referred 
to, is that of Cirencester—in Glan» 
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ville’s Reports—and the word /ree- 
holders should be substituted for 
JSreemen, and the word certain for 
ancient—for so is it written in Glan- 
ville. And then how does this case 
stand ? That in the absence of custom 
to the contrary, the inhabitant house- 
holders (not the L.10 renters, mark 
ye) are to be the electors—thereby 
admitting, that where there is a cer- 
tain custom, that custom must be 
observed. Not one syllable is there 
about the L.10 franchise. “ Should 
the Crown be ever advised,” con- 
tinues Lord Brougham, “to send 
writs to Manchester or Birmingham, 
the right of voting would, by the 
common law, be in the resident 
householders.” No doubt—quoth 
his Examiner —it would; there 
would be no custom, and according 
to the doctrine of the Committee re- 
ferred to from Glanville, the house- 
holders would vote. But what say 
his Majesty’s Ministers? That they 
shall not vote. Mr Hunt, a consistent 
radical, in this at least, is for the 
householders. But Ministers, with 
the Lord Chancellor at their head, 
set up the right—argue upon it as a 
right—then take it away, and glory in 
that injustice, which upon Radical 
principles they have proved to be 
worthy of no milder name. And 
this is all the argument in the speech 
to prove that the measure is not one 
of innovation, but merely of restora- 
tion. 

Lord Dudley had objected to the 
L.10 qualification, as giving the fran- 
chise to men who would be occupied 
in earning their bread, and could not 
have time to instruct themselves or 
attend to state affairs. Lord Brougham 
waxes wroth with this self-evident 
truth, and accuses Lord Dudley of 
“ deriding the knowledge of the ma- 
nufacturers of Birmingham in legis- 
lation,” “ in his pride of knowledge 
of hexameter and pentameter verse.” 
That is an exceedingly silly sarcasm. 
He quotes a letter from some sumph 
at Derby, stating that at a meeting 
in that town, “ the best speech was 
made by acommon mechanic.” Very 
probably. There are many clever 
and glib-tongued common mechanics 
—and the better sort of Whigs are 
such miserable s ers, that in the 
wretchedness of their circumambient 
oratory, the common mechanic may 
have seemed a Cicero or Demosthe- 
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nes. But, generally speaking, nobody 
will deny that common mechanics 
who open their mouths and speak on 
gee are utterers of base coin, just 
ike their Whig masters. And it is 
satisfactory to know that the most 
intelligent and best-informed of that 
very class do, in their “ ravelled 
sleeves of care,” laugh at their “ ble- 
thering brethren” of the bhustings, 
and consider them crazed, dissipated, 
or desperate. 

Finally, quoth the Examiner—the 
“ best speech” is a particularly equi- 
vocal term. There are persons in 
this country to whose taste the most 
seditious speech would be incompa- 
rably “ the best.” For example, the 
150,000 living creatures, whose vote 
of thanks was so delightful to the 
high soul of an Althorp, and a Rus- 
sel, and a Grey. Among the cor- 
respondents of those noblemen are 
men, we know, who would call no 
speech good, much less “ best”— 
that tolerated taxes, and did not 
— up non-payment thereof to a 
oyal people—to the tune of God 
save the King. 

In spite, then, of Lord Dudley’s 
knowledge of hexameters and pen- 
tameters, which we doubt not is per- 
fect, for a more accomplished scho- 
lar there is not in England, his opi- 
nion seems well grounded, that the 
mechanics of Birmingham—though 
assuming to be so—are neither philo- 
sophers nor statesmen. You may 
abuse at present any body, or any 
body of men, you please—except 
ten-pound shop or householders. 
Speak of them slightingly as judges 
of men and manners in all political 
affairs, and you are, if not sacrificed 
on the spot, at least snubbed by some 
sour Whig and sore, for calumnia- 
ting the “ middle classes.” The mid- 
dle classes ! 

They are a thin-skinned nation of 
shopkeepers. Laugh at them, not 
sardonically, but sweet as a sloe in 
the hedge—and merely in their elec- 
tive or Togishanive capacity—and lo, 
faces et saxa volant at the head of 
the smiling Tory, who has the base- 
ness to curl his Jip at a gentleman 
of the middle class, who pays L,10 

er annum for the house in which 

is high mightiness is lodged, and 
at least as much more for board ! 
Many thousands of them are most 
worthy people—but we cannot bring 
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ourselves to believe that on ought 
to return two-thirds of the House of 
Commons. Lord Brougham, not- 
withstanding the doubts he lets 
escape him, is severe on us for some- 
thing or other, we scarcely know 
what, regarding this class who claim 
immunity from criticism. “ For 
the Opposition,” says he, “ object to 
disfranchising boroughs, by which 
you say the trade and manufactures 
of great towns are now represent- 
ed ; and yet, though that is your rea- 
son for retaining them, you object 
to giving those towns representa- 
tives! !” Stop a bit—not so fast, my 
lord. The question is—de tribus ca- 
pellis—which may be translated some- 
what freely, “ inhabitants, living in 
L.10 town houses.” It is far from 
being as clear as the sun at noonday 
—to borrow an original and novel 
simile from the Stot—that those L.10 
men would be the very best judges 
of what the interests of these towns 
require ; and it may so happen that 
their interests may have been better 
managed by members, who do not 
represent the renters of tenements 
at three shillings and tenpence a- 
week. They would soon vulgarize 
the House of Commons into a nest of 
radicals—worse than wasps—blow- 
flies, that with all their beautiful buz- 
zing about the ears of the borough- 
mongers, would swell into blue-bot- 
tles, feeding foul, and fattening on 
corruption. 
It has been asked—and well—how 
can the Crown exercise its right of 
appointing its own Ministers, with- 
out close boroughs? They might not 
be elected, though the ablest and 
fittest persons in the whole country, 
in consequence of having fallen in- 
to unpopularity. What says Lord 
ty am? He admits the objec- 
tion, but says, “ that some addition 
might be proposed in committee, if 
it did not affect the principle of free 
election ; but if it could not be al- 
tered, then take one mischief in order 
to guard against a greater one.” 
That now-a-days is wisdom. 


“ Now what is all this? The Bill, 
admitted to be destructive of the undoubt- 
ed privileges of the Crown, and that not 
by its portended consequences, but by its 
inevitable immediate operation; no re- 
medy even suggested for this destruction 
of the first and most important preroga- 
tive of the monarchy ; a promise to con- 
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sider of the thing in committee ; that pro- 
mise fettered by the condition that no 
addition made for the purpose should 
affect the principle of free election ; that 
principle, if it means any thing, meaning 
this, that the Crown should not exercise 
any influence over the elections, and 
should consequently be debarred from 
keeping in its service those men who, 
though the fittest and ablest in the coun- 
try, have been discarded by that very 
freedom of election, ‘ If it did not alter 
the principle of free election ?? Why, it 
is the professed principle of free election 
which creates all the difficulty, and which 
is here plainly admitted to be incompati- 
ble with the existence of the monarchy, 
or, at least, with the exercise of those 
rights for which alone monarchy is of 
any value. ‘ Take one mischief in order 
to guard against a greater one ?? What do 
these words mean? what is the greater 
one? what is the greater constitutional 
mischief (and it is of constitutional mis- 
chiefs that we are speaking) than that the 
King of England should not be able to 
appoint his own Ministers? Can the ad- 
mission be sincere, when such an evil ad- 
mitted is called comparatively a lesser 
one? Is there no lurking and secret hope 
remaining, that there will still be the 
power of sending Ministers into the House 
of Commons without undergoing the or- 
deal of free election ? That there will still 
be close boroughs, but that they will have 
changed hands, and be in the possession 
of another party ? This is no new suspi- 
cion. In 1793, an opponent of Mr Grey 
said, ‘ By a change in the Government, 
the hon. gentleman could not intend 
merely a change in the administration ; 
he was undoubtedly incapable of proposing 
to the nation to alter the whole of the re- 
presentation in Parliament, for a purpose 
so unworthy as that of transferring power 
JSrom the hands of any party to those of an- 
other.’ What, in common honesty, is the 
meaning of all this? Is there some mis- 
take? Will the King’s Ministers stand 
by the admission that the Bill is to de- 
stroy the King’s prerogatives? or when 


‘ they talk of free election, do they mean 


that CLOSE BOROUGHS ARE TO BE DESTROYED 
IN THE HANDS OF THEIR POLITICAL OPPON- 
ENTS AND CREATED IN THEIR OWN? Those 
are the questions. And men who are 
attached to the monarchy of England and 
plain dealing, expect an answer.” 


- But what would you think? The 
Lord Chancellor of England abso- 
lutely declares, that “ at the deliver- 
ing of the sword of justice to the 
noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
Jjesty’s Government, his Majesty vow- 
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ed that he would restore things gone 
to decay, and maintain those restored 
—implying that he would extend the 
right of voting for counties to copy- 
holders, for boroughs to L.10 house- 
holders.” As rationally might the 
Chancellor have said that his Ma- 
jesty hadsworn to establish Universal 
Suffrage! The absurdity of such in- 
terpretation of the Coronation oath, 
is equalled only by that involved in 
a subsequent assertion—made with 
considerable gravity—that a reform, 
that is, a popular—or rather as we 
say a democratic Parliament, will 
never suffer the nation to go to war! 
On this astounding foolishness of his 
Lordship’s, his Examiner makes some 
excellent observations and quota- 
tions; but the author of the articles 
on Reform and the French Revolu- 
tion, in this Magazine, settled that 
question to the head and heart’s con- 
tent of all men—so let them believe 
in the pacific character of a demo- 
cratic government, who, in their old 
age, have abjured the astronomical 
heresies of the Newtonian system, 
and believe that our earth is the im- 
movable centre of the universe, and 
its moon made of the greenest of 
cheese. 

But Lord Brougham’s opinion of 
democracy is hard to come at. We 
have heard him sneering at Lord 
Dudley for sneering at the statesmen 
of Birmingham—we have heard him 
reproving that nobleman, with much 
dignity, for deriding those by whom 
“ moderation, respectful demeanour, 
and affectionate attachment to their 
Lordships’ house, had been evinced 
in every one of their petitions.” The 
selfsame men enter into a resolu- 
tion, which their eulogist not only 
calls unlawful, but says, that “ if 
unhappily the effect should proceed 
farther into the country, if they were 
not put down, the elements of go- 
vernment would be dissolved.” Are 
there then—asks his Examiner—two 
Birminghams, the one peaceful, mo- 
derate, attached to the constitution, 
the other unlawful, seditious, and 
condemned? And, — shepherd, 
tell me why—should have come out 


a Proclamation specially levelled “ at 
those peaceful and affectionate Bir- 
minghamites—the rebellious child- 
ren of a reforming Cabinet ?” 

Lord Brougham has said, “ to me, 
who am a worshipper of the democra- 


cy, this was a tempting occasion— 
for here was Juggernaut, before whom 
150,000 persons (read 20,000, meo 
periculo—C. N.) were ready to 
prostrate themselves.” On this fine 
burst of eloquence, (as it was called 
in some newspapers,) the author of 
the Reply beautifully remarks, that it 
is a strange confession from a Peer 
of the realm, the occupier of the 
Woolsack, and Speaker of the House 
of Lords, that he should worship the 
democracy at all, especially since it 
is asked in a former part of the 
speech, “ Where was the man who 
had yielded less to the demands of 
the populace, than the individual 
now before their Lordships? And 
even much credit is there taken for 
having exposed their insanity, delu- 
sion, and folly.” “ But whatever’— 
continues the acute and eloquent 
Examiner—* whatever be the demon 
of his idolatry, or whether he be the 
idol of the people, the service con- 
fers but little honour, or little bene- 
fit, where blessings are mingled with 
maledictions, and the objects of adora- 
tion, and the faith of the worshippers, 
are equally fickle and insincere.” 
But we come now to that part of 
the Speech—and it is the poorest of 
it all—intended to prove that it would 
be justifiable for the Ministers of the 
King to recommend his Majesty to 
create a sufficient number of Peers 
to secure to themselves a majority 
for the Reform Bill in the Upper 
House of Parliament. Here his an- 
tagonist meets him in great power, 
and demolishes the incautious and 
presumptuous giant, who has come 
to the combat without armour and 
without arms. The auther of the 
Reply bids us remember that this is 
no argument to shew that the mea- 
sure itself is wise ; it is to shew that, 
whether wise or unwise, it may be 
forced on the legislature. It is an 
enunciation of means for attaining an 
object, not a justification of the ob- 
ject to be attained. We shall now 
lay before the public the gist of this 
admirable writer’s eh yew against 
the base and wicked doctrine, ad- 
verse to all principles of constitution- 
al law, but no doubt now again to be 
preached by the brazen impudence 
of the revolutionary press. 
_ Mr Pitt made twenty Peers in one 
batch, for a particular purpose— 
therefore, so ought Lord Grey—his 
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Lordship having been, we presume, 
all his life an admirer of that states- 
man, and at its close being desirous 
to become his follower. Lord Grey 
has made twenty-five Peers already 
—coronation peers; but he has in- 
dignantly denied the imputation that 
they were made with a view to carry 
this measure. He has indignantly de- 
nied that which the Lord Chancellor 
defends, on Mr Pitt’s authority—that 
same Lord Chancellor who once de- 
clared at an election dinner, or some 
such occasion, that he had written 
his own epitaph—“ Here lies the ene- 
my of William Pitt.” An affectin 
specimen of the Christian spirit o 
brotherly kindness. These new 
Peers, Lord Grey says, are all men 
who will do honour to the Peerage ; 
and it was by mere chance that they 
supported the Reform Bill. 

he answer to all this is short— 
Mr Pitt never made a single Peer 
for the purpose of carrying any par- 
ticular measure. Precedent is some- 
thing even in high treason—but 
here, for a precedent, his Majesty’s 
Ministers must avert their faces from 
the frowning aspect and knit brow 
of the son of Chatham. 

But what is the law ?—The King of 
pa. Acie has no right, by law, to ex- 
ercise his prerogative for the pur- 

se of annihilating the decision of 

arliament—and therefore he will not 
so exercise it. 

But they who argue for the right, 
say, it is admitted that it is within 
the King’s prerogative to create Peers 
—and that being so, it must be with- 
in his prerogative to create them 
when, and to what amount, he pleases. 
It may be wrong—it may be an in- 
discreet exercise of the power; but 
the power existing in the preroga- 
tive, it cannot be unlawful to use it, 
in the absence of any positive law 
for its restriction. 

Answer.—These shallow persons 
arrive at their conclusion from the 
equivocal use of the words /aw and 
prerogative. They forget that law, 
in this case, means something other 
than what is written—and that pre- 
rogative can only be fairly, and 
therefore of right, exercised in com- 

liance with that unwritten rule: 

hey forget that there is no preroga- 
tive to do wrong ; and that itis un- 
lawful to attempt it. Why, even in 
the reign of Charles the First, Sir 
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Henry Finch, writing in support of 
prerogative, thus qualifies his argu- 
ment, “ For, in them all it must be 
remembered, that the King’s prero- 
gative stretcheth not to the doing of 
any wrong.” 

Is then the act which has been at- 
tempted to be justified—wrong ? Do 
not juggle the answer by any consi- 
deration of the merits or demerits of 
the Bill of Reform. But ask any 
reasonable lover of liberty, whether 
he can think it other than abuse, for 
a Constitutional King, who has been 
advised by his Ministers to consult 
his Parliament on the merits of a 
new law proposed to them, to take 
upon himself, by his sign-manual, to 
arnul the decision of the Upper 
House of Parliament, because, in the 
exercise of that right, it differed 
from the opinion of his Ministers? 


“ No sober man can doubt about the 
answer which he should give to this 
question. But it has been laid down by 
a learned Judge, in a treatise on this branch 
of constitutional law, that there are three 
auxiliary rights of the subject, which 
serve principally as outworks or barriers 
to protect and maintain inviolate the three 
great primary rights of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property. 
These are, first, the constitution, powers, 
and privileges of Parliament ; secondly, 
the limitation of the King’s prerogative ; 
thirdly, the courts of justice for the re- 
dress of injuries. Now, if there be one 
definition of a wrong clearer than another, 
it is this, that it is that which would de- 
prive us of aright. It would therefore 
be an injury for either of these constitu- 
tional rights to be exercised for the de- 
struction of another: It would cease to 
be a right when so exercised, and the 
work done would be a constitutional 
wrong. This would be equally the case, 
whether the legislative power of Parlia- 
ment, the limited prerogative, or the ad- 
ministration of the laws, happened to be 
the subject of aggression: because all are 
equally constitutional righis.” 


But to what a degree, asks this 
truly constitutional writer, is this 
wrong exercised, when the, law 
thus sought to be violently exerted, 
is itself a reconstruction of the go- 
verning power, and a fundamental 
change in the constitution of one 
House of Parliament ? When the 


Sovereign, in a limited monarchy, 
should appoint a House of Peers for 
tlie special purpose of remodelling 
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the House of Commons, and thus at 
one blow destroying the legislature, 
to whose opinion it was the duty of 
his Ministers to submit, should call 
another into existence to obey the 
mandates of executive authority. It 
would be unmixed despotism. 

But the question is set at rest for 
ever—in the minds of all conscien- 
tious men—by the following perfect 
refutation of a doctrine which only 
slaves would whisper in the ear of a 
tyrant; and therefore, whatever may 
be the “ whisper of that faction,” 
which from the lips of his Ministers 
may breathe around the throne, never 
can it find entrance into the soul of 
our King. 


“ These are sound principles of con- 
stitutional law. They have been once 
infringed ; certainly only once, since the 
Revolution; nor is there any thing in 
the precedent worthy of imitation. After 
all the long and eminent services of the 
Duke of Marlborough, he was dismissed 
by the intrigues of his political opponents. 
The Tories had resolved upon effecting 
the disgraceful measure of the Peace of 
Utrecht, for some of the transactions con- 
nected with which treaty the Earl of Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke were after- 
wards impeached, and of which a noble 
and learned person is reported to have 
said, that it was a measure ‘which the ex- 
ecration of after ages had left inadequately 
censured.’ But though a majority of the 
Commons were well inclined to relin- 
quish the honour and interest of their 
country, and acquiesce in the measures 
of government, the House of Peers de- 
spised the favour of a court which was 
only to be purchased at so grievous an 
expense. Here then the step was taken. 
The minister of Queen Anne, the Earl of 
Oxford, immediately created twelve peers. 
In that day there were found twelve Eng- 
lish gentlemen base enough to lend their 
voices to a minister, to annihilate the 
independence of Parliament, and to take 
up the polluted ermine of nobility, as the 
livery of their own degradation. The 
story is thus told by the cotemporary his- 
torian. ‘ But they, finding the majority 
of the House of Lords could not be 
brought to favour their designs, resolved 
to make an experiment that none of our 
princes had ventured on in former times ; 
a resolution was taken up very suddenly, 
of making twelve peers all at once; three 
of these were called up by writ, being 
eldest sons of Peers, and nine more were 
created by patent. Sir Miles Wharton, to 
‘whom it was offered, refused it; he 
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thought it looked like the serving a turn, 
and that whereas peers were wont to be 
made for services they had done, he would 
be made for services to be done by him; 
so he excused himself, and the favourite’s 
husband, Mr Masham, was put in his 
room.’ 

“But the matter did not rest here. 
These twelve peers were created in 1711, 
In 1719, Lord Sunderland introduced his 
celebrated Peerage Bill. It is thus that 
‘worse corruptions are engendered for 
the concealment and security of the old.’ 
The object of this Bill was to maintain 
the power of the minister by an imme- 
diate creation of thirty-one peers, and the 
future limitation of the prerogative; and 
the arguments principally relied on by its 
supporters, were drawn from the abuse of 
the prerogative by Queen Anne. This Bill 
was rejected in the Commons after it had 
passed the Lords; and it was defeated 
by the eloquence, and much more by the 
firmness and resolution, of Sir Robert 
Walpole. His conduct is a fine example 
of what may be done bya single man, who 
has courage equal to his abilities. On 
this occasion, Sir Robert Walpole alone 
preserved the constitution, At a meet- 
ing of the Whigs at Devonshire House, 
he found the whole body of those who 
ought to have been his zealous support- 
ers, ‘lukewarm, irresolute, or despond- 
ing; several peers secretly favouring a 
bill which would increase their import- 
ance ; others declaring, as Whigs, that it 
would be a manifest inconsistency to ob- 
ject to a measure tending to prevent the 
repetition of an abuse of prerogative, against 
which they had repeatedly inveighed. 
Those who were sincerely averse to it, 
were unwilling to exert themselves in 
hopeless resistance, and it was the pre- 
vailing opinion that the bill should be 
permitted to pass without opposition.’ 
At this meeting Walpole stood alone, and 
having used arguments and remonstran- 
ces in vain, at last declared, that if de- 
serted by his party, he himself would 
singly stand forth, and oppose the bill. 
‘ This declaration gave rise to much al- 
tercation, and many persuasions were 
made to deter him from adopting a mea- 
sure which appeared chimerical and ab- 
surd; but when they found that he per- 
sisted, the whole party gradually came 
over to his opinion, and agreed that an 
opposition should be made in the House 
of Commons.’ The consequence of this 
conduct was, that the Peerage Bill was 
defeated in the Commons. That very 
bill which passed the House of Lords 
with but one opponent, and which the 
opposition party, but for Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, would have allowed to pass in de- 
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spair, was triumphantly rejected by a ma- 
jority of 269 against 177. 

‘* There are three speeches in that de- 
bate especially worthy of attention. They 
are those of Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Rich- 
ard Steele,and Mr Hampden. Sir Robert 


says, ‘ the view of the ministry in framing’ 


this bill, is plainly nothing but to secure 
their power in the House of Lords. The 
principal argument on which the neces- 
sity of it is founded, is drawn from the 
mischief occasioned by the creation of 
twelve peers during the reign of Queen 
Anne, for the purpose of carrying an in- 
famous peace through the House of Lords. 
That was only a temporary measure, 
whereas the mischief to be created by 
this bill will be perpetual. It creates 
thirty-one Peers by authority of Parliament ; 
so extraordinary a step cannot be sup- 
posed to be taken without some sinister 
design in future.’ 

** Sir Richard Steele says, ‘ If the 
thirty odd, who are to be ennobled by this 
bill, are to be made up by present mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, such 
members are to climb to honour through in- 
Jimy.... The prerogative can do no 
hurt when ministers do their duty.... 
As for any sudden and surprising way of 
creation, that lies before the legislature 
for censure ; and the great diminution 
which all creations bring upon the King’s 
authority, is a sufficient defence against 

- the abusive employment of that authority 
this way.” And he ended his excellent 
speech with these words :—‘ Since there 
is so full a House at this debate, I doubt 

- Not but it will infallibly end according to 
justice, for I can never think the liberty 
of England in danger at such a meeting ; 
but for my part, I am against committing 
this bill, because I think it would be 
committing of sin.” 

“¢ And now for « supporter of the bill. 
Let us see, without approving of his 
views, what were Mr Hampden’s argu- 
ments on behalf of his friend Lord Sun- 
derland. He said, ‘ If we now come to 
the House of Lords itself, this bill will 
confine the number of peers in it to what 
it is at present. Suppose, therefore, that 
the present and all succeeding kings 
should take a resolution not to add to 
the number of peers.... No one, I 
presume, would tax such a resolution 
either with weakness or evil design, be- 
cause it is evident that by this means, 
one way at least of forcing through the 
House of Lords what is agreeable to a 
court, though never so bad in itself, or 
of hindering what is disagreeable though 
never so good, is entirely cut off. It is 

. Our interest, and the interest of the pub- 

- lic, that the consultations of that House 
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should be free, which they would not be 
said to be, at a time when the crown pour- 
ed in a number of lords to carry a question 
in danger.... The House of Lords, I say, 
what will it become in time? Who would 
not envy our posterity the sight of double 
or treble the present number of peers? 
Or who would not applaud the figure our 
constitution must make at such a time, 
if it can be then called our constitution, 
when it is impossible to suppose that 
men of worth and virtue will be prevail- 
ed upon to help to fill that House, and 
when yet it must be supposed that others 
will do it, to answer the particular occa- 
sions of a court, or their own necessities 
or ends at the same time ?” 

“ Now to these opinions of the great 
Whigs of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, opinions which derive a prodigious 
weight from the fact of the personal op- 
position in which those who entertained 
them were engaged, I will add one more 
opinion, and that of a man of very dif- 
ferent political views and bias, and one 
who was bred in far other notions of the 
freedom and the constitution of his coun- 
try. I will now give the opinion of a 
high prerogative lawyer of the court of 
James If. ; of a chief justice, of whom 
it is said by Burnet, ‘ that he unhappily 

ot into a set of very high notions about 
the King’s prerogative,’ and who, in com- 
pliance with those notions, led eleven 
judges out of twelve to sanction, by their 
decision, the dispensing power of the 
crown, a prerogative of setting aside the 
enactments of Parliament, and establish- 
ed the true basis and necessity of the Re- 
volution. In a written and published 
defence of his own judgment, in the case 
of Sir Edward Hales, Sir Edward Her- 
bert thus argues: A 

“ ¢Qbjection 3, But if the King have 
a power to dispense with one (law,) he 
may dispense with twenty, with an hun- 
dred, and so the statute may become of 
little force.’ 

“ Answer.—From the abuse of a thing 
to draw an argument against the thing 
itself, is no consequence at all. It is, as 
is resolved in the cases, a high trust re- 
posed in the King: and if the King will 
violate his trust, there is never a one of 
his prerogatives but may be abused fo the 
ruin of his people. To instance in one or 
two. 1. Every body will grant that the 
King can pardon murder and robbery ; 
yet if he should pardon every murder and 
every robbery that is committed, it were 
better to live with the cannibals in Ame- 
rica, than in our native country. 

“2. There is no doubt but that the 
King may create any man a peer of Eng- 
land, and thereby give him a vote in Par- 
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liament: yet if the King should abuse his 
power so far as to create ten thousand 
peers, or confer this honour upon every 
body who asks it, NO DOUBT IT WERE A 
TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF TIE LEGISLATIVE 
POWER OF THIS NATION. 

“‘ God forbid that our prudence should 
ever be exercised in devising the extra- 
ordinary remedies alluded to by Sir W. 
Blackstone, for evils which written laws 
do not provide against, because they do 
not contemplate revolution. But still, 
if it is to be done, and if the constitution, 
to which the allegiance of Englishmen is 
pledged, is to be violently outraged, the 
crime had better be committed by the 
delegates, not by the King’s Ministers, 
They are, I suppose, ready for the task ; 
they have bound themselves to the Bill; 
they have sworn an oath to the deluded 
populace: some of them, it is true, have 
already violated that oath; but perhaps 
a majority will not forswear themselves. 
Let them vote the abolition of the peer- 
age. It was what in effect they pledged 
themselves to on their respective hust- 
ings, if they understood their pledge. If 
they spoke by rote, let them come for- 
ward, and repent their ignorance, and re- 
nounce their parrot promises ; let them 
confess their folly and avoid their crime.” 


We know not yet what course the 
revolutionary press, and the revo- 
lutionary party in the House of Com- 
mons, intend to pursue with respect 
to the Peers. Are they determined 
again to disgrace themselves by 
brutal abuse of their betters, in 
language that has long been banished 
from the less beastly societies of the 
lowest vulgar? Perhaps not. Atan 
unaccountable county meeting in 
Essex, we think, where reforming 
members of Parliament gave each 
other the lie, in a style that is esteem- 
ed ungenteel in the least fastidious 
quarters of the parish of St Giles, it 
was revolting to look at in types 
words which we must believe were 
once on the lips of English gentle- 
men—we do not mean Daniel Whittle 
Harvey—words of vituperation and 
insult to the spiritual Peers—such 
as are no longer fashionable among 
the upper ranks of the swell-mob. 
Then, a few days ago, a huge buffoon 
on the Inch of Perth, we observed, 
indulged himself, to the disgust even 
of the Dreg-drabs, in the same sort of 
Zanyism, of which the expression 
gets more and more loathsome, as it 
gathers slaver from the lips of each 
additional driveller, in its descent at 
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last to those of some blackguard 
bauldy, who, half-idiot and _half- 
knave, walks about without shoes or 
stockings, and partly because he is 
fatuous, and bey because he is 
lazy, vacant of all work, turns up a 
leering face to heaven, and half pre- 
tends to be, and half is, the village 
Idiot—a rural or suburban Thersites, 
whom it is folly not to cause labour, 
and his broad back and shoulders 
in cases of offences, that are a mani- 
fest deviation from the innocence 
of instinct into corrupted self-will, 
weakness not to belabour with rod 
or thong, inflicting thereon divers 
many and severe stripes. 

We have lately noticed certain 
symptoms of the mean cunning of 
the Reformers, in pamphlets, and 
paragraphs, and letters from Candi- 
dus and Moderator, on the probable 
conduct of the Peers, when the new 
Bill is presented to them—they will 
pass it. Why? Because they have 
shewn, by rejecting the last Bill, that 
they would not be frightened; and 
*twas on the whole, say the hypo- 
crites, bravely done, to reject it, in 
the face of threatenings intended to 
intimidate. But having proved that 
they are notcowards—they will now, 
of course, yield to the desires of the 
people, and pass any Bill they de- 
mand. What thorough and utter 
baseness is there in this pretended 
liberality of sentiment towards the 
order on whom these libelling le- 
vellers have already flung all the 
filth they could gather from thejakes 
and sewers of their imagination! 
Yet perhaps they are not hypocriti- 
cal, but sincere. They cannot give 
credit to the nursery-tales they have 
heard about a phantom called Con- 
science. Knowing themselves no 
other impulses of action but the low- 
est, they do not dream of the exist- 
ence of a sense of duty to country and 
to God. Adherence to principle even 
unto the death, from honour, and love, 
and reverence, and religion, sounds 
to them like some strange and silly 
fable—a ribbon, a button, or a gar- 
ter is but itself and nothing more, 
like the yellow primrose to the eyes 
of Peter Bell; and nothing do they 
know or feel of the ennobled worth 
of our Peerage, which glories with 
justified pride in all its badges, ang 
would perish in tere poe of that 
liberty which of yore it won, ang 
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now is prepared to guard, if need be, 
at the point of the sword ready, on 
unendurable indignity, to leap from 
the scabbard, yet unwilling to be 
stained with the blood of the base, 
although spouting from the veins of 
traitors and rebels, all sweltering with 
venom. 

But the same ruffian attacks—not 
confined to words—will be made 
again on the Peers—the same that 
Lord Althorp probably meant to al- 
lude to, when t’other day he spoke so 
gingerly about the freedom of dis- 
cussion in a free country on a great 
national question like that of Reform. 
Some violence was not to be won- 
dered at. But other violence ought 
to be put down and punished—for 
it is shameful to the Government. 
Some of its members have encoura- 
ged such outrages, and may erelong 
themselves become victims to their 
own mob. Here is a powerful ex- 
tract to that purpose. 


“ Ts it upon these pretences that their 
Lordships are next told, that ‘ if they 
rejected this Bill through the fear of be- 
ing thought afraid, the people of England 
would hate them?’ But what if they re- 
jected the Bill, not through fear of being 
thought afraid, but through the wise and 

, Statesmanlike fear of its dreadful and re- 
volutionary consequences? It is not in 
the nature of the people of England to 
hate those men, who, acting upon their 
principles, and maintaining their own ho- 
nour, do that which in their consciences 
they believe to be for the interests of 
their common country. It is a strange 
argument for the Chancellor of England 
to predict the hatred of the people of 
England as likely to fall on the heads of 
such men. It is not the argument of 
peace ; nor will I so far be a libeller of 
the people of England as to admit that 
the prediction is one of truth. But if 
the hatred of the people of England is 
to be predicted, it is not difficult to tore- 
see upon what class of men it will fail. 
It will fail on those who, knowing their 
duty, have not dared to perform it; on 
men who have timidly shrunk from an 
avowal of their opinions and the main- 
tenance of their principles, and who, 
thinking to avoid present obloquy, or pur- 
chase ignominious rest, will find peace 
poorly promoted by timorous practices, 
and ‘hatred little alleviated by being min- 
gled with contempt. It will fall on ma- 
gistrates who have allowed the laws to 
slumber, which it was their duty to awa- 
‘ken, and to administer with energy as 
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well as with humanity, for the protection 
of the lives and properties of their fel. 
low-citizens. It will fall on legislators 
who have temporized with their con. 
sciences, and withheld their votes, and 
thought, if haply they could think it, that 
the question of a nation’s government 
was one on which the makers of its laws 
might shun the responsibility of decision, 
It will fall on all those who, in whatever 
station of life, have given their support 
and countenance, whether of passive ac- 
quiescence or of energetic aid, to schemes 
of fraud, hypocrisy, delusion, and vio. 
lence—on members of Parliament—mem- 
bers of a high deliberative council, bound 
by every consideration of duty, of con- 
science, and of honour; of duty to their 
country, their own characters, and their 
God, to reflect on all the difficulties, and 
perpend all the objections, and anxiously 
and carefully to deliberate, to the utmost 
of their power, on any measure upon 
which, as lawgivers, they might be called 
upon to decide, and who, nevertheless, 
on this, the most important measure 
which ever was submitted to the vigilant 
eye of any legislature, without any consi- 
deration of their solemn duty, or, if con- 
sidering it, utterly disregarding it and set- 
ting it aside, pledged themselves, in the 
face of noisy multitudes, not to examine, 
and sift, and scrutinize, not to weigh 
nicely, and balance accurately, and sepa- 
rating the bad from the good, if baply 
good were to be found, to eschew the 
one, and give effect to the other, but to 
vote blindly and resolutely for the whole, 
and no alteration of the most unrighteous 
measure which was ever invented by the 
spirit of party for the beguiling of a free 
people. 

“JT did not use the word hatred; but 
if it be to be used, these are they on whom 
it will fall. It will fall also on the Minis- 
ters of the King; men, whose first duty 
being to support the laws, and protect 
the property, and maintain the rights of 
the liege subjeets of the King their mas- 
ter, have proposed a measure to the Par- 
liament, which strikes directly at the root 
of all law, violates the sacred rights of 
property, and breaks down and tramples 
upon long-used privileges, not only with- 
out any adequate recompense, either of 
public or of private advantage, but with 
open scorn and contumely to those who 
are thus at once robbed and insulted, and 
the most imminent peril to the peace 
and security of the common weal. Men 
who talk of property, and yet disregard 
titles confirmed by a use of centuries, and 
sanctioned by the solemn decisions of the 
ablest judges of the law—who plead for 
the right of all who pay taxes to an equal 
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representation, and then, leaving three- 
fourths of the inhabitants unrepresented, 
expressly exclude all from any share in 
the elections, who are not distinguished 
by the possession of an arbitrary and a 
novel qualification who, professing a 
tenderness for popular rights, deny to the 
poor voters any future voice in return- 
ing members to Parliament—and who, 
justifying that exclusion on the ground of 
their having abused the trust, leave those 
who have abused it, in the possession of 
it, and deprive those who never have abu- 
sed it all—men who, in their attempt to 
do all these things, as absurd as they are 
dangerous, have signally failed to make 
out any case, and to Jay any grounds for 
their great measure of innovation, either 
by impugning the present constitution of 
Parliament, as compared with that which 
has existed at any other time, either in 
this or any other country, or by pointing 
to any promised definite good as the pro- 
bable result of this speculative change— 
but who, on the contrary, all the time 
that they are plotting its re-construction, 
call the House of Commons that now is, 
‘the most noble assembly of freemen in 
the civilized world ;’* and with great truth, 
but marvellous and heedless inconsisten- 
cy, speak of ‘ the character it had obtain- 
ed of being the pride of the country, the 
admiration of sages, and an object of vain 
imitation to all other nations.’+ It is 
thus that they scatter their flowers and 
their fillets, and gild the horns of the vic- 
tim which they are leading to the sacri- 
fice. But let us hear no more of men 
being hated for doing their duty.” 


The Reformers are now-a-days all 
the most loyal of the loyal—many of 
them, before our sovereign lord the 
King, slavering slaves. ’Tis not 
easy, under any circumstances, to act 
well a new character—when cross- 
grained to nature, impossible. The 
awkwardness of the original cub of 
a Cockney disgusts through the 
clumsy assumption of the Christian 
gentleman. Whigs and Radicals cut 
a queer figure as Loyalists. How 
heinous their hatred of King George 
the Third, whose indomitable cou- 
rage saved the throne! What scorn 
assailed his manners, his morals, his 
domestic habits, his fireside life! Yet 
were they all manly,simple, and pure 
—in the noblest sense regal—and in 
spite of all libellers and lampooners 
“on the other side of the House,” af- 
fection and reverence waited on the 
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Father of his people. Who vilified 
with insatiable malignity the charac- 
ter of George the Fourth ? The Re- 
formers. Who shockingly insulted 
the dying Duke of York—the Sol- 
dier’s Friend? The Reformers. Who, 
worse than the worst extortioners, 
have unnaturally lied against the 
Duke of Cumberland, because he is 
a Tory Prince? The Reformers. 
Who insinuated strange things of the 
late Lord High Admiral of England, 
whom now they call the Modern Al- 
fred—basely comparing a kind and 
good King, whose coronation robes 
are but a few months old, with him 
whose name has been gathering glory 
for a thousand years? The Reform- 
ers. From the French Revolution— 
down to this hour—who have in their 
hearts and souls loved Monarchy and 
the King ? The Tories. Their loyalty 
encircled both with a wall of fire. 
Read the following noble passage— 
and in the steadfast enthusiasm in- 
spired by such eloquence, the hearts 
of patriots will be confident in the 
cause of their Country and Consti- 
tution ! 


* Tt must be clear to any mind, capable 


of reflecting on the political events of mo- 
dern history, that in the great contest be- 
tween democracy and constituted autho- 
rity, France has ever been the leader of 
European discord, and French principles 
the tactics by which the moral phalanx 
has been marshalled and arrayed. In the 
days of the old French Revolution, there 
arose two men in Europe of sufficient ta- 
lent and hardy virtue to battle with the 
demon of confusion in its youthful ener- 
gies, and to save the people, in spite of 
their insanity. Those two men were the 
citizens of one country, and the only one - 
in the modern world which, for a long 
series of happy years, had enjoyed the 
blessings of free government. This very 
freedom had led to some differences of 
opinion between these great men, the 
memory of which, now mefged in a sense 
of the common danger, seemed to prove 
the disinterestedness of their present ef- 
forts, and to sanctify their simultaneous 
exertions for the salvation of their com- 
mon country. That country was Eng- 
land—those men were Mr Pitt and.Mr 
Burke. They were none of those mi- 
serable shuffling trading politicians, who, 
seeking to patch up a system for their 
own sordid and temporary advantage, are 
content to compromise the eternal prin- 





* Speech of Sir James Graham, in the late 


Parliament . 


t Lord Grey’s speech on moving the second reading of the Reform Bill, Oct, 3, 1831. 
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ciples of all society and all government, 
for a brief and unhonoured season of an 
insecure and tottering power. They saw 
that the cause of peace, and order, and 
property, and religion, and law, was the 
cause of England ; but that it was a cause 
which could only be defended by a union 
of the old governments of Europe. They 
saw that the spirit which had levelled 
temple and tower, would never rest while 
an altar remained undesecrated, or a le- 
gitimate throne existed for a temptation 
to its cupidity. They saw that to this 
spirit, law was an insult, and property 
crime. They therefore laid the great foun- 
dations of a work, which had for its object 
the preservation ofthe peace of Europe, by 
the suppression of democratic violence, 
and the maintenance of the happiness of the 
nations, by a firm opposition to all tyran- 
nies, whether of mobs or of despots. It 
was, indeed, a holy work, but it was un- 
dertaken in no romantic mood, nor pro- 
secuted on any abstract principles of 
vague and theoretic policy. It was not 
commenced, till, in the words of the fa- 
ther of his people, ‘ the Assembly, then 
exercising the powers of government in 
France, had, without previous notice, di- 
rected acts of hostility to be committed 
against the persons and property of his 
Majesty’s subjects, in breach of the law 
of nations, and of the most positive sti- 
pulations of treaty, and had since, on the 
most groundless pretences, declared war 
against his Majesty and the United Pro- 
vinces.’ It was then that England drew 
the sword which she sheathed on the 
evening of Waterloo. ‘The chief spirits 
had, indeed, passed away. Burke and 
Pitt were laid low ; but they did not leave 
their places destitute, nor their principles 
unasserted: and Perceval, and Castle- 
reagh, and Liverpool, and Canning, rising 
up and following, alas! in too rapid a 
succession, and working by the lines 
traced by those master-builders, filled up 
the prophetic sketch of the great edifice of 
England’s glory. There are yet other 
names, which should be added to the list 
of those who have realized the visions of 
Burke, and the hopes of England’s chosen 
minister. But they still live: and I 
have a foolish antipathy against writing 
the praises of an existing generation. 
Englishmen know in whom they have 
trusted, and in whom their confidence has 
not been misplaced. They know to whose 
arm they are indebted for their national 
existence : and they will still look with 
hope, as well as with gratitude, to that 
brave man, 


* Cui Laurus zternos honores 
peperit triumpho.’ 
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“ And now, let it not be thought, that 
at the time when England was arming in 
defence of her own people and the rights 
of good government, she had no internal 
enemies to contend with, or that there 
were no Zoilitish critics of her own happy 
constitution, who vied with the Jacobing 
of Paris in vilifying her institutions, and 
bringing false accusations against her 
parliaments. No; the work of preserving 
the Government and liberties of England 
was done in defiance of domestic as well 
as of foreign foes. Then, too, were there 
Parliamentary Reformers ; and Mr Grey 
was their youthful leader ; then, too, were 
corresponding societies; and Mr Grey 
was their faithful correspondent; then, 
too, were there clubs, and unions, and as- 
sociations of Friends ofthe People, and the 
prime minister of England did not cor- 
respond with them; but Mr Grey was 
the boon companion of the sots and drunk- 
ards of unmixed liberty, which is unmiti- 
gated madness, and the foreman of the 
Helotism of their democratic revelries, 
and their humble organ in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

** But that House of Commons had not 
so learned their duty as to quail before 
mobs and newspapers; nor so read the 
book of the English constitution, as to 
suppose that a French model was the 
properest die for the re-casting of the insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. The Russells, 
and the Greys, and the Lennoxes, still 
hallooed on the rabble of Manchester, and 
Derby, and Palace Yard; but Burke 
wrote, and Pitt frowned them out of 
countenance, and preserved their proper- 
ties and their titles in spite of their prin- 
ciples and their friends. It is good to 
recur once more to the testimony of a 
King, than whom, it is no disparagement 
to his successors to say, that none ever 
better understood the true interests of his 
country, nor pursued them with a steadier 
faith. He was addressing his Parliament 
previously to its prorogation in June, 
1793, and immediately after Mr Grey's 
motion for referring the Reform petitions 
to a committee of the House of Commons 
had been rejected by a majority of 241. 
And he thus addressed them : 

** ¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“« ¢ The firmness, wisdom, and public 
spirit by which your conduct has been 
eminently distinguished on the many im- 
portant occasions which have arisen du- 
ring the present session, demand my pe- 
culiar acknowledgments. 

“* Your firm determination to support the 
established constitution, and the zealous 
and general concurrence in that senti- 
ment, which my subjects have so strongly 
and seasonably manifested, could not fail 
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to check every attempt to disturb the in- 
ternal repose of these kingdoms.’ 

“ And if the sainted spirit of that good 
old King now looks down from his seat 
of everlasting repose, upon the land which 
he loved with a father’s fondness, and go- 
verned with a father’s care, albeit the 
throne on which he now sits, is one of 
peace, as his course below was one of 
righteousness, yet may pity haply find a 
place mid the pure essences of spiritual 
enjoyments, and while he contemplates 
with an angel's ken, the wrongs of his 
earthly kingdom, he may compassionate, 
though he cannot grieve. In vain will 
he look for the ‘ firmness,’ ‘ wisdom,’ and 
‘ public spirit,’ which had once been the 
objects of his commendation ; but in their 
places he will perceive imbecility, rash- 
ness, and deadness of heart. In vain will 
he look to the servants of his son, the 
King, for a ‘ determination to support 
the established constitution,’ which he 
and his servants faithfully supported, and 
which he and his son, and both his ser- 
vants, had sworn a solemn oath to hea- 
ven, that they would defend to the utter- 
most of their power. He will see those 
who govern, labouring at nothing but to 
degrade in the eyes of the people the 
government to which they have sworn 
allegiance, and preaching up reverence 
and submission, where they have fostered 
insubordination and contempt. Will he 
look for any general concurrence on the 
part of his old subjects, in ‘ a determina- 
tion on the part of their rulers’ to check 
every attempt to disturb the internal re- 
pose of his ‘ old kingdoms?’ No; for he 
will know that where a government is 
rebellious, the people will not be peace- 
able. And when he sees conflagration, 
and robbery, and rape, and sacrilege, he 
will look to him with an eye of judgment, 
who, from the official seat of parliament, 
denounced the chief ministers of the pure 
faith of England’s church to popular fury, 
because in maintaining the interests of 
their country and of religion, they suffer- 
ed their conduct to be guided by their 
conscience. But yet after all these things 
he will not despair, nor imagine that the 
glory of his son, the King, is near its 
setting. There may be something of 
parental reproof; but it will end as it 
begun, in pious benediction. 


* Heaven pardon thee, yet let me wonder,—— 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

* * + * * ® 


An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Oh, thou fond many ! with what loud applause, 

Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him be.’ 
He will look to the peers of parliament, 

and there he will find no shame. He 


will compare the peerage of England with 
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the peerage of France; and he will re- 
member that a British monarch has not 
the power to annihilate the House of 
Lords, in imitation of the mongrel go- 
vernment of Paris. He will know that 
this was the very cause for which his 
servant Pitt contended in the beginning, 
and for which millions of his faithful 
subjects have laid down their brave lives, 
that the free constitution of England may 
not be contaminated by French princi- 
ples,—principles which to-day are an- 
archy, to-morrow despotism; that the 
ark of the British constitution is embark- 
ed on a troubled sea, but that under the 
guidance of a wiser pilot, she has weather- 
ed a rougher storm ; and that her sacred 
freight, the palladium of civil liberty, will 
never be swamped or shipwrecked, till 
those whose office is to steer her safely, 
turn her adrift upon the rocks and the 
quicksands, and disable her tackling and 
her rigging, and cast away her rudder 
from them: till a minister of England, 
in imitation of a citizen king, nominates 
a parliament to betray his country.” 


On the Peers the country relies 
with perfect confidence ; and the re- 
volutionary press, knowing that they 
are firm, have no hopes now but in 
their idol. But our trust in the King 
is more respectful than that of his 
sycophants, and therefore we fear 
not for the Constitution. After the 
display it has made for a year, or 
thereabouts, of its truculent and un- 
principled spirit, the very populace 
must be rg yee of their press. It 
instigated that populace to crimes 
which have been, and will be, se- 
verely punished; and should any of 
the miscreants be hanged that set 
fire to Bristol, and other places, they 
will, we hope, make the only repara- 
tion to society in their power, by 
confessing the truth on the scaffold. 
Their sense of right and wrong may 
not be so perverted, even by the 


_crimes that have encircled their 


necks with the fatal cord, as the 
many reprobate wretches, who, for 
weeks, kept telling the people of 
England in print, that all those enor- 
mities perpetrated in the Bright City, 
ought to be charged against that 
Judge who had the madness, or 
wickedness, duly toholdan Assize, in 
spite of the expressed anger against 
him in the breasts of the ragamuffin 
ruffians, who were unaccountably 
suffered to take the jail-delivery into 
their own hands. Sir Charles We- 
therell had insulted the L.10 house- 
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holdeis, and therefore it was wicked- 
ness or madness in him to go Recorder 
to Bristol! The silly charge is false. 
He argued against the principle of the 
Bill, with great eloquence and learn- 
ing, occasionally enlivening his main 
argument with the humanest merri- 
ment, which those matchless mas- 
ters of the facete, the radical reporters 
and paragraph-men, called buffoon- 
ery—too coarse for their delicate and 
fastidious taste, accustomed as it is to 
the utmost polish of repartee, and the 
most exquisite refinement of satire. 
But Sir Charles Wetherell insulted 
nobody—no class of bodies ; and the 
accusation is altogether a lie. Things 
have come to a pretty pass, when a 
few harmless jokes are said to be 
sufficient to justify criminals in mur- 
dering judges ; yet what else in ef- 
fect was said by almost all the mi- 
nisterial papers, while Ministers 
themselves were mute? Thieves, 
robbers, incendiaries, ravishers, and 
murderers, resolved to dismember 
Sir Charles, because they could not 
endure the thought that the L.10 
householders of Bristol should oc- 
casionally have been the object of 
his witticisms in Parliament! This 
is Cinna the poet—* tear him to 
pieces for his bad verses.” This is 
Charley Wetherell—the wit—tear 
him to pieces for his bad jokes ; and 
this mob-law seemed reasonable to 
the Press! Why, the Lord Chancel- 
lor scatters round the woolsack his 
flowers of wit in great profusion— 
some of them rather prickly, like net- 
tles or thistles; but the Press com- 
plains not of his being sometimes 
more witty than wise—more hu- 
morous than decorous; nor have 
Wwe seen cursed and bann’d as ma- 
lignant, the union in him of the two 
characters of politician and judge. 
But the sensitive shopkeepers of 
Bristol must on no account be sneez- 
ed or sneered at by her Recorder. He 
must speak of them at all times and 
places with the profoundest respect, 
or lay his account, on his first visit, to 
be torn to pieces by their friends, the 
thieves and thimble-men, during an 
illumination got up to celebrate his 
murder. Before such base sentiments 
could be uttered by the many hun- 
dreds of thousands who blamed Sir 
Charles for merely doing his duty, in 
spite of the friends and relatives of 

e wretched culprits whom he was 
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about to try, a revolution, one is al. 
most tempted to say, must have taken 
place in the English mind. And we 
allude to such disgusting debase- 
ment now, because it was of a piece 
with the conduct of the same peo- 
ple towards the Peers, who were 
said richly to deserve any maltreat- 
ment they might meet with from the 
mob, in their persons or their pro- 
perty, whether the rabble might 
attempt to strike from his horse 
with stones one of our most distin- 
guished cavalry officers, who had 
often charged the French in Spain, 
or to fling one of their noble bene- 
factors over a bridge, or to set hall 
or castle on fire—so that it were but 
insult and injury to an Opposition 
Peer. 

And what, then, is the danger of 
again rejecting the Bill—the danger 
to the Peers? None but such as they 
have already despised—encounter- 
ed—overcome—and even that much 
mitigated; for whatever may be the 
case with respect to the opinions 
(opinions!) of the populace on the 
Bill, there assuredly has been reac- 
tion of manly feeling, where it was 
not utterly extinct ; courage, the cha- 
racteristic quality of Englishmen, 
restored and revived, has shamed 
cruelty and cowardice out of coun- 
tenance; and men are seen putting 
off the brute, even among the rabble 
of the radicals. The excitements of 
the press are getting stale and vapid; 
even the most senseless are beco- 
ming sick of the repetition of the 
same sounds, “ full of noise and fury, 
signifying nothing ;’ the better in- 
formed, who are generally the bet- 
ter disposed, have been becoming 
more and more indignant at the cut- 
ting and shuffling of the cards in the 
hands of the revyolutionists, who are 
afraid to play the game of their own 
choosing ; and to alarge and powerful 
body of Reformers, THE Epucatep 
Rapicats, the Ministry are now ob- 
jects of scorn and contempt. The 
populace are not now for the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill; and as for the people, the great 
majority of the people are against it, 
as has been proved elsewhere in this 
number of our work. 

The fear may be great—and it is 
so among the pluckless—but the 
danger is small—and what if it were 
formidable, what would that matter 
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to the resolute spirits of British 
Patriots ? 

Of what is their danger? Say of 
sedition, treason, insurrection, re- 
bellion, and civil war. True men 
have no fears of such evils as these 
—false, have no hope. Who will rise 
to subvert the state? Would one 
nobleman —one gentleman — one 
merchant—one manufacturer—one 
farmer—one mechanic, who was not 
in his soul already a slave? No, all 
the honest and honourable Reform- 
ers, of all denominations and de- 
grees, would join the Conservatives 
—then—and against theRadicals; the 
civil war would be difficult of pro- 
clamation—in most places it would 
not be possible for the people to hear 
that hostilities had commenced— 
and we are apprehensive that it 
would waver away into smoke with- 
in the week. 

There is no danger of such cala- 
mities as these—although, for plain 
purposes, the Press has said, and will 
persist in saying so. And, pray, what 
other danger can ever induce men 
of common honesty, and common 
firmness, to sacrifice principle to po- 
pular clamour ? Never, on any emer- 
gency, however fearful, will a just 
mind sacrifice principle; but we be- 
lieve there may be such a thing as 
expediency, and that a politician 
may occasionally guide his conduct 
by its rules. We believe that an up- 
right politician may compromise and 
temporize ; but, mind ye, never in 
essentials—never in principles; they 
who think otherwise, cannot be ho- 
nest men; the sooner they join the 
Revolutionists the better,—and we 
have heard, about an hour ago, of an 
enormous Rat who may depend on 
being scarified once a month, du- 
ring the natural term of his life. 

Magnify the danger in imagina- 
tion to the utmost, before the eye of 
reason it dwindles into a point. But 
be it great or small—who caused 
it? The Ministers. If they fear it— 
let them go out—and the Tories will 
shew the Whigs how to pacify the 
people—if the people prefer being 
so pacified—by Reform, and not by 
Revolution. In all things are they 
mistaken, who, at this crisis, would 
make what they choose to call cer- 
tain sacrifices to the people; they 
are mistaken as to the cause, origin, 
nature, amount, and cure of the 
danger, What unlucky confusion of 
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all ideas of rights and privileges of 
the governing and the governed, is 
implied in the words “ sacrifice,” 
“ demand,” “ yielding,” “ givin 
up,” and other words of similar sig- 
nification, as if some struggle were 
constantly going on between tyrants 
and slaves ! 

Give the people what they are 
now demanding, or the time will 
come when they will demand far 
more, and when you will be obliged 
to give them up all! All what? 
Their rights? Show us one right 
that they are not in full possession 
of, and they shall have it to-morrow. 
But do not chatter and jabber to us 
about our “ withholding rights” till 
you have shewn their existence—do 
not think of restoring a Constitution 
which you have never studied—do 
not, we beseech you, for we are 
your friend, expose yourself to pre- 
sent derision and future danger, by 
sees. about rights at all—for, be- 
ieve us when we tell you, that your 
native country is entitled to your 
silence, and has empowered us to 
enforce it. 

A great contest is now being car- 
ried on, we have been told, between 
two spirits of the age. The one is 
a mature, the other an immature 
spirit, and to which will be given 
the triumph? To the calm and con- 
fident, or to the tumultuous and the 
rash ? To Thought or Passion? To 
Wisdom or Folly ? We shall be told 
by a thousand noisy tongues that we 
are characterising the combatants 
unfairly ; and we shall be ordered 
to look at THE MOVEMENT. There is 
much that is very mighty and very 
mysterious—we have no doubt—in 
that word—much that is very appal- 
ling; yet to our ears it sounds un- 
couthand barbarous fromthe mouths 
of British statesmen. 

In what are the young men of this 
country superior to the middle-aged, 
elderly, and old? In knowledge ? In 
talents ? In genius? In honour? In 
virtue? In religion ? Notin any one 
of these; and pray, then, whence 
and whither, against what and whom, 
under what auspices, and with what 

rospects of success, marches the 
Movement? We have just been read- 
ing an eloquent enough speech in 
Parliament of Mr Macaulay’s, which 
it was cruel in Mr Croker to tear to 
rags, wherein it seems to be said that 


his Majesty’s Ministers,and all equal- 
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ly intellectual Reformers, in and out 
the House, are not leading, but are 
driven by the people. They are all 
tearing along at full gallop, like a 
herd of wild asses—to the tune of 
The Devil take the Hindmost—as he 
is sure to do the foremost—and that 
is the March of Intellect—the ad- 
vance of the spirit of the age—the 
Movement. What is the use of the 
wise men of Gotham heading such a 
charge ? If they stumble, they will 
be trodden to death; if they do not, 
with the whole concern they go sheer 
over the precipice. 

We cannot but suspect that all this 
mouthing about the Movement is 
mere nonsense. It is an attempt to 
put into philosophical-looking lingo, 
the vulgar radicalism of the news- 
papers. But such jargon will not 

ass the Bill through the House of 
ords. Before it goes there, it will 
be roughly handled in the Commons 
—for we rejoice to see the unabated 
hostility of the patriots. February 
hath always her Double Number, and 
as it will be one-halfliterary, and one- 
half political, we hope to appear in 
eat power and splendour—when, 
eaven pity the poor Bill, and the 
miserable Ministers! The larger 
their majority, the less do they look 
themselves; and, with the exception 
of Stanley and Macauley during the 
debate, they shine most as mutes. 

We conclude with the following 
rs weg statement, from the Reply, 
of the duty of the Reformers in Par- 
liament. Have they discharged it ?— 

“It was necessary, first, to state 
the practical wrongs and grievances 
endured by the people of England ; 
secondly, to prove that those wrongs 
and grievances owed their origin to 
the present constitution of the House 
of Commons; and, thirdly, to esta- 
blish, by calm and dispassionate rea- 
sonings, that the principle of the pro- 
jected measure was likely to pro- 
vide a remedy for the ills, and a re- 
dress for the grievances of the peo- 
ple. There is not so much as a state- 
ment of either proposition; of course, 
neither of them is attempted to be 
proved. There is exaggeration in- 
place of narrative, intimidation in- 
stead of reasoning, and sarcasm for 
argument. It is all one wide wilder- 
ness of difficulties, and danger, and 
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darkness, with just so much of illu. 
sive brightness as serves, by fits and 
flashes, to point to some unknown 
and inaccessible abode, tempting the 


unwary, and terrifying the faint- 
hearted, and dazzling the uncertain 
and benighted vision of the victims 
of a fruitless curiosity, with the false 
coruscations of its meteoric light. 

“There is no statement of any ob- 
ject to be attained, or of the means 
by which its attainment may be 
prosecuted. No enunciation of any 
promised boon, either of expediency, 
or benevolence, or of policy, by 
which a great statesman in a free 
and noble nation might hope to raise 
the imperishable monument of his 
own glory, to be inscribed by the 
gratitude of posterity with the story 
of the consolidated liberties of his 
country. The free constitution of 
England is indeed condemned ; but 
it is condemned without evidence, 
and without an accusation; and the 
House of Peers, acting upon the 

ure principles of their high judicial 

unctions, as well as in their legisla- 

tive capacity, have reversed that un- 
lawful sentence, which, without a 
forgetfulness of their honour, and 
an infringement of their attributes 
of justice, it was utterly impossible 
to confirm. 

“True, the sentence still lives ; itis 
reversed, but it is not forgotten. It 
lives, as a warning to future Parlia- 
ments against the crime of hasty and 
fruitless legislation. It lives, the re- 
cord of the rashness of some who 
have hurried their country to the 
brink of the abyss of revolution ; and 
the memorial of the faithfulness of 
others, who have opposed to the pro- 
gress of the moral pestilence the 
sanitary barriers of constitutional 
law. It lives, to mark the force of rea- 
son and the power of truth; to point 
to the triumph which these have 
achieved in the fair field of free dis- 
cussion, and to the trophies of a 
peaceful victory, instead of the spoils 
of a desolated land. And above all, 
it lives, the freshest testimony to 
England’s happy constitution, which, 
like the wisdom with which it has 
been builded up, or the courage with 
which it will yet be defended, derives 
a brighter lustre from its difficulties, 
and new glories in the hour of trial.” 
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